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America’s  best  belosed  short-story  writer,  selects  what  in  its  opinion  are 
the  best  sixteen  short  stories  published  during  the  year.  A  first  prize  of 
fii'e  hundred  dollars  is  awarded,  a  second  of  two  hurulred  and  fifty,  arul 
the  other  fourteen  stories  receii'e  honorable  mention.  All  are  included 
in  a  folume  which  the  tnemorud  committee  publishes. 

“The  Heart  of  Little  Shikara,’’  by  Edison  Marshall,  which  appeared 
in  Everybody’s  (January),  received  the  first  prize  for  1921.  Two  other 
Everybody’s  stories— “Mr.  Downey  Sits  Down,"  by  L.  H.  Robbins  (June), 
and  “The  Urge,”  by  Maryland  Allen  (September)— received  honorable 
mention  and  are  included  in  the  O.  Henry  memorial  book. 

No  other  publication  except  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  which  has 
fifty-two  issues  a  year  against  Everybody’s  tti  elt  e,  has  as  many  as  three 
stories  in  that  t  olume. 

Everybody’s  is  proud  and  it  believes  that  its  readers  will  be  proud 
of  the  fact  that  such  a  distinguished  jury  has  given  it  the  credit  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  and  publishing  three  of  the  best  short  stories  of  the  year.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  committee  of  award  are:  Blanche  Colton  Williams,  Ph.  D., 
Edward  J.  Wheeler.  Ethel  Watts  Mumford,  Frances  Qilchrist  Wood 
and  Qrote  E.  Wilson. 
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T7R0AI  those  mysterious  tides  of  emotion  which  underlie  our  lives,  making  mock 
*  of  our  wisdom  and  learning,  there  rises  now  and  then  a  fine,  high-crested 
wave.  And  on  it  rides  a  tragic  soul,  destined  to  laughter  and  tears  and  the 
anguish  of  the  passionate  drama.  Intense  in  an  instant,  melting  at  a  glance, 
corning  with  them  all  the  witchery  the  passionate  heart — of  such  are  the 
Nancy  Van  If'ycks  of  the  ivorld. 


A  Flash  of  Gold 

New  Serial-  the  Great  Human  Stoi  y  of  a  IFoman 

By  Francis  R.  Bellamy 

Author  of  ^^The  Baluure,  “  of  '.chick  the  "  ButkmuH''  said,  “Fa//  of  charm  and  rings  true.  " 


illustrationii  by  C.  H.  I 


THK  first  time  David  Carpenter  ever 
saw  her  was  that  week  when  Breck 
Addams  published  his  “Types  ot 
Women.”  She  was  sitting  above 
him  on  the  little  stone  balcony  of  the 
Clewesbury  Country  Club,  fram^  by  the 
firelit  walls  against  a  background  of  June 
stars  and  dark  cedars.  .\nd  all  he  could 
see  of  her  was  her  ankles — ju-st  a  pair  of 
trim  silken  ankles  and  two  delicate  pearl- 
gray  slippers. 

The  next  moment  she  had  flicked  his 
cheek  with  her  glove. 

“What  type  am  I?”  her  low  voice  in¬ 
quired. 

“W'hy,  the  dangerous  type,  of  course." 
he  retorted. 

“But  how  do  you  know?”  she  persisted. 
“Because  you’re  all  dangerous.” 

“Even  unknown  ones?” 

“More  so  than  ever,”  said  he. 

“But  how  do  vou  know  who  I  am?” 
“W'hy,  I  saw  you  when  I  sat  down,”  he 
retorted.  .And  he  got  up  and  sat  beside  her. 
There  was  only  one  person  in  Clewesbury. 
indeed,  who  could  have  that  look  of  vivid 
emotion,  as  if  some  enchantress  had  chosen 
the  .softness  of  youth  for  an  evening  of  ad¬ 
venture.  Nancy  Van  Wyck! 

F.T€Tyhody' s  Sfa^azine,  June,  1922 


"But  you  don’t  really  know  me,”  she  was 
reminding  him  now.  She  had  wide  golden- 
gray  eyes,  he  noticed,  which  reflected  the 
firelight  like  lieautiful  old  vases. 

“I  know  vou  by  hearsay,”  he  retorted. 

“That  appears  to  be  enough,”  she  re¬ 
marked. 

"Well,’’  he  admitted,  “Hearsay  isn’t  a 
pleasant  old  gentleman.” 

“What  has  he  got  to  say  alx>ut  me?”  she 
asked  curiously.  She  looked  quite  appeal¬ 
ing,  her  hands  clasped  on  her  knee,  her  gray 
eyes  dancing  in  the  firelight. 

“Oh,  very  curious  things,”  he  temporized. 

“But  what?”  she  demanded  imperiously. 
“I  want  to  know.” 

It  w’as  the  hint  of  imperiousness  that 
decided  him. 

“Well.”  he  said,  “the  horrible  red  of 
.Aunt  Minnie’s  best  kimono.  That’s  the 
principal  one.”  He  paused  a  moment, 
puffing  his  cigarette.  “Then,  those  terrible 
pieces  of  pottery  in  the  library - ” 

She  interrupted  him. 

“That’s  quite  enough,”  she  said.  Her 
cheeks  held  a  perceptible  glow.  “I  didn’t 
think  you  would  be  as  ill  bred  as  that.” 

He  waved  his  hand.  He  could  be  very 
exasperating  if  he  wanted  to. 

S  Copyritht.  iciii.  by  Francis  R.  Bellamy. 
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“You  invited  it,”  he  reminded  her. 
“Besides,  you  flicked  me  in  the  face  at  the 
beginning.  Considered  simply  as  a  piece  of 
breeding - ” 

She  was  silent  for  a  full  minute.  Then 
she  raised  her  dance-program  and  fanned 
herself. 

“You  are  quite  horrid,  aren’t  you?”  she 
said  evenly.  There  was  a  tiny  point  of 
light  in  each  eye  now.  Look  out,  David,  for 
that  light!  “Quite  horrid,”  she  repeated. 

He  sat  back  on  the  stairs  as  if  settled  for 
the  evening. 

“Well,  I  try  to  be,”  he  said  cheerfully. 

“Why?”  She  stole  a  sidelong  look  at 
him. 

“It  makes  me  more  interesting,”  he 
confided  in  her.  “A  girl  as  young  and  at¬ 
tractive  and  sought-after  as  you  are  must 
meet  very  few  really  bang-up,  horrid, 
rotten  people.” 

For  an  instant  she  struggled.  .\nd  then 
she  laughed  outright. 

“That’s  not  bad,  considered  simply  as  a 
compliment,”  she  said,  “though,  of  course, 
it’s  practically  all  about  you.” 

“My  ambition,”  he  admitted. 

“Do  you  know,”  she  said,  with  charming 
naivete,  “I  thought  \'ou  would  be  very 
serious ” 

“And  dull,”  he  prompted  her.  “.And  old!” 

The  tiny  points  of  light  grew  brighter. 

“Oh,  it  wasn’t  so  much  the  age,”  she 
hesitated;  “but  people  with  serious  am¬ 
bitions ” 

“Don’t  attack  my  ideals!”  he  cried. 

“Have  you  really  got  some?” 

“One  or  two  left,”  he  muttered.  “Laid 
away  in  lavender.” 

“I’d  give  anything  just  to  see  them,”  she 
said.  She  looked  at  her  fan  demurely. 
“We  have  a  lovely  garden  at  home,  just 
meant  for  private  discussion.”  Oh,  was 
there  just  the  faintest  hint  of  flirtation  in 
her  voice?  “Unless,  of  course,  you’re 
afraid.” 

“Afraid  of  what?”  he  demanded. 

“Why,  losing  your  heart  to  me,”  she 
said,  with  the  tiniest  of  laughs.  “Because 
I  never  lose  mine,”  she  ended  disdainfullv. 

“Never?” 

“Never,”  she  answered. 

“Then  I  will  certainly  come,”  he  said 
promptly,  although  his  common  sense 
should  have  told  him  to  jump  off  the  bal- 
cony. 


And  he  did.  He  went  in  three  minutes. 
And  that  was  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  her. 

pj  E  SPECULATED  on  that  rather 
*  whimsically,  an  hour  later,  as  he  drove 
home  to  Fitzhugh  Street  in  the  sweet- 
scented  June  night  and  then  went  up  the 
dark,  elm-shaded  driveway  into  the  old- 
fashioned  brick  house  which  had  housed 
the  Carpenter  family  for  three  generations 

In  the  parlor  to  the  right,  the  dim  embers 
of  the  dvdng  coal  fire  in  the  grate — June 
was  cool  in  this  old  brick  house — threw  just 
a  wavering,  dim  light  on  the  quiet  blue 
carpet,  touching  with  uncertain  glow  the 
sofa  by  the  white-framed  windows  where  he 
had  sat  winter  afternoons  as  a  boy,  staring 
out  into  the  dusk  while  .Aunt  Susan  sewed. 
On  the  mantelpiece  the  gold  clock  ticked 
delicately  in  its  glass  prison  under  the 
picture  of  his  great-grandfather  in  the  gal¬ 
lant  dress  of  the  ruffled  Eighteen-twenties. 
Beneath  it  there  was  just  visible  the  scal¬ 
loped  outline  of  the  black-walnut  chair 
where  .Aunt  Hat  held  forth  so  vigorously 
every  evening  after  dinner. 

In  the  parlor  beyond,  the  old-fashioned 
Morris  chair  where  his  grandfather  had 
sat  seemed  to  stare  at  the  severe  dining¬ 
room,  with  its  silver  candlesticks  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  Breton  fisher-girls  returning  from 
the  sea.  Outside,  the  elms  sighed  a  little 
in  the  breeze  and  caressed  the  walls  of  the 
house  with  an  unforgetable,  soothing  sound. 
.And  in  the  upper  hall,  he  knew,  the  old 
mahogany  clock  stood  silent,  with  its 
hands  ptointed  to  quarter  to  two,  as  it  had 
ever  since  he  and  .Aunt  Hat  and  .Aunt  Susan 
had  sat  up>-stairs  on  the  day  of  his  grand¬ 
father’s  funeral. 

In  his  own  room  he  turned  on  the  light, 
a  sudden  smile  on  his  face.  There  had 
just  come  to  him  a  picture  of  what  these  two 
great-aunts  of  his  would  say  to  his  evening’s 
adventure.  Susan,  of  course,  would  not 
say  much  until  she  had  thought  the  whole 
thing  over.  But  he  could  almost  hear 
.Aunt  Hat’s  first  words.  What  was  the 
use  of  picking  up  a  sewer-pipe  man’s 
daughter  if  you  didn’t  have  to?  .At  the 
name  “Van  Wyck,”  there  always  seemetl  to 
rise  in  her  mind  a  picture  of  vulgar  wealth— 
a  stone  house  on  Morpeth  Terrace  contain¬ 
ing  all  the  horrors  of  the  notueau  riche, 
a  white-haired,  cynical  owner,  and  some¬ 
where,  on  a  davenport,  a  sensuous  creature 
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who  appeared  always  about  to  emerge  from 
her  clothes.  What  was  the  use  of  bothering 
with  such  people  when  Clewesbury  was 
full  of  others? 

To  .\unt  Hat,  indeed,  Clewesbury  w'as 
still  the  Clewesbury  of  sleigh-ljells  and  cut¬ 
ters  racing  down  the  sunlit  snow  of  Congress 
Avenue,  of  Queen  Anne  houses  and  gray- 
stone  sidewalks  under  chestnut  trees,  of  the 
\-ellow  coaches  of  the  Lake  Shore  Southern 
meeting  the  horse-cars  at  the  brick  station 
by  the  lake.  There  was  still  grass  and  a 
bauid-stand,  so  far  as  she  was  concerned, 
in  the  iron-l»ound,  sky-scraper-shadowed 
square.  Her  uleas  alM>ut  jjeople  were  just 
as  old-fashioned.  It  made  little  difference  in 
Clewesbury  to-day  that  .Andrew  Van  Wyck 
had  not  bwn  admitted '  to  the  Clewesbury 
Club  until  he  was  fifty.  It  made  still  less 
where  his  daughter  was  concerned. 

T\  HIS  third-floor  room,  David  suddenly 
^  laughed.  Why,  perhaps  this  was  the  re¬ 
sult  of  letting  new  blood  into  the  e.xclusive 
circles  of  Congress  .Avenue!  You  got  a  real, 
pulsing,  vital  human  being.  VV'ho  cared 
what  her  father  had  been? 

That  conviction  still  claimed  him  next 
morning  at  breakfast  as  .Aunt  Hat  fixeel 
him  with  an  inquiring  eye. 

“Did  you  like  the  dance,  David?”  she 
asked. 

“Why,  yes,”  he  said.  “I  thought  it  was 
fun.”  She  was  going  to  open  fire  in  a 
minute,  he  told  himself.  He  could  tell  it! 

“I  saw  you  with  the  Van  Wyck  girl.” 

“Yes,”  he  a.ssented. 

.Aunt  Hat  liegaii  the  assault,  her  mouth 
compressed,  her  eyes  bright  as  they  peere<l 
over  her  large  iron-rimmetl  spectacles. 

“Well,  what  did  she  talk  alx>ut — sewers?” 

“Hat!” 

Her  sister  Susan  was  only  mildly  reprov¬ 
ing.  But  Hat  turned  on  her  at  once. 

“Well,  can’t  I  ask  the  boy?” 

.An  endless  feud,  indeed.  I)etween  his  two 
aunts  was  this  question  of  how  he  should  In? 
handled — and  dating  l>ack  to  dim  days  he 
could  not  remember.  He  might  l)e  thirty- 
two  with  medical  school  behind  him.  and  his 
office  in  the  same  room  of  the  house  where 
his  grandfather  had  once  noted  down  so 
(xiinstakingly  the  ailments  of  his  (Xitients. 
But  .Aunt  Hat  and  .Aunt  Susan  were  still 
bringing  him  up. 

“Why,  as  a  matter  of  fact.”  he  said,  with 
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a  fine  show  of  carelessness,  “as  a  matter  of 
fact,  she  is  v'ery  interesting  and  quite 
different.” 

“Like  her  mother  before  her,  I  suppose,” 
.Aunt  Hal  grunted  into  her  coffee-cup. 

“I  think  she  is  really  quite  pretty,” 
Susan  murmured. 

It  was  a  vigorous  eye  Hat  fixed  on  her 
sister. 

“Pretty?” 

“Well,  for  that  kind,”  Susan  amended 
at  once. 

The  conversation  fell  away  from  David 
then  into  some  distant  room,  even  some  dis¬ 
tant  clime,  while  he  l)egan  on  the  eggs. 
Well,  for  him,  she  was  the  incarnation  of 
all  that  glamour  he  had  known  at  seventeen 
in  the  dav’s  of  Bragdon’s  private  school. 
That  was  what  she  was!  She  had  all  that 
color  and  warmth  that  had  faded  out  of  his 
life  since  he  had  put  medical  college  and  the 
gaiety  of  lower  Fifth  .Avenue  behind  him. 
He  could  not  rememlier  when  he  had  had  a 
more  interesting  evening. 

“VV^hat  time  did  you  get  home?”  Hat  in¬ 
quired  abruptly. 

“Oh,  about  one.”  he  replied. 

“Straight  from  the  dance?” 

“I  took  her  home,”  he  admitted. 

“Oh!”  said  .Aunt  Hat. 

Sudden  rashness  seized  David. 

“In  fact.  I’m  going  to  call  on  her  to¬ 
night,”  he  said  Iwldly.  “I  found  her  very 
attractive.” 

“Yes,  indeed— for  that  kind,”  Susan 
agreed,  after  a  jxiuse. 

Yes;  and  for  any  kind,  David  told  him- 
.self,  as  he  took  himself  out  to  the  office  and 
prepared  for  the  day.  There  was  no  reason 
why  he  shouldn’t  go  to  see  her.  It  was 
amusing,  of  cour.se.  to  reflect  that  he  had 
escaped  falling  in  love  all  these  years  onl)' 
to  fall  so  suddenly.  But  there  was  nothing 
remarkable  in  it.  There  had  been  no  time 
for  serious  consideration  of  girls  in  those 
gay  years  in  New  York,  those  years  of  mid¬ 
night  sallies  into  lower  Fifth  Avenue,  of 
suppers  at  Murray’s  and  the  Brevoort  with 
that  joyous,  irrepressible  group  which  he 
and  Bat  Morrison  had  gathered  about 
them.  The  lecture-rooms  and  clinics  had 
been  the  real  thing  in  existence  in  those 
days.  .And  ahead  had  loomed  the  prosjject 
of  being  an  interne  in  the  big  brick  hospital 
out  Cuyahoga  Avenue.  W'hat  was  the  use 
of  seriously  considering  a  girl? 
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When  he  had  come  back  to  town  and 
started  in  at  the  General  Hospital,  they  had 
welcomed  him  warmly;  but  he  had  dropjjed 
out  of  things  gradually.  His  hospital  work 
had  left  him  no  time  for  amateur  theatricals 
or  afternoon  riding  clubs.  And  then  this 
new  generation  of  Nancy’s  had  come  along, 
mixing  in  with  the  old  crowd  until  an  eve¬ 
ning  at  the  Clew'esbury  Club  dances  had 
resembled  very  little  those  days  when  Beau 
Stoddard  and  the  white-haired  mothers 
had  watched  his  little  set  of  young  people 
dance. 

Of  a  sudden,  Clewesbury  had  seemed 
large — merely  dotted  here  and  there  with 
houses  which  he  knew.  The  office  in  the  ell 
of  the  house  had  filled  with  patients  winter 
afternoons.  .\nd  his  evenings  had  changed 
slowly  to  out-p>atient  work  for  the  Brother¬ 
hood  House  down  on  Kerrigan  Street,  and 
midnight  hours  with  Barrie  and  Stevenson 
up  in  the  third-floor  room,  while  down¬ 
stairs  .\unt  Hat  and  .\unt  Susan  discussed 
Bernard  Shaw  with  old  Mrs.  Salmon  from 
across  the  street. 

He  had  grown  away  from  youthful  society 
and  the  little  crowds  of  debutantes  who 
came  out  in  ever-increasing  numbers  each 
fall.  He  had  not  even  known  Nancy  Van 
Wyck  by  sight  until  Breck  pointed  her  out, 
although  he  had  heard  her  name  many 
times.  Aunt  Hat  was  right  in  that  way. 
He  really  did  not  know  what  she  might  be 
like  inside. 

He  pondered  that  with  his  first  touch  of 
seriousness  as  he  got  out  his  motor  after 
<linner  and  drove  across  town  toward 
Morpeth  Terrace. 

Breck  had  described  her,  of  course,  as  a 
gray-eyed  young  barbarian  who  would 
conquer  him  at  a  glance.  But  Breck  was 
always  cynical  if  there  was  any  humor  to  be 
derived  from  the  mocxl.  He  had  not  men¬ 
tioned  her  odd  little  tricks  of  voice  and  ges¬ 
ture,  or  the  charming  whimsicality  that 
peep)ed  out  of  her  eyes.  WTiy,  he  himself 
hadn’t  seen  any  one  who  attracted  him  the 
way  she  did  since  that  night,  ten  years  before, 
when  he  and  Breck  had  broken  the  statue 
of  the  Venus  de  Milo  out  at  Jonathan  Ed¬ 
munds’  at  filise’s  coming-out  party — and 
he  had  kissed  the  girl  from  the  VV’est!  He 
couldn’t  remember  her  name  now. 

The  reflection  held  him  silent  as  he  turned 
down  the  parklike  length  of  Morpeth 
Terrace  and  went  up  the  Van  Wyck  drive 


through  the  little  side  entrance  in  the  hedge. 
A  kind  of  fairy-land  the  garden  was  just 
at  that  instant — the  gray-stone  house  a 
palace  of  sunset  shadows,  with  one  orange 
light  in  a  casement  window,  and  at  the  foot 
of  the  lawn  the  hollyhocks  standing  like 
ghosts  beneath  the  foliage  of  the  elms.  But 
he  had  no  eyes  for  it.  He  was  only  wonder¬ 
ing  if  pterhaps  Nancy’s  attractions  would 
fade  in  the  same  manner  as  had  those  of  the 
girl  from  the  W'^est. 

A  moment  later  he  knew. 

She  was  standing  on  the  brick  terrace, 
staring  at  the  sunset-slashed  pergola,  with 
its  background  of  darkening  lawn  and  black 
trees. 

“Don’t  you  want  to  stay  outside?’’  she 
asked  him. 

“W’hy,  yes,”  he  assented. 

.^nd  three  hours  later  they  were  still  out. 

She  was  the  most  attractive  thing  in  the 
world. 

IC'ROM  the  corner  of  the  p)alace  of  shad- 
ows  where  Andrew  Van  Wyck  sat  at 
midnight,  the  room  appeared  plunged  in 
gloom  save  for  the  dapple  of  light  from  the 
Persian  lamp  at  his  elbow.  A  sort  of  oasis 
of  color,  that  spwt  was — revealing  the  black 
fire-tongs  and  the  huge  jade  vase  beside  the 
dim,  high  fireplace,  the  brilliant  bindings 
of  books  on  the  shelves  just  behind  him,  and 
leaving  in  darkness  the  rest  of  the  room, 
except  for  the  far  side,  where  tiny,  slanting 
squares  of  moonlight  stole  in  through  the 
French  windows  from  the  lawn. 

A  quiet  time  in  the  Morpeth  Terrace 
house,  these  two  hours  from  ten  until 
twelve,  and  w’ell  fitted  for  filling  the  gaps  in 
a  self-gotten  education.  A  man  had  only  so 
much  time  in  his  life! 

The  reflection  brought  a  peculiar  look  of 
satisfaction  into  Van  Wyck’s  cold  gray  eyes. 
Deep-set  eyes  they  were,  beneath  heavy 
white  brows,  giving  an  odd  touch  of  power, 
of  force  to  the  heavy  face  with  its  leatherlike 
skin  and  thick  jaw. 

Time - 

Well,  he  had  never  wasted  it,  he  reflected, 
even  if  there  were  things  he  did  not  know  in 
Roman  history,  in  Thomas  .Aquinas,  in 
-Adam  Smith.  His  .Adam  Smith  had  l)een 
the  farmers’  market  beside  the  old  Eagle 
Hotel  and  the  Fireside  Weekly  on  the  red- 
covered  table  evenings  under  the  kerosene- 
lamp.  His  Thomas  .Aquinas  had  been  the 
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swinging  shadows  in  the  horse-bam  late 
winter  afternoons,  the  unpainted  one-room 
schoolhouse  at  Martins  Corners.  His  Ro¬ 
man  historv',  too,  had  been  the  dull  brick¬ 
kilns  on  Baden  Street  and  the  rickety  room¬ 
ing-house  along  the  railroad  tracks  three 
blocks  away. 

He  had  had  time  for  nothing  but  work 
from  the  day  when  he  had  got  his  first  job 
in  Clewesbury  until  the  afternoon  when  he 
had  had  the  little  red  frame  office  decorated 
with  the  sign — done  in  gold — “Clewesburv- 
Potteries,  A.  J.  V'an  Wyck,  Proprietor,”  and 
had  brought  Marie  down  to  look  at  it. 

Marie! 

The  name  always  seemed  to  bring  a  sud¬ 
den  hush  into  the  quiet  library.  Like 
a  flash  of  gold  in  a  man’s  journey,  turning 
to  rust  in  his  hands — to  love  a  woman  like 
that!  Nothing  Andrew  Van  Wyck  had  ever 
done  had  meant  anything  to  Marie.  Her¬ 
self — and  what  she  could  get  out  of  every 
man  whom  she  met.  That  had  l)een  Marie’s 
way,  for  all  of  her  drooping  lashes  and  gray 
eyes  and  that  figure  like  a  Ijeautiful  vase. 
She  had  not  even  cared  enough  for  her  own 
child  to  take  it  with  her  when  she  had  left 
.\ndrew  Van  Wyck. 

He  had  found  the  little  thing  eating 
supper  alone  with  the  old  black  cat  when  he 
had  come  home  from  the  potteries,  .-^nd 
beside  her  had  been  the  note,  left  carelessly 
on  the  littered  kitchen  table.  Hadn’t  been 
happy!  Couldn’t  stand  it!  Knew  she  was 
wrong,  but  Hempel  gav'e  her  what  he  could 
not — and  she  would  leave  him  the  child. 
That  had  been  in  the  note  Marie  had  left 
behind. 

TN  THE  midnight  library,  .\ndrew  \'an 
*  Wyck  stared  steadily,  unseeingly  at  the 
squares  of  moonlight  on  the  floor.  VV^ell,  he 
had  done  his  Ijest  by'  the  child,  anyhow.  He 
had  not  hired  a  nurse  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
He  had  kept  at  Minnie  until  she  had  come 
and  taken  charge  of  her.  curious  little 
thing  she  had  been  at  first,  too,  full  of  ardent 
enjoyinent  of  every  passing  moment,  full  of 
odd  traits  that  caught  at  a  man’s  throat, 
unselfish  as  the  day  was  long.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  those  infatuations  she  had  devel¬ 
oped  at  fourteen,  he  might  even  have  cared 
for  her.  But  those  affairs  had  killed  all  that. 
She  had  been  the  dead  image  of  her  mother 
then,  even  to  the  way  her  eyes  had  drooped 
when  she  spoke  of  the  boy  across  the  street. 
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.And  then  it  had  seemed  almost  as  if  she 
had  suddenly  recollected  Marie,  and  re¬ 
solved  to  adopt  her  every  gesture  and  tone 
of  voice  in  an  effort  to  enhance  the  likeness. 
The  resemblance  had  become  startling. 
The  endless  questions  about  ideas  and  de¬ 
sires,  too,  as  she  had  come  into  girlhood  and 
asked  the  reason  for  every  living  thing 
there  was. 

Somehow,  his  heart  had  failed  him.  His 
energy  had  not  seemed  up  to  the  struggle 
after  a  day  spent  in  the  Van  Wyck  Building 
down-town.  She  would  go  to  the  devil,  any¬ 
way,  as  s(X)n  as  she  learned  the  ways  of  the 
world.  What  was  the  sense  of  struggling 
against  that? 

In  the  midnight  library,  .Andrew  Van 
Wyck  frowned  as  the  sound  of  laughter  from 
the  pergola  invaded  the  room.  She  was 
evidently  entertaining  another  caller  to¬ 
night.  She  looked  attractive  enough  to  the 
casual  e\'e,  no  doubt.  She  was  attractive, 
too,  in  her  way — whenever  that  cursed  trait 
of  her  mother’s  did  not  appear,  trailing  its 
shadow’  over  everything  she  did.  But  she 
was  no  good  w'ith  that  thing  in  her.  Why, 
in  God’s  name,  couldn’t  she  see  it,  and  con¬ 
trol  herself  and  act  like  every  other  girl? 
Bitterness  flooded  his  heart  as  he  stared  at 
the  floor. 

This  room  was  the  measure  of  his  dis¬ 
appointment.  Those  Persian  jars,  those 
Chinese  porcelains,  those  Egyqjtian  blue 
glazes  gleaming  here  in  the  darkness,  those 
red  Samian  lx>wls,  too,  speaking  of  vanished 
imperial  Rome,  those  fantastic  Peruvian 
vessels  on  the  high  shelves,  the  exquisite 
Japanese  \’ases  standing  out  with  dream¬ 
like  delicacy  against  the  dull  green  of  Indian 
faience,  the  somber  purple  of  Damascus 
bow’ls,  the  golden  sheen  of  Malaga  ware - 

Why,  this  library  was  like  a  room  filled 
with  the  dreams  of  the  past  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  present.  These  jars  and 
lamps  and  roves  of  dinner-services  and  cups 
from  the  Clew’esbury  potteries — why,  they 
brought  up  all  the  sw'eep  of  his  life’s  en¬ 
deavor;  white-clay  beds  in  Cornwall,  tall 
chimneys  in  Ohio,  the  banked  fires  in  the 
kilns  across  the  river,  the  cheap-crockery 
stores  of  the  West,  w'ith  their  ninety-nine- 
cent  signs  and  their  assorted  china.  They 
held  all  the  work  and  sweat  and  hell  of 
building  the  Clewesburv’  Potteries — icy 
dawns  in  Kansas  towns,  with  the  trans¬ 
continental  pounding  across  the  prairie  at 
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four-thirty  on  her  way  to  the  Coast,  the 
(Irummers  asleep  in  the  smoker;  breathless 
hot  noons  in  the  sample-rooms  of  St.  Louis 
and  Chicago  hotels,  with  the  buyers  wran¬ 
gling  over  prices  amid  the  heavy  smoke  of 
cigars;  tense  days  at  ceramic  conventions  in 
sweaty  Pittsburgh,  fighting  the  trade  with 
all  the  sleepless  nights  that  meant —  And 
Dennis  back  home  all  the  while,  keeping 
those  kilns  always  going,  going,  while  he 
fought  the  unions  to  a  standstill. 

Pottery,  more  pottery,  and  keep  down 
the  costs! 

Why,  this  white-haired  Van  Wyck  could 
almost  hear  the  cheery  voice  of  the  blue¬ 
eyed  Irishman  in  his  library  now  of  nights. 
And  Dennis  had  been  dead  ten  years.  And 
it  had  all  never  meant  one  thing  to  Marie. 
.■\nd  it  would  never  mean  anything  at  all 
to  her  child. 

TN  THE  dim  room,  Andrew  Van  Wyck 
relighted  his  cigar,  holding  the  flaming 
match  aloft  abruptly  at  the  sound  of  swift 
steps  upon  the  grass — breaking  the  silence 
of  the  night — aware  of  a  sudden  that  some 
one  was  standing  in  the  doorway.  .\n  in¬ 
stant  later  he  made  out  her  form,  instinct 
with  vouth  and  life. 

“Hello!”  she  said. 

“Hello!”  he  replied. 

No;  he  had  nothing  to  say  to  her,  he 
realized,  as  she  made  herself  comfortable  on 
the  divan.  And  she  was  his  daughter!  He 
fumbled  uncomfortably  in  his  mind. 

“Well,  just  what  sort  of  world-beater  is 
this  one?”  he  inquired  at  last,  a  curious, 
cynical  humor  filling  his  voice.  She  had 
a  good  sense  of  humor,  anyway. 

“This  one?”  she  repeated. 

“The  caller.”  He  stared  at  her  steadily. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “I  don’t  know.”  She 
seemed  oddly  vivid,  emotional. 

“Which  one  was  this?”  he  inquired. 

“David  Carpenter,”  she  said. 

“Is  he  the  next  victim?” 

Her  eyes  became  deep  pools. 

“W'hy,  I  just  met  him  last  night,”  she 
remonstrated  lightly.  “We’re  only  friends.” 

“W’on’t  he  be  anything  more?” 

She  half  smiled. 

“Oh,  he  might,”  she  confessed  whimsi¬ 
cally. 

“He  will!”  retorted  Mr.  Van  Wyck.  He 
would!  They  were  all  a  clay-footed  lot  in 
the  presence  of  her  pretty  face.  Confound 


it!  Why  wasn’t  there  ever  one  to  give  her 
a  jolt,  a  taste  of  her  own  medicine,  to  show 
her  she  couldn’t  forever  play  fast  and  loose? 
This  young  Carpenter  was  probably  just  like 
the  others,  blind  as  a  bat,  and  taken  in 
by  her  actions  and  her  rotten,  app)ealing 
manner. 

“God  help  him!”  he  said.  “He’s  got  mv 
sympathy.” 

It  was  a  curious  silence  that  invaded  the 
library. 

“Don’t  you  think  I  am  ever  sincere?”  the 
girl  asked.  Her  hands  had  clenched  them¬ 
selves  about  one  knee. 

“Sincere?  Why,  hell,”  said  Mr.  Van 
Wyck,  “you  don’t  know  what  sincerity  is!’’ 
A  born  grand-stand  artist,  this  daughter 
of  his!  She  was  always  acting  some  emo¬ 
tional  drama — probably  just  come  in  from 
acting  one  now,  out  in  the  garden  with  this 
David  Carpenter.  Of  course  she  wasn’t 
sincere. 


“Perhaps  I  could  get  Dave  to  teach  me 
sincerity,”  she  was  saying  mockingly  now. 

“If  he  wants  to!” 

“Do  you  think  he  can  resist?”  She 
thrust  out  a  pair  of  charming  young  ankles 
and  stared  at  them  with  just  a  trace  of  a 
smile. 

“I  hope  to  God  he  does!” 

“So  do  I^ — a  little!”  she  cried.  She  had 
thrown  in  her  voice  now  all  the  odd  intona¬ 
tion  of  flirtation — a  sound  that  roused  harsh, 
jangling  echoes  from  the  past  for  Andrew 
V’an  W'yck.  He  rose,  his  temper  flaming. 

“All  right,”  he  said.  “Go  to  the  devil  in 
your  own  way.  Nan.  Perhaps  you’ll  learn 
then.”  He  fumbled  with  his  cigars  upon  the 
table,  closing  the  humidor  with  a  bang,  a 
little  blur  before  his  eyes.  “Only,  don’t 
come  and  ask  me  for  sympathy  afterward— 
do  you  hear?” 

There  was — there  was  no  dealing  with 
such  a  person! 

He  got  half-way  to  the  hall,  indeed,  before 
his  full  thought  secured  utterance.  His 
eyes  flashed  then  as  he  turned  abruptly  and 
took  the  cigar  from  his  lips. 

“There’s  a  hell  of  a  burn  in  that  fire  you 
pla.y  with,”  he  said  indistinctly.  “Your 
mother  got  hers.  Maybe  you’ll  get  yours 
this  time.” 

She  looked  like  one  of  those  nymphs  the 
artists  in  the  potteries  were  always  copying, 
he  thought  as  he  ascended  the  stairs.  And 
she  wasn’t!  She  was  just  like  her  mother. 
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By  God,  he  should  have  shot  Marie  that 
first  time,  and  the  thing  would  have  ended 
there.  The  girl  was  a  little  devil. 

SHE  was  rather  a  queer  little  devil,  never¬ 
theless — if  you  had  asked  her  opinion — 
as  she  went  slowly  up  the  broad  stairs  and 
turned  on  the  lamp  in  her  blue  bedroom 
overlooking  the  garden. 

Yes;  there  was  an  irresistible  fascination 
for  her  about  a  little — oh,  just  a  little  flirta¬ 
tion,  she  admitted  to  herself  as  she  stood 
there.  Like  the  mystery  of  dusk,  like  fresh, 
blowing  winds  on  sunset  waters,  like  the 
sweet  sound  of  violins,  the  wonder  of  the 
thing  was  to  her.  A  nod  of  the  head,  a  catch 
of  the  breath,  a  tiny  modulation  in  tone,  and 
one  was  off  for  exquisite  adventure.  It  was 
like  carrying  round  a  little  theatre  wherein 
one  could  choose  one’s  part  and  scenery  at 
any  moment' — and  the  drama  began!  It 
could  not  be  analyzed  any  more  than  could 
a  melody  from  “Pelleas  and  Melisande.” 

And  yet  surely  it  did  not  have  anything 
to  do  with  this  breathless  sweetness  which 
had  filled  her  at  David’s  embrace.  None 
of  her  other  adventures  had  ever  made  her 
feel  like  this  one  to-night.  Sunset  waters 
or  the  sound  of  violins  w'ere  nothing  com¬ 
pared  to  this.  It  had  seemed  incredible. 
She  had  only  used  on  him  the  same  methods 
which  she  had  used  on  Tuffy  VV'arner  in  the 
Alhambra  and  on  Doug  Everdell  in  the  tea¬ 
house  out  Congress  .Avenue — and  he  had 
fallen,  of  course!  But  with  what  different 
results  for  her!  Why,  tenderness  and  emo¬ 
tion  had  swept  over  her  like  a  tidal  wave, 
beating  on  her  heart  until  she  had  ruined 
everything. 

She  had  not  humbled  him  at  all.  Instead 
of  being  angry,  she  had  wanted  him  to  kiss 
her  again;  she  had  wanted  to  stay  in  his 
arms.  She  had  had  all  she  could  do  to  tear 
herself  from  his  embrace  and  run  unseeingly 
across  the  garden  into  the  house,  leaving 
him  alone  under  the  moon. 

In  the  silence  of  the  room,  broken  only  by 
the  sound  of  the  foolish  June-bugs  banging 
on  the  screens,  she  sat  down  on  the  bed, 
sudden  fear  in  her  heart.  Was  this  the 
Thing  which  Aunt  Minnie  was  always  warn¬ 
ing  her  against?  That  Thing  which  her 
mother  had  had,  which  lay  hidden  in  you 
as  in  a  low,  dark  room,  only  waiting  to  come 
out  and  take  you  by  the  throat?  It  was 
a  very  strange  Thing.  It  cast  a  glamour  over 
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new  faces  and  filled  old  ones  with  curious 
madness.  Its  possessors  were  always  de¬ 
spised  of  women.  It  was  the  cause  of  the 
downfall  of  half  the  human  race.  And  yet  it 
hid  behind  an  indefinable  charm.  It  was 
a  gift  from  heaven,  according  to  Dr. 
Musson.  .And  it  was  the  basis  of  all  achieve¬ 
ment,  so  Breck  .Addams  had  said.  Was  it 
possible  that  it  had  still  one  more  attri¬ 
bute — irresistible  sweetness? 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  love,  her 
father  said.  It  was  only  the  name  fools  gave 
to  desire.  She  stopped  undoing  her  hair  at 
that,  a  tiny  shadow  in  her  eyes.  Why  wa«  it 
that  he  always  got  so  excited  and  talked 
about  hell  and  her  mother — and  swore? 
The  only  clear  recollection  she  had  of  him 
on  Baden  Street  was  just  the  same — sitting 
by  the  lamp  after  dinner,  brooding  over 
mystery,  and  peculiarly  angered  by  simple 
questions.  He  had  had  this  same  sarcastic, 
hateful  tone  then,  when  you  asked  him  the 
reason  for  things.  Only  old  Maggie  had 
seemed  to  understand  why  you  felt  close  to 
tears  when  the  lamps  on  the  street  began 
to  shine  and  the  motors  hummed  beneath 
the  trees,  so  shiny  and  distinct  against  the 
purple-black  evening  sky. 

“Rot — like  her  mother  talked!”  Aunt 
Minnie  had  said.  .And  her  father,  “Stick  to 
facts,  Nancy.” 

“Facts,”  she  had  gathered,  were  what 
old  Edmunds  was  getting  out  of  St.  Peter’s 
to  make  him  give  it  so  much  money,  the 
real  reasons  why  old  Wilson  made  so  many 
trips  to  New  York  without  his  old  woman, 
the  hypocrisy  of  Dr.  Brewster,  of  St.  Luke’s, 
pretending  to  champion  the  poor  so  as  to 
get  a  good  job  in  politics. 

.A  house  of  cynicism — that  was  what  her 
father  had  made  of  this  Morpeth  Terrace 
house — a  place  where  every  one’s  motives 
were  looked  on  with  suspicion  and  each 
person  kept  his  thoughts  to  himself.  The 
realization  of  that  had  struck  her  almost 
with  the  force  of  a  blow  when  she  had  come 
home  from  the  boarding-school  overlooking 
the  Hudson.  Just  a  place  to  sit  in  and  keep 
one’s  thoughts  to  oneself.  That  was  why 
she  had  given  more  of  herself  in  two  eve¬ 
nings  to  David  Carp)enter  than  she  had  to 
her  father  all  her  life.  Why  need  her  father 
be  so  unpleasant  over  that  result? 

She  put  out  the  lamp  and  stood  an  in¬ 
stant  in  her  night-dress,  looking  out  over  the 
moonlit  garden,  aware  of  tiny  imps  in  her 
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conscience  pointing  at  her  reproachfully. 
Well,  perhaps  that  had  not  been  the  whole 
reason  why  he  had  been  so  unpleasant.  She 
admitted  that  unwillingly  to  herself.  He 
had  meant  Tuffy  Warner  and  Doug  Ever- 
dell — and  the  others.  He  had  meant  the 
way  flirtation  always  led  her  to  conquest — 
and  then  to  dismissal.  It  was  true  that 
they  no  longer  interested  her  once  the  ex¬ 
citement  of  conquest  was  ov'er.  Afterward, 
there  was  always  a  strange  hatred  of  herself 
in  her  heart,  a  hatred  of  the  w'hole  thing,  a 
desire  to  end  it  all  and  nev'er  see  the  man 
again. 

But  what  would  her  father  have?  Would 
he  have  her  the  slave  of  every  attractive 
man  that  came  along?  There  was  nothing 
unfair  al)out  the  game.  Did  not  he  himself 
play  his  game  always  alone,  giving  his  con¬ 
fidence  to  no  one?  She  but  used  his  own 
rules  for  herself. 

Why  could  not  David  take  care  of  him¬ 
self?  Why  should  he  need  any  one’s  svTn- 
pathy'? 

Perhaps  she  herself  would  need  the  svtti- 
I^athy  this  time,  .\fter  that  kiss  in  the 
garden  she  had  not  sent  hint  away! 

SHE  woke  to  a  mood  of  contrition  next 
morning,  and  took  herself  to  Kitty 
Sassoon’s  for  luncheon,  only'  to  find  that 
young  lady’s  mother  at  home,  and  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  private  discussion.  She  ventured 
only  one  question. 

“Do  you  think  it’s  wTong,”  she  asked 
Mrs.  Sassoon,  “to  kiss  a  man  you  aren’t 
engaged  to?” 

To  which  Mrs.  Sassoon  replied, 

“I  shouldn’t  think  you  would  want  to.” 
Which  seemed  to  dispose  of  that. 

It  didn’t  dispose  of  it,  however,  she  told 
herself  at  the  mating,  while  she  pretended 
to  watch  the  stage  and  the  unprofitable 
acting  upon  it.  She  would  giv'e  anything  to 
have  David  kiss  her  again,  whether  they 
were  engaged  or  not.  That  seemed  to  have 
the  same  attraction  for  her  that  flirtation 
had  seemed  to  have  before.  The  only  ques¬ 
tion,  of  course,  was:  Was  she  going  to  want 
to  kiss  every  man  she  flirted  with  after  this? 
Or  was  it  just  David  she  wanted?  He  was 
really  sw'eet.  She  would  not  want  to  hurt 
him,  somehow.  He  would  prolmbly'  want  to 
kiss  her  again  to-night. 

Just  what  should  she  do  about  that? 

She  was  still  trying  to  decide,  three  hours 


later,  as  she  came  down  the  broad  stairs,  a 
vision  in  black  and  gold,  and  went  lightly 
into  the  drawing-room  to  meet  David.  He 
sensed  her  restraint  at  once. 

“.Am  I  in  disgrace?”  he  asked  steadily. 

“.Anything  but  that,”  she  confessed. 

“I  thought — I  felt — ”  he  began  and 
stopped.  He  lit  a  cigarette  to  cover  the 
confusion  which  had  come  to  him,  absurdly 
conscious  of  the  graceful  outline  of  her 
figure  outlined  against  the  old  rose  of  the 
divan. 

“Please  let’s  not  discuss  ourselves,”  she 
said. 

“Why,  what’s  the  matter  with  us?”  he 
asked. 

“Oh,  nothing,”  she  admitted,  after  a  tiny 
pause.  “Only,  last  night  is  an  awful  muddle 
in  my  mind.” 

“.A  pleasant  muddle — ”  he  began. 

“No;  a  real  one,”  she  said.  She  stared 
down  at  her  hands.  “I  think  I  am  crazy 
sometimes.  What  on  earth  did  v'ou  think 
of  me?” 

“I  thought  you  were  adorable,”  he  said 
unhesitatingly. 

She  blushed  vividly,  hotly — and  then 
looked  at  him  with  unexpected  directness. 

“That’s  because  you  don’t  know  me,”  she 
said. 

“That’s  easily  remedied,”  he  laughed. 

“Maybe,”  she  admitted  seriously. 

“What  do  you  mean?”  he  asked. 

“I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  about  my¬ 
self,”  she  said. 

Unexpected  seriousness  came  to  him — 
a  seriousness  which  he  covered  with  the 
armor  of  brav’ado. 

“Your  dark  and  terrible  past?”  he  in¬ 
quired. 

“No,”  she  said.  “Just  the  way  I  am;  so 
you  won’t — won’t  be  deceived.  I’m  funny, 
you  know.  I’m  not  what  I  look.  And  I 
want  you  to  understand  about  last  night — 
the  flirtation  and  everything,  so  you  won’t 
be  hurt.” 

“I  won’t  be  hurt,”  he  assured  her,  al¬ 
though  the  sudden  steadiness  of  his  eyes 
cast  some  doubt  on  that  statement. 

“I  just  want  to  stop — I  don’t  want  to  go 
on,”  she  said. 

“Why,  of  course,”  he  said  evenly.  So 
this  was  what  had  warned  him  of  a  change  in 
her  the  moment  she  had  entered  the  room! 
He  had  been  a  fool,  of  course — in  the  garden, 
and  ever  since. 
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“It  isn’t  because  I  don’t  want  to!”  she 
cried  abruptly.  There  was  something  in  his 
attitude  that  had  caught  at  her  heart.  “It 
isn’t  that!” 

Mystification  took  hold  of  him. 

“Well,  why?”  he  asked  slowly.  He  was 
trying  to  be  fair. 

“It’s  because  I’ve  always  been  funny,” 
she  said  swiftly.  “I  remember  down  on 
Baden  Street  I  adored  the  druggist  on  the 
corner.  I  wore  some  black  on  my  skirt 
when  his  wife  died  and  hoped  he  would 
notice  me.  And  I  liked  Georgie  Hazleton, 
across  the  street,  here,  when  we  first  came. 

I  couldn’t  see  enough  of  him.  I  was  crazy 
about  Doug  for  a  while,  too.  And  Tuffy — ” 
She  lifted  herself  from  the  pillows  of  the 
divan.  “Don’t  you  see  what  I  mean?” 

“Not  unless  you  mean  I’m  a  passing 
fancy.”  He  was  trying  to  be  light. 

“It’s  because  I’m  afraid  you  will  be!”  she 
cried. 

“But  why  should  you  be  worried?”  he 
mquired. 

She  looked  at  him  just  an  instant,  while 
a  blush  slowly  mount^  into  her  cheeks. 

“Because,”  she  said  bravely,  “I  never  was 
crazy  about  any  one  in  this  way  before — and 
I’m — I’m  afraid - ” 

Well,  just  what  she  was  afraid  of  was 
never  named.  For  it  was  the  first  glimpse 
David  had  of  the  fact  that  Nancy  cared  for 
him.  And  only  for  an  instant  could  he  re¬ 
press  the  tenderness  that  welled  up  into  his 
throat.  .\n  instant  later  he  had  her  in  his 
arms. 

“You  are  perfectly  sweet.  Nan!”  he  said 
huskily.  And  he  caught  her  to  him  and 
kissed  her.  “I  love  you,”  he  said. 

'H.\T  was  the  day,  in  Clewesbury,  of 
the  romance  of  business.  Speeches  at 
City  Club  luncheons,  editorials  in  prominent 
papers,  sermons  from  fashionable  pulpits — 
all  testified  to  the  glamour  of  that,  even 
without  the  evidence  which  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  with  its  gallery  of  impres¬ 
sionistic  pictures,  supplied. 

Glimpses  of  romantic  high  lights  in 
Clewesbury  those  pictures  were  which  hung 
on  the  marble  walls  of  the  building  on  the 
square^the  South  Clewesbury  rolling-mills 
at  night,  white  flashes  of  steel  illuminating 
the  clouds;  the  Pennsylvania  yards  at  sun¬ 
set,  hea\'y,gray  freight  trains  rumbling  east¬ 
ward  into  the  red-and-green-dotted  dusk; 
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the  Baden  Street  potteries  at  dawn,  thin 
trickles  of  smoke  from  the  slumbering 
kilns  crawling  toward  the  sky;  disgorging 
hour  beside  the  Lewisohn  garment  fac¬ 
tories,  cheerful-faced  crow'ds  of  workmen 
streaming  from  the  greenish  fight  of  the 
buildings — sixty  per  cent,  more  efficient 
than  incandescents,  the  circular  said — 
streaming  into  the  dusk  of  the  winter’s 
night. 

.\11  the  wonder  of  Paris  in  May,  of  London 
in  June,  of  the  Riviera  in  February  crowded 
into  the  romance  of  Clewesbury’s  indus¬ 
tries — the  drama  of  achievement,  the  fairy¬ 
tale  of  business.  Why,  it  was  only  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  since  the  first  settler  had  decided 
the  river  gorge  w’as  too  steep  to  climb  and 
had  staked  out  his  claim,  writing  to  his 
family  back  in  York  state  to  come  by  boat 
in  the  spring. 

Was  there  any  one  who  could  deny  the 
romance  of  a  hundred  years  of  progress? 

Only  on  Kerrigan  Street,  perhaps,  was 
there  a  murmur  against  it.  Yes;  a  striking 
series  of  pictures,  no  doubt — those  high 
lights  of  Clewesburx' — and  bearing  out  with 
the  emphasis  of  genius,  if  not  truth,  the  story- 
the  carv-ed  letters  round  the  high  frieze 
of  the  chamber  spelled:  “Commerce  is  the 
Carrier  of  Civilization.”  But  just  when 
had  the  Lewisohn  garment  factories  dis¬ 
gorged  that  crowd  with  the  cheerful  faces? 
Into  the  bitter  cold  of  the  March  strike? 
Commerce  the  Carrier  of  Civilization,  too! 
Was  it?  Or  did  Commerce  carry  these  long 
lines  of  tenements  round  the  world,  and  call 
them  “civilization.” 

That  was  the  low  murmur  of  Kerrigan 
Street  as  it  pondered  the  romance  harshly, 
vulgarly,  ignorantly — in  the  light  of  its 
corner  saloons  and  ten-cent  movies  and  its 
inescapable  materialism.  There  was  no  ro¬ 
mance  in  A.  J.  Van  Wyck  or  Isaac  Lewisohn, 
the  murmur  pointed  out;  none  in  the  Baden 
Street  potteries  or  the  South  Clewesbury 
rolling-mills.  No  romance,  or  civilization, 
either.  Just  production.  No  voice  of  labor 
or  humanity  w-as  heard  behind  those  grim 
gates,  any  more  than  in  the  marble  Chamber 
of  Commerce  hall  w-here  labor  stood  outside 
while  wealth  alone  spoke  to  ar  liable  busi¬ 
ness  men  in  the  voice  of  .\nd'-^’..  Van  Wyck, 
and  the  jiapers  called  it  .America’s  owi . 

That  was  it — wealth!  Mo’.e,,  d  ,  ninated, 
while  no  doubt  disturbed  the  pleasant  con¬ 
ceptions  of  romance  and  progress  round  the 
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tables  at  luncheon.  U’hy,  romance  was 
dollars!  And  civilization  was  wider  markets! 
And  human  labor  was  merely  the  pigment 
prodigal  artists  splashed  so  recklessly  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  masterpieces  of  romance.  Before 
God,  who  could  say  differently  who  lived  on 
Kerrigan  Street? 

That  was  the  murmur  of  Kerrigan  Street. 

David  heard  it,  a  little  uncomfortably, 
in  those  calls  he  made  for  the  Brotherhood 
House  on  Kerrigan  Street  beyond  Pollock’s 
bar.  He  tried  to  tell  Breck  Addams  about 
it,  too,  at  those  noonday  lunches  they 
talked  over  in  the  Lotos  Club.  But  that 
gentleman  was  not  to  be  sidetracked  by 
such  minor  affairs. 

“The  point  is,”  said  he,  “have  you  fallen 
in  love  with  her  yet?  Because  if  you 
haven’t,  you  will.”  He  drank  his  coffee 
reflectively.  “She  is  the  perfect  barbarian.” 
He  gazed  at  David  quizzically.  “Have  you 
seen  old  Van  Wyck  yet?  I  hear  he  lifts  out 
the  suitors  by  the  seat  of  their  pants.” 

“I’m  no  suitor,”  said  David. 

“You’re  the  worst  one  of  the  lot,”  re¬ 
torted  Breck,  “because  you’re  old  enough 
to  know  better.” 

“I’ll  marry  her  if  she’ll  have  me,”  said 
David. 

“Great  Scott!”  said  Breck. 

“The  difficulty  is  that  she  can’t  make  up 
her  mind.” 

“Oh,  I  see,”  remarked  Breck,  with  his 
first  touch  of  seriousness.  “Well,  here’s 
luck,  old  man,  anyhow!” 

“Thanks!”  said  David. 

He  had  known  her  just  a  month  by  that 
time,  and  the  summer  of  romance  had 
started.  Like  an  imperfect  kaleidoscope  of 
love  and  intimacy,  that  month"  had  been, 
overshadowed  and  confused  by  Nancy’s 
doubts,  made  bearable  only  by  her  gradual 
confession  of  love.  It  was  love,  no  matter 
how  much  she  refused  to  give  it  its  name. 

He  had  had  that  proved  to  him  a  hundred 
times.  Evenings  up  on  the  roof-garden  of 
the  Pontiac,  when  they  had  danced  together 
hour  after  hour,  while  beneath  the  balustrade 
Clewesbury  stretched  like  some  dream  city 
of  romance;  afternoons  down  by  the  lake 
shore,  when  they  had  motored  to  some 
secluded,  wooded  point  to  enjoy  an  hour 
of  the  “Golden  Age,”  a  picnic  and  a  sunset 
l>eside  the  refreshing  blue  water;  evenings 
out  at  the  country  club,  when  they  had 
dined  out  beneath  the  whispering  August 
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trees  and  gone  to  the  dances  at  the  Georgian 
afterward,  while  Breck  and  Kitty  Sassoon 
and  the  rest  of  the  younger  set  had  looked 
on  with  amusement  and  perhaps  a  touch 
of  envy.  Love  had  always  been  the  one 
clear  chord  to  which  their  emotional  sym¬ 
phony  had  resolved  itself  in  the  end.  When 
would  Nancy  admit  it? 

ANDREW  V.\N  WYCK  woke  up  toward 
the  end  of  the  summer.  A  kind  of 
gentleness — or  was  it  absent-mindedness? — 
seemed  to  hang  about  his  daughter  lately, 
accompanied  by  a  tendency  to  color  vividly 
when  the  telephone-bell  rang.  Why  was 
that?  Was  this  doctor  seriously  capturing 
her  fancy?  There  were  queer  streaks  in  her. 
An  impulsive  moment,  and  she  might  wake 
to  find  herself  with  a  missionary  bound  for 
China  or  the  South  Seas — or  Kerrigan 
Street — provided  the  man  was  attractiv'e 
enough. 

In  the  candle-lit  blue-hung  dining-room, 
with  its  Chinese  vases  and  leaded-glass 
windows,  he  took  occasion  to  satisfy  his 
curiosity. 

“Well,  Nan,  are  you  going  to  marry  this 
one?”  he  asked. 

“I  don’t  know — I  might,”  she  told  him. 

He  lit  his  cigar  with  great  care. 

“I  jjassed  him  to-day  down  on  Kerrigan 
Street  by  the  Brotherhood  House.  Is  he 
one  of  these  society  reformers?” 

“Why,  I  don’t  know,”  Nancy  told  him, 
with  a  glance  of  surprise.  “I  never  asked 
him.” 

“Good  God!”  said  Andrew  Van  Wyck. 

No;  she  wasn’t  going  to  run  off  with  him, 
he  decided,  if  she  didn’t  know  that  much 
about  him.  She  was  not  a  complete  damn 
fool.  She  was  probably  only  giving  him 
the  tortures  a  little  longer  than  usual  before 
giving  him  the  sack.  That  was  all  there 
was  to  it.  Her  color  was  probably  health. 

“She  don’t  mean  anything,”  he  told  his 
sister  Minnie. 

It  was  one  of  the  few  times  in  his  life, 
however,  that  Mr.  V’an  Wyck  underrated 
the  intentions  of  his  daughter.  For  there 
were  some  decidedly  serious  intentions  in 
Nancy  by  that  time.  Why,  David  was 
perfectly  enthralling,  she  was  telling  her¬ 
self  with  little  thrills  of  remembrance.  She 
did  not  care  if  she  never  saw  any  other 
man.  Why  did  she  not  forget  everything? 
What  would  it  matter  if  she  did  not  last? 


“Nan,*'  kc  said  deliberately,  “tbis  baa  got  to  stop."  Sbe  turned  swiftly.  “Wbat  bas?"  sbeasked.  **Tbis 
flirtation  stuff!"  be  said  angrily.  "Tbere's  only  one  name  for  tbe  sort  of  woman  you'll  be  if  you  go  onr' 
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She  could  not  spoil  any  one’s  happiness  so 
long  as  she  wasn’t  married.  Surely,  this 
was  love  that  she  felt. 

She  was  wondering  alK)ut  that,  unknown 
to  David,  all  through  September  as  the 
sunsets  came  earlier  and  earlier,  and  evening 
came  to  Morpeth  Terrace  with  a  touch  of 
chill  in  the  air. 

She  had  quite  decided  it,  indeed,  on  that 
December  evening  when  they  sat  together 
up  in  the  balcony  of  the  new  marble  Cham- 
l*er  of  Commerce  Building,  listening  to  the 
s{)ecches  and  self-congratulations  by  which 
Jonathan  Eidmunds  and  Andrew  V’an  Wyck 
and  Karl  Heinrichs  dedicated  the  opening 
of  their  new  temple  of  Commerce. 

“Don’t  you  say  we  cut  the  Everdells  and 
stay  home  to-night?”  she  whispered  to  him 
in  the  pauses. 

“By  ail  means,”  he  told  her. 

And  an  hour  later  they  were  on  their  way 
up-town. 

’’  I  'HERE  was  that  look  of  infinite  softness 
in  her  gray  eyes  to-night,  he  noticed — 
that  look  which  had  appeared  more  and  more 
lately  as  if  endless  tenderness  possessed  her. 
He  felt  her  mood  indefinably  as  he  started 
the  log  fire  in  the  high,  dim  fireplace  in  the 
library  and  she  made  herself  comfortable 
on  thie  divan  before  it.  Perhaps  she  was 
beginning  really  to  love  him  and  admit  it  to 
herself. 

The  thought  started  a  little  tremble  in  him 
as  he  sat  ctown  beside  her  on  the  shadowy 
divan.  He  had  not  pressed  her  about  that 
subject  in  several  weeks  now.  He  had  kept 
putting  it  off  because  of  the  plain  danger  it 
held.  This  sweet  intimacy  of  theirs  would 
end  so  abruptly — and  so  finally,  if  she  did 
at  last  say  “No.”  And  yet  the  thing  was  an 
endless  desire  with  him — just  the  longing 
to  hear  her  say  she  loved  him. 

“Do  you  love  me.  Nan,”  he  asked,  “yet?” 

In  the  soft  light  of  the  fire  her  gray  eyes 
turned  to  dark  pools. 

“Yes,”  she  said. 

Ju-st  one  word  it  was,  too.  But  what  tides 
of  passion  there  can  be  beneath  a  word!  A 
simple  good-night  phrase  said  in  soft  tones, 
and  a  golden  tide  sets  in  toward  a  sunset 
coast,  swirling  sands  of  untold  fortune. 
For  an  instant  David  could  hardly  believe 
his  ears.  And  then  a  wave  of  happiness  and 
unl)elievable  emotion  went  rolling  moun¬ 
tain-high  through  his  heart. 
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“Nan!”  he  said.  And  he  kissed  her. 

“I  love  you  to  death,”  she  said.  And  she 
drew  him  to  her. 

“Aunt  Hat  was  asking  me  again  to-day 
if  we  weren’t  engaged,”  he  told  her  with  a 
smile  as  she  nestled  in  his  arms.  “She 
doesn’t  think  our  relations  are  quite  de¬ 
cent.” 

“That’s  pleasant!”  Soft  irony  in  Nancy. 

“Even  Aunt  Susan  is  a  little  worried,  1 
think.”  He  twisted  a  stray  strand  of 
Nancy’s  hair,  as  if  to  show  his  new  owner¬ 
ship.  And  then  a  new  light  came  in  his 
eyes.  “When  do  you  want  to  be  married, 
Nan?” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  she  said  slowly. 

“Soon?”  She  shook  her  head.  “Or  late?” 
he  queried. 

“Maybe.”  She  seemed  dimly  troubled. 

“Just  maybe!”  he  mocked  her  in  half- 
humorous  surprise. 

“Do  we  have  to  talk  about  marriage?” 

“Well,  we’ll  have  to  some  time,”  he 
pointed  out.  “There’s  your  father,  and 
Aunt  Hat — and ” 

“I  know.”  She  looked  at  him  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  odd  emotion  in  her  eyes,  as  she  curled 
herself  up  on  the  divan.  “But,  plea.se. 
couldn’t  we  just  forget  all  about  marriage?” 

In  the  firelight  she  made  a  picture  of  un- 
forgetable  appeal,  the  tiny  line  of  brown  fur 
on  her  blue-velvet  dress  bringing  out  the 
delicate  flush  of  her  skin  round  the  throat — 
a  picture  that  would  have  made  David 
forget  ten  thousand  marriage  discussions 
had  it  not  occurred  to  him  that  possibly 
she  might  be  serious. 

“Well,  I  don’t  think  we  could  be  quite 
as  naive  as  that,”  he  told  her  humorously. 
“Not  in  Clewesbury.  Society  might  object.” 

“Oh,  bother  society!”  she  said. 

It  did  not  seem  quite  credible  to  him, 
nevertheless. 

“It  would  be  pleasanter  to  marry,”  he 
remarked  tentatively. 

“Not  in  the  end,  perhaps,”  she  said 
somberly. 

Like  a  dagger  that  remark  was,  plunged 
into  David’s  heart,  driving  out  ail  humor. 

“Are  you  really  serious.  Nan?”  he  asked. 

She  cast  down  her  eyes  in  strange  embar¬ 
rassment. 

“Yes,”  she  said.  “I  don’t  think  I  am 
made  for — for  marriage,  Dave.” 

“Do  you  mean  that  you  don’t  really  love 
me  after  all?”  he  asked  steadily. 
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She  sat  up  indignantly. 

“How  can  you  say  that?” 

“But  I  should  think  you  would  want  to 
marrv  me  if  you  did,”  he  said. 

“Why?” 

For  an  instant  the  question  confused  him. 

“Because  you  wouldn’t  want  anything 
else,”  he  told  her  then. 

She  turned  toward  him,  pushing  away  his 
arms,  her  eyes  bright  with  sudden  pride. 

“Why?”  she  asked.  “Isn’t  it  enough  to 
own  me  completely?” 

Conviction  came  to  his  rescue  at  that. 

“Not  in  our  world.  Nan,”  he  said. 

She  sank  down  on  her  knees  on  the  hearth. 

“You  don’t  love  me — not  the  real  me — 
you  don’t,  or  you  wouldn’t  make  me.  You 
know  how  I  am — how  my — my  mother  was 
before  me.  I’ve  told  you.  I  don’t  last — 
the  way  marriage  does.”  Her  voice  trailed 
off.  “I’m  not  made  for  marriage.” 

“But  don’t  you  see.  Nan  dear?”  he  asked. 
“Don’t  you  see  that  it  isn’t  what  I 
want - ” 

She  cut  him  off  at  once. 

“I  don’t  see  anything,”  she  cried,  “except 
that  you  keep  insisting  that  it  isn’t  enough 
to  love  me  for  myself!  You  think  we  have 
got  to  be  married.  Very  well  then,  give  me 
up!  Don’t  love  me!  I  don’t  compel  you, 
you  know.” 

“But  you  must  see  what  I  mean,  Nan,” 
he  said.  Just  because  he  did  love  her,  he 
could  never  begin  anything  that  would 
bring  down  ruin  on  her  in  the  end.  Clewes- 
bury  knew  no  exceptions  to  that  inexorable 
law.  She  must  see  that.  “Don’t  you?” 
he  asked  again. 

“You  haven’t  left  any  doubt  about  it,” 
she  answered  coldly.  If  he  did  not  want  her 
above  everything  else,  indeed,  why  did  he 
not  go  and  leave  her  alone?  He  would 
never  have  an  opportunity  to  spurn  her 
again.  She  would  see  to  that.  Perhaps  this 
was  the  result  of  forgetting  to  play  the  game, 
of  discarding  the  imps  of  conquest  and  their 
weapons,  of  giving  way  to  emotion.  “Love 
itself  seems  quite  immaterial  to  you!”  she 
cried. 

“It’s  only  because  I  love  you  that  I  do 
want  it  my  way.  Nan,”  he  said. 

“But  you  can’t  have  me  now!”  she  cried. 

“You  don’t  mean  that,”  he  said.  His 
face  was  quite  white. 

“I  do!”  she  flung  at  him.  “You  are 
hateful!” 
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Well,  in  a  soberer  moment  she  might  not 
have  said  just  that.  But  there  was  always 
a  kind  of  passion  in  her  to  have  what  she 
wanted — an  intensity  of  desire  that  could 
brook  no  denial.  Emotion  was  always  the 
whole  world  to  her.  .Ynd  it  was  that  tone 
in  her  voice  that  stung  him. 

“I  guess  it  is  time  that  I  went,  then, 
Nan,”  he  said,  with  an  odd  sort  of  dignity 
in  his  tall  frame.  After  all,  she  could  not 
e.xpect  to  taunt  him  forever  and  get  no 
answering  flash. 

“If  that  is  the  way  you  feel,”  she  said. 

“I’m  afraid  it  is,”  he  said,  with  a  curious 
straightening  of  his  shoulders.  He  turned 
and  walked  steadily  across  the  dim  library 
to  where  his  hat  and  coat  lay  on  the  old 
carved  table  by  the  door.  He  put  them  on 
with  queer  mechanical  movements. 

“Good-night,  Nan,”  he  said.  He  did  not 
want  to  go,  of  course. 

But  she  did  not  answer.  She  did  not  even 
turn  round. 

“Good-night,”  he  said  again. 

And  he  turned  rather  slowly  and  went  out. 

She  had  not  even  looked  up  from  the 
fire.  Only,  her  face  had  gone  rather  white. 
She  had  not  loved  him,  of  course.  After 
all  of  those  months - 

.\nguish  came  to  him  in  the  clear,  cold 
night.  And  he  got  in  his  motor.  He  had 
lost  her. 

ILT  OW  curiously  pride  can  shape  our  lives, 
although  we  may  not  realize  it  at  the 
time!  To  the  end  of  her  days,  Nancy  always 
considered  that  it  was  her  knowledge  of  her 
own  character  which  kept  her  from  calling 
David  back  that  very  night.  And  yet  it 
was  really  pride  against  which  she  strug¬ 
gled' — pride  against  which  she  could  make 
no  headway,  pride  which  insisted  on  delay, 
which  whispered  that,  if  she  simply  waited, 
he  would  come  back. 

She  could  think  of  nothing  else  during 
those  first  moments  when  she  lay  on  the 
divan,  tiny  drops  of  water  on  her  eyes,  in 
her  heart  the  sudden,  terrifving  realization 
that  they  had  quarreled.  Cynicism  came 
an  hour  later — the  cynicism  of  the  palate 
of  shadows — as  she  lay  awake  in  her  dim 
l^edroom,  watching  from  beneath  the  warm 
comforter  the  little  swirls  of  snow  as  they 
danced  on  the  window-panes  and  fell  in 
little  clouds  on  the  sill. 

Well,  she  had  been  too  nice  to  David 
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from  the  beginning.  She  had  told  him 
everything  she  felt — all  her  doubts  and  emo¬ 
tions  and  temptations.  She  had  never 
treated  him  the  way  she  had  the  others. 
But  her  father  had  been  right  after  all.  It 
did  not  pay  to  Ije  fair,  not  even  with 
David^ — not  with  anybody  in  the  world. 
No  one  could  stand  the  truth.  She  should 
have  promised  to  marry  him  and  said  noth¬ 
ing;  and  thrown  him  over  in  the  end  if  she 
found  that  love  did  not  last — the  way  every 
other  girl  probably  did.  Who  could  promise 
emotion  for  eternity? 

Engagement,  and  marriage,  too,  were 
simply  terms,  names,  with  which  to  mollify 
this  intangible  thing  called  “society,”  so 
that  one  could  love  as  much  as  one  pleased. 
If  one  wanted  love  in  this  world  of  society, 
evidently  one  had  to  take  marriage.  She 
had  made  her  mistake  l>ecause  she  had  told 
the  real  truth^ — that  love  did  not  last  with 
her.  She  would  have  to  admit  that  only  to 
herself — and  reopen  the  campaign. 

That  was  the  only  clear  idea  she  had  as 
she  went  to  the  dinners  and  evening  parties 
that  marked  the  height  of  the  winter  season, 
and  waited  for  the  moment  when  she  and 
David  would  meet.  She  did  not  realize  how 
odd  it  was  that  she  did  not  run  across  him 
during  any  of  those  evenings.  Not  until 
long  afterward  did  she  know  the  real  reason 
But  then  she  saw  how  ridiculously  simple 
the  explanation  had  been.  David  had  not 
gone - 

Like  some  masquerade  of  pain,  indeed, 
those  first  few  weeks  had  seemed  to  him' — 
some  masque  in  which  the  scenes  of  the 
passionate  summer  appeared  and  reap¬ 
peared  in  endlessly  changing  guise,  but  re¬ 
minding  him  always  of  vanished  happiness— 
a  curious  recognition  in  him  of  some  dim 
truth  lying  behind  Nancy’s  position' — and 
yet  a  clearer  perception  of  the  impossibility 
of  acceeding  to  it.  No;  he  had  stated  the 
thing  as  it  really  was  to  her  before  the  fire. 
If  he  gave  her  the  slightest  opportunity,  she 
would  break  down  his  strength  and  he  would 
deny  his  own  belief.  Each  pang  of  longing 
for  her  was  really  only  one  more  argument 
why  he  should  never  see  her  again. 

Not  until  three  weeks  had  passed,  how¬ 
ever,  and  he  had  neither  seen  her  nor  heard 
from  her,  did  he  fully  realize  that  they  had 
really  quarreled  and  definitely  broken  off. 

Well,  it  was  enough,  he  told  himself,  with 
a  touch  of  bitterness  which  he  could  not 


quite  restrain.  It  was  enough  to  teach  him 
a  lesson,  anyway— enough  to  teach  him 
that  he  was  a  fool  to  exjject  to  attract  any 
young  girl.  He  had  better  leave  them  alone. 
He  was  no  longer  a  boy. 

He  himself  and  Breck  were  almost  the 
only  ones  who  weren’t  married  now.  And 
even  Breck  had  accomplished  more  than  he 
had.  Breck  had  finally  gotten  his  “Tv’pes 
of  Women”  published  as  his  first  step  away 
from  the  office  of  the  Clewesbury  Press  into 
the  paths  of  literature — had  done  it,  too, 
despite  his  flippancy  and  butterfly  dancing 
on  Congress  Avenue.  Only  he  himself  had 
done  literally  nothing  toward  realizing  that 
“aristocracy  of  achievement”  of  which  they 
had  talked  so  lengthily' — until  the  beer  ran 
out — at  college. 

It  was  to  have  been  art  and  science  ap¬ 
plied  for  a  glorious  mankind,  he  remem¬ 
bered — not  for  the  money  in  it,  but  for  the 
happiness  to  be  shared,  the  achievement  to 
be  piled  up.  That  had  been  its  general  con¬ 
ception.  .And  for  him  it  had  turned  into 
this  office  on  Fitzhugh  Street,  with  its  little 
daily  string  of  patients,  and  his  two  in¬ 
dustrial  concerns,  the  Acme  Tire  Company 
and  the  Champlain  Motor  Works,  and  his 
work  in  the  children’s  dispensary  for  the 
Brotherhood  House  on  Kerrigan  Street  and 
the  free  hour  at  the  General  Hospital. 
There  wasn’t  much  difference  between  his 
practise  and  Tom  Harding’s  or  Billy  Ran¬ 
ter’s,  except  that  Tom  worked  the  hotels 
for  all  they  were  worth  and  Billy  made  the 
foreigners  pay  cash  before  he  would  unwrap 
their  bandages.  Congress  Avenue’s  under¬ 
current  had  swept  him  along  just  as  un¬ 
resistingly  as  it  had  any  of  the  others  who 
took  life  as  it  came. 

Wasn’t  it  about  time  that  he  gave  some 
thought  to  his  life? 

TT  WAS  that  mood  in  which  Miss  Haynes’ 
letter  found  him  the  next  morning. 

Dear  Dr.  Carpenter; 

We  have  at  last  secured  the  necessary  money  and 
we  are  Kolnft  to  have  a  real  dispensary.  Only  you 
can  really  know  what  that  means  to  us.  We  have 
seen  the  need  for  it  so  long,  in  spite  of  the  fine  help 
you  and  the  other  men  have  always  given  us  out 
at  the  General  Hospital.  No  more  hit  or  miss! 
Isn’t  it  splendid? 

My  letter  isn’t  to  sing  a  paean  of  joy,  however. 
It  is  to  ask  you  if  you  won’t  consider  taking  charge 
of  it  for  us.  You  are  so  well  fitted  for  the  work, 
and  we  have  all  grown  to  know  you  so  well  both 
here  on  Kerrigan  Street  and  at  the  hospital  that  we 
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;(tlue  your  frieodship  and  courtesy.  Won’t  you 
doit? 

I  won't  add  another  word.  I  know  what  Kerrigan 
Street  means.  I  have  tried  to  tell  you  our  rision 
in  the  few  talks  I  have  had  with  you.  But  I  don't 
irant  to  influenc  e  you  in  the  least  if  you  have  other 
ambitions.  But — just  let  me  know  that  you  will 
take  it.  Devotedly  yours,  Elsa  Haynes. 

P,  S.  Yes;  there  is  a  salar>'. 

A  long  time  David  sat  with  that  letter 
in  his  hand,  staring  out  at  the  sidewalks 
and  bare  chestnut  trees  of  Fitzhugh  Street, 
aware  of  an  odd  sense  of  fate. 

Well,  this  was  a  challenge  in  a  way,  a 
sort  of  test  of  his  sincerity.  A  dream 
pursued  steadily  and  unflinchingly  since 
boarding-school  dav's — that  was  what  the 
buildings  of  the  Brotherhood  House  really 
rqrresented — a  dream  made  into  reality  by 
the  indomitable  will  and  vision  of  little  Miss 
Haynes  with  her  strong  hands  and  humorous 
eyes.  But  he  had  no  dreams.  He  was  con¬ 
tent  simply  to  float  along  the  fringes  of 
the  dreams  of  others,  not  really  helping  or 
hindering,  simply  drifting  and  pretending 
he  was  better  than  the  rest. 

No  crushing  burden  of  poverty  upon  him, 
no  necessity  for  the  eternal  struggle  to  keep 
the  wolf  away  which  took  most  of  the 
strength  and  courage  of  the  workaday 
world — no  reason  of  that  kind  why  he 
should  not  accept  a  work  of  this  sort,  no 
vital  necessity  that  called  to  him  to  stay  in 
Fitzhugh  Street,  either.  There  were  plenty 
of  doctors  to  look  after  Congress  .Avenue. 
Only  one  reason  against  doing  what  he 
could  to  push  on  Miss  Haynes’  enterprise, 
so  far  as  he  could  see — b^use  Kerrigan 
Street  would  not  mean  tennis  in  summer  or 
the  horse  show  in  the  fall  or  the  dances  at 
the  Clewesbury  Club  in  the  winter.  Or 
Nancy  Van  Wyck! 

Because  it  would  cost  him  something! 

'^HAT  w"a«  it.  It  had  cost  Miss  Haynes 
something  to  refuse  to  conform  to  the 
drift  of  her  day—  to  insist  on  following  out  her 
vision.  It  would  ''ost  him  something  to  go 
down  on  Kerrigan  Street,  just  as  it  had  cost 
somebody  something  for  everv'  step  of  prog¬ 
ress  the  world  had  ev’er  taken.  It  would 
prove  whether  he  was  sincere  or  not,  or 
just  another  of  the  talkers  of  which  the 
world  was  weary  to  the  soul. 

Three  days  of  rather  ironical  indecision 
he  spent  over  that,  and  then  he  met  Breck 
at  luncheon  at  the  Lotos  Club. 
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“Hello,  old  dreamer!”  that  aristocrat  said 
in  the  pleasant  dimness  of  the  grill.  “En¬ 
gaged?” 

“No,”  said  David. 

“By  George — not  married?” 

“Far  from  it.” 

It  was  a  sigh  of  relief  that  issued  from 
Breck  then. 

“We’ll  just  hav'e  the  regular  lunch” — to 
the  waiter.  .And,  to  David,  curiously, 
“WTiat’s  on  your  mind?” 

“Merely  an  offer,”  that  individual  re¬ 
torted. 

He  told  him  haltingly,  keeping  Nancy  out 
of  the  recital  with  difficulty,  while  Breck 
scanned  the  regular  menu  and  called  grandly 
for  the  wine-card.  He  then  stared  at  David 
with  quizzical  humor  in  his  eyes. 

“.And  what  becomes  of  little  Nan  Van 
Wj'ck  if  our  doctor  goes  to  living  on  Ker¬ 
rigan  Street?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  I  guess  she'll  live  through  it,” 
David  said  slowly. 

He  hurried  to  side-track  the  subject. 
There  was  something  alx>ut  his  quarrel  with 
Nancy  that  did  not  seem  to  lend  itself  to 
confidence. 

“You  see.  Breck,”  he  said,  “the  trouble 
is  that  people  come  to  a  doctor  with  their 
troubles.  .And  we  usually  don’t  hear  them 
at  all — humanly,  I  mean.  We  see — diag¬ 
nosis.  treatment,  prescription.  We  don’t 
see  the  rest.  .A  man’s  wife  in  the  anteroom, 
wondering  what  she  will  do  with  the  child 
if  she  had  to  go  to  work  now  that  her  hus- 
Imnd  has  broken  down.  We  just  say,  ‘Rest, 
op)en-air  treatment,  and  don’t  worry.’  That 
isn’t  irony,  either.  We’ve  got  fifteen  people 
in  the  anteroom,  and  lunch  at  one  o’clock. 

“Out  at  the  hospital,  last  year,  we  used 
to  treat  sick  babies  in  the  wards.  It  cost 
about  twenty  dollars  each  time,  I  guess. 
.And  we  had  the  same  kids  back  month  after 
month — i)ecause  we  didn’t  make  any  in¬ 
quiries  at  all  into  the  child’s  surroundings, 
the  air  it  breathed  or  the  way  its  mother  fed 
it.  Telling  Polish  women  about  modified 
milk  and  baths  and  fresh  air!  And  the  poor 
devils  working  in  sweat-shops  and  living 
four  in  a  room!  No  vision  at  all,  you  see — 
no  knowledge  of  the  background. 

“That’s  what  Miss  Haynes  and  the 
settlement  has.  Just  that  knowledge.  One 
ward  treatment,  and  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  patient’s  background,  instead  of  five 
treatments  and  no  knowledge.  I  would 
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simply  be  opening  a  branch  dispensary  be¬ 
side  the  settlement  house — sort  of  joining 
forces.  A  new  kind  of  job — social  doctor. 
Do  you  see?” 

B reek’s  eyebrows  drew  even  closer. 

“Oh,  I  see  all  right,”  he  said.  “But — ” 
He  ran  his  hand  through  his  curly  hair. 
“But  it’s  so — well,  it’s  like  all  your  schemes 
were  in  college — so  damned  unromantici 
Why  on  earth  do  you  want  to  do  it?  For 
heaven’s  sake,  pick  a  little  color!  Paris, 
Fifth  Avenue,  Johns  Hopkins!  Art,  litera¬ 
ture,  or  science!  For  the  love  of  Mike,  let 
some  mucker  with  a  pug-dog  face  give  pills 
to  Kerrigan  Street!” 

“.\nd  so  on,  ad  infinihan,  I  suppose,” 
David  retorted.  “While  you  and  I  go  on 
to  newer  and  finer  Congress  Avenues,  and 
still  more  superficial  achievements!” 

l^AVID  pK)ndered  the  thing  while  he 
thumped  the  chests  and  recorded  the 
symptoms  of  his  patients,  while  he  attended 
the  consultations  and  clinics  out  at  the  City 
Hospital,  while  he  drove  swiftly  home 
through  the  twilight  streets  to  the  old  barn 
on  Fitzhugh  Street,  his  eyes  on  the  traffic 
lest  he  look  up  suddenly  and  see  a  pair  of 
golden-gray  eyes.  Yes;  a  good  thing,  in  the 
opinion  of  old  Dr.  Lodge  of  the  City  staff ; 
a  fine  addition,  in  the  opinion  of  blue-eyed 
Vera  Vassilof,  the  self-contained,  deep- 
Ixtsomed  visitor  of  the  settlement  house;  a 
necessar\’  step  in  the  view  of  little  Miss 
Haynes,  with  the  wrinkles  of  humor  round 
her  eyes  and  twenty  years  of  calculated 
unselfishness  behind  her.  Why  did  he  not 
do  it?  Early  in  May  he  decided  to  go  to 
Kerrigan  Street. 

He  told  his  two  aunts  of  his  decision 
round  the  coal  fire  after  supper.  A  queer, 
haunting  fear  that  it  might  make  them  un¬ 
happy  caused  him  to  postpone  telling  them 
to  the  last  minute.  It  was  an  obligation 
that  only  death  could  terminate,  his  obliga¬ 
tion  to  these  two  fading  ladies  who  had  been 
mother  and  father  to  him  all  through  his 
childhood,  and  who  only  waited  now  for  old 
age  to  come  to  them  in  the  house  of  steep 
stairs  and  high  ceilings.  Still,  he  pointed 
out  to  them,  it  was  not  as  if  he  were  mov¬ 
ing  away  to  some  distant  city.  He  would 
be  able  to  see  them  ever\*  day,  to  be  with 
them  for  many  meals  and  the  all-important 
Sunday  dinner.  They  both  objected,  of 
course,  advanced  eveiy’  argument  against 


the  move  that  they  could  command,  but 
without  avail.  David  was  adamant. 

“But  you  won’t  give  up  your  grandfather’s 
office,  will  you?”  Aunt  Susan  inquired. 

“I  think  so,  in  time,”  David  replied 
bravely.  Only  a  matter  of  time,  indeed, 
before  he  would  have  to  give  it  up  com¬ 
pletely.  It  would  do  no  good  to  pretend. 
“I  couldn’t  do  both,  you  see,”  he  added. 

“I  suppose  not,”  Aunt  Susan  replied,  a 
curious  rebellion  against  the  relentless  forces 
of  existence  in  her  mild  bosom  for  an  instant. 
“I  suppose  it  is  best,”  she  said. 

This  was  the  end  of  something  for  the 
Carpenters,  somehow,  she  knew.  The  end 
of  driving  associations,  perhaps,  and  ladies’ 
charitable  associations,  and  St.  Luke’s;  yes, 
and  this  house  on  Fitzhugh  Street.  Only 
the  faded  carpets  and  the  padded  stairs  and 
the  crayon  portraits  would  really  be  left. 

Did  David  quite  realize  that? 

This  was  not  just  a  job,  a  position  that 
he  was  taking.  Going  down  on  Kerrigan 
Street  would  mean  standing  for  Kerrigan 
Street  in  the  end.  It  always  did;  just  as  it 
had  when  Aunt  Eleanor  went  to  Richmond 
in  i860,  and  David’s  grandfather  read  her 
last  letter  about  .\braham  Lincoln  round 
the  stove  in  this  same  front  prnrlor. 

People  only  believe  what  it  was  to  their 
own  interest  to  believe,  no  matter  how  un¬ 
conscious  they  were  of  it — and  called  it 
“tradition.”  That  was  why  changing  peo¬ 
ple’s  ideas  always  meant  struggle  and 
tragedy,  bitterness  and  heart-break.  Ker¬ 
rigan  Street  would  mean  that  in  the  end. 
Because  Kerrigan  Street  was  not  Congress 
Avenue — and  the  thirty  blocks  between 
separated  them  forever. 

Did  David  realize  that? 

I  doubt  if  he  realized  much  of  anything 
just  then,  except  a  curious  loneliness  at 
leaving  Fitzhugh  Street.  He  p>acked  the 
books  in  his  third-floor  room,  trying  hard 
to  disregard  the  emotion  that  caught  at  his 
throat.  Why,  this  room  held  all  he  had 
known  of  childhood  and  youth,  he  felt  of  a 
sudden.  Could  any  Brotherhood  House 
ever  make  up  for  that?  Any  aristocracy  of 
achievement? 

Nancy  heard  the  news  next  morning. 

“I  see  by  the  p)ap)er,”  Aunt  Minnie  in¬ 
formed  her  at  breakfast,  “that  your  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  joined  the  staff  of  the  Broth¬ 
erhood  House  to  run  the  new  children’s 
disp)ensary.” 
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“Oh,  has  he?”  she  rejoined. 

Minnie  stirred  her  coffee  a  moment,  and 
then  read  aloud  the  rest  of  the  item. 

“This  is  merely  one  of  the  first  steps  to  be  taken 
jngieatly  enlariring  the  Brotherhood  House  so  as  to 
meet  the  new  conditions  in  Clewesbury.  Efficient 
coordination  of  the  city’s  charities  with  private 
institutions  like  the  Brotherhood  House  will  go  a 
long  way  to  insure  a  full  dollar’s  return  for  everv- 
dollar  cxfiended  in  such  work.  The  taking  over  by 
the  Federated  Charities  of  the  direction  of  all  such 
«oik  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  back  of  the  cam¬ 
paign  tor  funds  for  the  Charity  Chest  which  begins 
next  week,  when  the  teams  meet  for  luncheon  at  Mrs. 
Jonathan  Edmunds’  house  on  Congress  Avenue.” 

She  closed  the  paper  slowly,  seeking  the 
iront  page. 

“He’s  one  of  these  amateur  reformers,  I 
suppose,”  she  said. 

But  Nancy  apparently  did  not  hear  her. 
She  was  thinking.  So— he  was  trying  to 
forget  her!  He  was  really  going  to  give  her 
up,  pul  her  out  of  his  life  forever.  That  was 
tdiy  he  had  joined  this  settlement  dis- 
pensar>.  That  was  why  she  had  not  met 
him  anj'where  lately! 

“Aren’t  you  interested  in  this  Charity 
Chest  campaign,  father?”  she  asked. 

“Some,”  that  close-mouthed  gentleman 
retarled. 

“Are  you  going  to  be  on  the  E.xecutive 
Committee?”  she  asked. 

“I’ve  put  Stone  on  that,”  he  said  briefly, 

“But  I  don’t  know  him,”  she  complained. 

“Mrs.  Edmunds  is  going  to  run  your  end 
of  the  show,”  he  answered  impatiently. 
“Why  don’t  you  see  her,  if  you’re  in¬ 
terested?” 

“I  will,”  replied  Nancy  promptly,  “Be¬ 
cause  I  am.” 

Campaigns  such  as  this  meant  teams,  and 
committees  and  visits  and  things.  Why 
wasn’t  it  reasonable,  too,  that  they  might 
mean  meeting  David?  If  she  worked  it 
correctly,  she  might  even  get  down  to  the 
Brotherhood  House,  and  see  him  there - 

An  hour  later  she  was  asking  Kitty  Sas¬ 
soon  a  half-dozen  questions,  and  that  doll- 
like  young  lady'  was  inviting  her  to  go  with 
her  to  the  Edmunds’. 

It  was  really  a  great  lark,  Kittv  told 
her,  as  they  drove  dowm  to  the  Edmunds’ 
old-fashioned  house  in  the  late  after¬ 
noon — just  a  great  lark,  the  whole  thing! 
You  met  all  sorts  of  people.  .\nd  they 
couldn’t  turn  you  down  when  they'  knew' 
who  you  were.  They  ran  a  big  dial,  too, 
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down  at  the  Chamlier  of  Commerce,  and 
you  went  there  for  dinner  every  night  and 
your  team  reported  and  every'body  cheered 
the  amount. 

This  information  did  not  help  Nancy 
particularly.  There  would  be  no  team 
to  go  soliciting  in  Kerrigan  Street,  of  course. 
There  must  be  some  committee  that  would 
go  to  the  Brotherhood  House  to  talk  things 
over  down  there,  one  that — oh,  one  that 
would  see  David.  There  must  be  some 
such  committee.  She  listened  for  it  through 
all  the  rustlings  and  confusion  of  the  meet¬ 
ing,  but  without  the  slightest  success — not 
a  w'ord  alx>ut  the  committee  for  w'hich  she 
was  seeking. 

“But  I  should  think,”  she  told  Dr. 
Musson,  “that  lots  of  people  ought  to  be 
told  about  these  places.  Isn’t  there  any 
committee  charged  with  getting  out  in¬ 
formation  about  the  Brotherhood  House  for 
instance?” 

“We’re  leaving  that  to  your  father,  my' 
dear,”  Dr.  Musson  assur^  her  w'armly. 
“He  and  Forrester  Stone.  .Ask  your  father.” 

Well,  she  would  never  have  a  better 
chance  than  this  very  afternoon,  she  decided 
as  she  made  her  way  out  and  went  round  by 
VV'oodlawn  .Avenue  to  avoid  the  traffic- 
crush  at  the  square.  .Although  it  was 
humiliating,  of  course,  to  have  to  do  it. 
She  smiled  a  little  ruefully'  at  herself  as  she 
went  into  the  \'an  Wyck  Building  and  sur¬ 
veyed  her  brown-clad  figure  in  the  elevator 

mirror.  How  David  could - 

“Tenth  floor!” 

“Oh!”  she  said,  with  a  tiny'  catch  of  the 
breath.  And  she  got  out  hastily. 

“I  want  Mr.  Van  Wy'ck,”  she  requested 
of  the  girl  w'ho  asked  for  her  name  through 
a  grating.  “I  am  his  daughter.” 

“This  way,’’  the  girl  invited  her,  wdth  a 
smile. 

And  she  followed  through  a  succession  of 
doors  until  the  Turkish  rugs  and  daffodils 
and  freesias  set  in  pottery  bow'ls  told  her 
she  was  in  the  sanctum  sanctorum. 

For  an  instant  she  did  not  realize  that  her 
father  was  not  alone,  and  then  she  saw  that 
his  back  was  turned  because  he  was  talking 
to  some  one  over  by'  the  broad  window's. 
It  was  her  first  glimpse  of  Forrester  Stone, 
and  she  never  forgot  it.  Just  a  fleeting 
impression  it  was.  of  dark  hair  and  piercing 
ey'es  beneath  thick  brow's  which  gave  his 
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face  an  oddly  distinguished  air;  but  she 
realized  almost  at  once  that  she  did  not 
like  him.  He  had  a  cock-sure  air,  a  fright¬ 
fully  self-confident  look — tinged  with  in¬ 
tense  personality.  And  his  big  nose  made 
him  appear  homely,  even  without  the  dark- 
lx)ne  glasses. 

“It’s  simply  a  case  of  capitalizing  your 
liberal  sentiment,”  he  was  saying,  as  he 
stared  dowm  at  the  busy  square.  “Steering 
it  straight  down  safe  channels.  This  busi¬ 
ness  of  publicity,  you  know,  cuts  both  ways 
in  a  democracy.  You  might  much  better 
line  up  than  w'ait  until  there  isn’t  an  em¬ 
ployer  in  Clewesbury  who  dares  call  his 
soul  his  own — and  then  have  to  knuckle 
under  yourself.” 

That  w’as  all  Nancy  could  stand. 

“Going  to  be  busy  long,  dad?”  she  asked. 

Her  father  turned  strangely  speculative 
eyes  on  her  as  he  swung  round  in  his 
chair. 

“Why,  what  do  you  want,  Nancy?”  he 
asked  absently. 

“I’ve  decided  to  help  in  the  drive,”  she 
said.  “And  I  want  to  be  put  on  a  com¬ 
mittee.” 

“Just  like  that,  eh?” 

“Yes.”  She  came  round  to  his  desk, 
where  her  neat  Oxfords  and  brown-silken 
ankles  would  not  be  wasted.  “Can’t  you 
do  it?” 

“Maybe,”  he  retorted,  as  he  introduced 
her  casually  to  Forrester  Stone.  “There  are 
seventeen  committees,  you  know.  What 
makes  you  think  you  w^ant  to  help  now^?” 

“Why,  I  feel  I  ought  to,”  she  said.  “I 
could  be  of  some  value,  I  know.  Don’t  you 
think  so,  Mr.  Stone?” 

“Unquestionably,”  that  diplomatic  gen¬ 
tleman  returned. 

He  did  not  seem  particularly  interested, 
though,  Nancy  observ'ed.  He  seemed  to  be 
doing  a  great  deal  of  looking  out  of  the 
window. 

“Possibly  Stone  could  take  you  on  his 
committee,”  Mr.  Van  Wyck  suggested 
ironically. 

“I’d  love  it!”  she  exclaimed. 

She’d  love  to  run  it,  too,  she  thought,  if 
he  did  not  show  more  interest. 

“Why,  I’d  be  delighted,”  Stone  said 
slowly,  as  he  took  out  his  watch  and  looked 
at  it.  “We’re  meeting  at  the  Brotherhood 
House  this  afternoon  at  four.  We’re  going 
to  need  all  kinds  of  assistance,  once  we  get 


started  supplying  information.  I’ll  take 
you  there  in  my  car.” 

^HE  could  hardly  have  hoped  for  such 
^  luck,  she  told  herself,  as  they  crossed 
the  railroad  bridge  by  Pollock’s  bar  a  fevs- 
minutes  later  and  the  rough  cobbles  of 
Western  .Avenue  supplanted  the  block  pave¬ 
ment  of  State  Street,  Why,  this  was  per¬ 
fectly  ideal! 

“You’re  a  New  Yorker,  aren’t  you?”  she 
asked  of  the  impassive  man  l>eside  her. 

“Of  the  usual  sort,”  he  responded,  "Bom 
in  Vermont.” 

“What  business  are  you  in?” 

He  lcx>ked  at  her  in  abrupt  amusement 

“Adviser  on  public  relations  is  what  it’s 
called,”  he  respnjnded. 

Whatever  that  might  mean! 

“Oh,  I  see,”  she  said.  “How  interesting!” 

“Have  you  ever  been  in  New  York?” 

“Oh,  yes,”  she  told  him.  “I  went  to 
boarding-school  just  up  the  Hudson— 
Tarrytown.” 

“Then  you  know  all  about  it,”  he  said, 
without  a  smile. 

“Oh,  they  only  let  us  go  in  chaperoned.” 

“Necessary  in  New  York,”  he  responded. 

“I  like  Chicago  better,”  she  announced. 
“The  men  aren’t  so  self-confident  and  self- 
satisfied.  They’re — nicer.” 

“That’s  a  new  view  of  Chicago,”  he  re¬ 
marked. 

“New  York  makes  you  want  to  be  a 
vampire.” 

“.And  you  don’t  like  that,  I  judge.” 

She  glanced  at  him  sideways  to  see  if  he 
were  fooling.  But  he  appeared  perfectly 
serious.  He  was  too  self-important  to  fool 
about  anything,  most  likely. 

“Not  any  more,”  she  agreed. 

Not  since  she  had  met  David,  anyway, 
she  admitted  to  herself.  She  didn’t  feel 
a  bit  like  one  this  afternoon,  for  instance — 
and  this  man  really  needed  taking  down. 
All  she  needed  to  do  was  to  get  him  to  but¬ 
ton  her  glove,  or  put  her  hand  on  his  arm. 
or  try  the  enthusiastic  y^oung-thing  attitude 
on  him,  and  he  would  fall,  of  course.  She 
wasn’t  afraid  of  him  just  because  he  was 
a  man  and  not  a  boy  like  Doug  or  Tuffy. 
He  wasn’t  much  older  than  David  probably. 
.And  David  liked  her.  .As  they  neared  the 
Brotherhood  House,  she  sat  bolt  upright 
with  excitement.  This  was  where  David  was ! 

“It’s  going  to  be  too  interesting  for 
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te  fjords,”  she  told  the  man  l)eside  her.  “Don't 
[eel  vou  have  to  bother  looking  out  for  me. 
Vou  do  what  you  have  to — and  I’ll  lake 
:h  care  of  myself.” 

^  DHE  went  with  him  up  the  steps  and 

^  through  the  decorated  hallway  to  the 
B-  new  gymnasium.  .\nd  then  she  lost  him 

r.  neatlv  as  a  lady  passed  and  touched  his 
sleeve  and  took  him  off  to  inspect  the  first- 

e  akl  room. 

She  UH>ked  round  for  David  at  once.  He 
f)  was  standing  by  the  small  stage  at  the  end 
of  the  room,  she  saw  in  a  minute,  his  arms 
folded,  talking  to  an  old  lady.  .And  there 
were  shadows  under  his  e>  es.  She  felt  for 
5  a  brief  moment  an  odd  mixture  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  and  compassion  at  those  plain,  dark 
little  circles,  and  then  the  generosity  that 
'  was  always  in  her  came  to  the  surface  in 
a  curious  wave,  stirring  the  blood  in  her 
I  cheeks  to  a  soft  rose  color.  It  look  her 
merely  an  instant  to  reach  him. 

“Why,  hello,  David!”  she  said,  disregard¬ 
ing  the  little  old  lady.  Her  hands  even 
trembled  a  little  with  the  effort  she  had 
made  to  keep  from  touching  him  some¬ 
where.  somehow — he  was  so  near. 

“Hello,  Nancy!”  he  said,  extending  his 
hand.  “How  do  you  hapj)en  to  be  down 
here?” 

She  held  his  hand  just  the  fraction  of  a 
second  longer  than  is  usual. 

‘‘I  wanted  to  see  the  place.”  she  said. 

The  old  lady  had  vanished  now,  she 
noticed,  following  with  unwilling  steps  the 
\Tgorous  arm  of  a  large,  energetic  woman 
with  an  umbrella. 

“Well,  do  you  like  it?"  he  asked,  with 
the  shost  of  his  old  smile. 

“Very  much' — what  I’ve  seen,”  she  said. 
Though  she  could  like  it  a  great  deal  better, 
of  course,  if  she  had  a  nicer  welcome.  Why. 
he  hadn’t  even  unfolded  his  arms — just  ex¬ 
tended  his  hand,  and  then  withdrawn  it 
and  made  the  usual  remarks.  Instead  of — 
For  an  instant  she  almost  turned  away, 
overwhelmed  by  a  swift  desire  to  hurt  him. 
to  make  him  sorr\-  he  had  lost  her,  to  make 
the  breach  an  impassable  gulf.  .And  then 
pride  came  to  her  assistance  and  she  con¬ 
structed  instantly  a  platform  of  impersonal 
interest. 

“Isn’t  it  an  interesting  place?”  she  went 
on.  “Mr.  Stone  brought  me  dowm — I’m  on 
his  committee.  He’s  a  dear!  .And  now  he’s 
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gone  and  left  me  before  I'd  seen  half  of  it. 
Couldn’t  you  spare  me  a  minute?” 

“What  would  you  like  to  see?”  he  in¬ 
quired.  He  was  looking  at  her  with  great 
steadiness. 

“Why,  all  of  it!”  she  cried.  And  then  she 
bethought  herself.  “.And  your  work  last.” 

David  smiled  a  little  at  that. 

“Why,  I’d  be  glad  to,”  he  said  evenly. 

It  was  not  until  they  had  seen  all  of  the 
main  buildings  that  his  nerve  showed  signs 
of  giving  way.  He  looked  down  at  her 
dark-gray  eyes  then,  quite  uncertainly. 

“1  suppose  you  would  like  to  call  this  a 
day,  wouldn’t  you?”  he  inquired  politely. 

“Not  at  all!”  she  retorted.  “Why,  I 
haven’t  seen  your  offices  or  rooms  or  any¬ 
thing  that  you  are  going  to  do.” 

He  bit  his  lips. 

“Has  it  occurred  to  you.  Nan — ”  he 
began.  Hut  she  headed  him  off  at  once. 

“Oh!”  she  cried.  “See  the  cute  stairs! 
Where  do  they  go?” 

He  followed  her,  an  indescribable  mixture 
of  emotions  in  him  at  this  new  sight  of 
her — fear  and  tenderness  and  a  des|)erate 
kind  of  unhappiness.  WTiy,  her  charm  was 
as  potent  as  if  he  had  only  left  her  last 
night  in  the  garden  on  Morpeth  Terrace, 
with  the  hollyhocks  standing  like  ghosts  at 
the  foot  of  the  velvet  sward.  .And  she 
seemed  as  intangible,  as  completely  beyond 
his  control  as  ever. 

He  thrust  the  picture  from  him  angrily. 

Why,  he  breathed  at  her  beck  and  call. 
His  will  was  of  wax.  melting  at  the  flame 
of  her  desire.  Just  of  sufficient  strength  to 
enable  him  to  keep  away  from  her,  so  long 
as  she  made  no  move  to  call  him.  He  might 
be  able  to  fly  from  her,  but  he  would  never 
be  able  to  associate  with  her. 

He  turned  abruptly  from  the  survey  of 
the  “cute  stairs”  at  the  thought  and  led  the 
way  through  the  passage  to  the  Brother¬ 
hood  House  study,  a  rather  desperate  re¬ 
solve  in  his  mind — ^a  decision  to  stick  it  out 
this  once,  anyhow,  and  frankly  to  take  to 
his  heels. 

“It  isn’t  very  comfortable,  is  it?”  she  was 
asking  him  doubtfully  now. 

“Perhaps  not  like  the  homes  of  our 
visitors,”  he  was  answering,  with  a  slight 
touch  of  irony. 

He  opened  the  door  that  led  to  the  stairs. 

“We  don’t  entertain  Congress  .Avenue 
every  day,  you  know,’’  he  added. 
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She  hated  him  for  that. 

“Please  don’t  get  that — that — funny  air.” 

“No  more  humor,”  he  promised.  It  did 
seem  to  give  him  a  perverse  pleasure,  indeed, 
to  be  just  slightly  unpleasant — as  if,  after 
all,  he  were  really  independent  and  could 
say  what — by  Godfrey,  what  he  liked! 

“This  is  my  apartment,”  he  announced. 

She  stood  in  the  doorway  and  took  it  in, 
detail  after  detail — the  six  old  Colonial 
windows;  the  brick  fireplace,  with  the  iron- 
panned  wood-fire  device,  speaking  of  New 
England;  the  plain  board  floor  and  the  rough 
plaster  walls;  the  cane-seated,  green-painted 
straight-back  chairs,  except  for  the  grand¬ 
father  rocker;  the  huge  desk  and  the  blue- 
and-white  chintz  divan  in  the  comer;  the 
plain  old-fashioned- table  with  the  medical 
books  and  tobacco  on  it;  the  white  cheese¬ 
cloth  curtains.  She  sat  down  on  one  of 
the  straight-backed  chairs,  quizzical  curi¬ 
osity  writ  large  on  her  face. 

“Why  on  earth  did  you  do  it,  Dave?”  she 
asked. 

“Well,  it  had  to  be  plain,  you  know,”  he 
said,  “and  our  idea  is  Americanization - ” 

“Oh,  Dave!”  she  protested. 

She  got  up  and  went  over  to  the  window. 

“I  mean  coming  dowm  here.”  It  was  her 
way  of  introducing  the  subject,  of  course. 
“\VIiy  did  you  do  that?” 

“Oh,  mainly  because  Miss  Haynes  asked 
me,  I  imagine,”  he  replied  unsuspectingly. 
“Though,  there’s  a  certain  charm — ”  He 
meant  the  children,  of  course;  but  he 
stopped  short  for  fear  of  saying  it. 

“Oh,”  she  said,  “I  see.  Do  you  like  it?” 

“What  I’ve  seen  of  it,  yes.” 

“Do  you  think  you’ll  stay?”  she  inquired. 

“If  they’ll  have  me,”  he  replied.  He 
hesitated.  “There  is  a  curious  satisfaction 
in  it — quite  intangible,  but  ver\’  real  to  me. 
Aunt  Hat  thinks  I’m  crazy,  of  course.”  It 
was  odd,  the  way  he  fell  into  intimacy 
almost  at  once.  “I  can’t  quite  see  ending 
up  another  Beau  Stoddard,  with  lilies  in  the 
window  and  an  invitation  to  the  latest 
debutante’s  ball  on  the  table.” 

“But  wasn’t  it  a  rather  sudden  idea?”  she 
ventured. 

“Oh,  yes,”  he  admitted. 

She  stared  at  him,  a  tiny  hint  of  unhappi¬ 
ness  in  her  eyes.  She  could  stand  the  sweet¬ 
ness  of  her  heart  no  longer. 

“Dave,”  she  asked,  “don’t  j’ou  like  me 
any  more?” 


He  stirred  uncomfortably  in  the  sudden 
silence. 

“Isn’t  that  a  closed  subject.  Nan?”  ht 
asked.  He  did  not  dare  look  at  her. 

She  was  buttoning  and  unbuttoning  h« 
gloves  quite  meticulouslv. 

“Is  it?” 

He  took  his  courage  in  his  hands. 

“Yes,”  he  said  firmly. 

She  rose  without  the  least  warning,  stood 
quite  still  for  an  instant  while  his  heart 
stopped  beating  and  he  set  his  jaw— and 
then  she  went  to  the  window,  brushing  her 
veil  against  her  eyes  with  a  curious  motion. 

“.\11  right,  David,”  she  said.  The  hesi¬ 
tation  was  barely  perceptible.  “Let’s  go 
back.” 

His  heart  smote  him  \'iolentlv. 

“No,”  he  said. 

“Yes!”  she  said  passionately. 

“Nan—”  he  began. 

“I’m  going!”  she  cried.  “I  don’t  see  why 
they  put  love  in  the  world - ” 

SHE  almost  ran  down  the  narrow,  steep 
little  stairs  then,  running  blindly  into 
the  closed  door  at  the  bottom  like  some 
kitten  pursued  by  a  terrible  phantom,  open¬ 
ing  it  swiftly,  the  thought  of  escape  over¬ 
shadowing  all  concern  over  the  astonish¬ 
ment  of  any  one  who  might  see  her — the  old 
Irishman  who  stood  with  the  broom  by  the 
hearth  in  the  study,  the  two  women  who 
stood  with  young  Dr.  Dunstan,  the  little 
groups  in  the  passage  and  the  gymnasium, 
or  anybody  else. 

VVhy  had  they  put  love  in  the  world,  if 
this  was  what  it  did  to  you? 

It  was  not  until  she  was  back  at  Morpeth 
Terrace,  however,  an  hour  later,  that  she 
gave  way  to  her  feelings  and  the  tears  came 
in  a  tiny  flood — a  kind  of  despair  in  her. 
indeed,  by  that  time,  as  she  lay  on  the  bed 
and  the  w’heel  of  emotion  dipped  into  pride 
and  bitterness,  loneliness  and  longing,  and 
into  love  again.  Why,  the  thing  must  be 
just  one  more  part  of  their  quarrel,  of  their 
relations!  It  couldn’t  be  that  David  really 
wanterl  to  end  everything. 

She  lay  on  the  bed  in  her  own  room  after 
dinner,  watching  the  dusk  gradually  fade 
and  the  street-lamp  outside  shine  in  white 
splotches  on  the  wall,  in  her  heart  an  almost 
unbearable  loneliness  and  no  picture  e.xcept 
that  of  David. 

Yes;  he  was  probably  just  rising  from  the 
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tjbJe  in  the  Brotherhood  House  now  and 
going  up  those'  narrow  stairs  to  his  rooms. 
Or  perhaps  he  was  going  out.  That  was 
more  likely.  There  was  some  meeting  at 
VIrs.  Edmunds’.  Dr.  Musson  had  said 
[here  was.  How  could  he  go — if  he  felt  at 
alias  she  did? 

Perhaps,  however,  he  didn’t.  There  was 
gaietv  in  the  Brotherhood  House — that 
bhie-eyed  Vera  V’assilof  and  Henry  Dunstan! 
There  were  so  many  people  in  his  life.  Not 
at  all  like  her’s. 

It  was  just  ten  o’clock  when  she  rose. 
She  switched  on  the  little  lamp  at  the  head 
of  her  bed,  standing  a  moment  staring  at 
its  soft  rose  light.  Then  she  went  softly 
to  her  closet  and  picked  out  her  Peter 
Thompson,  undoing  her  velvet  dinner  dress 
as  she  went. 

It  fell  in  a  little  heap  on  the  closet  door. 
But  she  paid  no  attention  to  its  fate.  She 
had  the  blue  blouse  half-way  on,  indeed,  as 
she  tiptoed  across  the  room  and  fixed  her 
hair  a  moment  before  the  glass. 

A  few  minutes,  and  she  stood  at  the  door, 
listening  intently  into  the  dimly  lit  upper 
hall,  staring  down  the  grandeur  of  the  big 
square  stairs,  aware  of  no  sound  except  that 
of  Aunt  Minnie  playing  Canfield  in  the 
back  room,  occasionally  cheating  when  de¬ 
feat  seemed  imminent. 

She  stole  down  the  stairs  then,  dosing  the 
big  front  door  behind  her  softly,  and  hurried 
across  the  terrace  and  down  the  long  stretch 
to  the  car-line,  her  slippers  tapping  under 
foot  the  summer  sidewalks  dark  with  rain 
as  she  ran  to  catch  the  car.  She  got  on, 
oddly  triumphant. 

Curious  how  few  people  went  down-town 
at  ten  at  night,  she  thought,  as  she  sat  quite 
huddled  in  her  coat  on  one  of  the  side  seats 
of  the  deserted  car,  her  eyes  fixed  on  the 
changing  lights  and  shadows  of  Garfield 
.\venue  outside. 

She  changed  cars  for  Woodlawn  at  the 
square,  quite  unconscious  of  the  efforts  of 
the  flashily  dressed  young  man  by  the 
trolley-pole  to  attract  her  attention,  only 
dimly  aware  of  the  crowd  of  women  with 
babies  and  packages,  of  negroes  standing  on 
the  rear  platforms,  of  the  crowd  of  rough 
men  forward  in  the  car  making  obscure 
remarks. 

She  tapped  her  fingers  on  the  window- 
pane  to  keep  her  thoughts  off  David  and 
stop  the  odd  Ideating  of  her  heart. 
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Kerrigan  Street  was  next,  she  noticed. 
And  she  got  off  hastily. 

She  was  actually  here  at  last.  Was 
David  home? 

The  night-light  shone  dimly  in  the  little 
office  in  the  brick  house,  and  she  went  up 
the  walk  and  op>ened  the  door  swiftly,  noise¬ 
lessly.  But  the  room  was  empty.  Sudden 
color  came  to  her  cheeks  as  she  stood  an 
instant  on  the  faded  rug. 

Well,  she  would  wait  for  him  in  the  room 
up-stairs,  in  the  big  grandfather  rocker. 
No  one  would  come  there,  and  when  he 
came  he  would  lie  alone.  She  mounted  the 
narrow  stairs,  holding  up  her  skirts,  brrath- 
less  with  e.xcitement,  and  opened  the  high 
door  at  the  top — and  got  one  of  the  pleas¬ 
antest  surprises  of  her  existence  I 

He  was  standing  by  the  desk,  alone — 
and  he  turned  almost  instantly  and  saw  her. 

“Nan!”  he  said. 

She  did  not  take  a  single  chance. 

“I’ve  come  to  tell  you  I  love  you,”  she 
said. 

And,  oh,  what  a  desperate  hurry  she 
seemed  to  be  in  to  say  it! 

“Nan!”  he  repeated. 

.And  he  took  her  in  his  arms. 

It  was  not  until  almost  an  hour  later  that 
he  bethought  himself  to  ask  her  if  she  was 
going  to  marry  him. 

“\\Tiy,  of  course.”  she  said  then,  smiling. 
“Wasn’t  that  what  we  fought  about?” 

And  two  tiny  tears  came  to  her  eyes. 

“But  why  the  tears?”  he  asked  gaily. 

“Because  I  want  you  to  remember  alwav's, 
that  I  loved  v'ou  to-night,”  she  whispered. 

TH.AT  was  the  perfect  hour.  Across  the 
world,  at  Charing  Cross,  love  said 
good-by  forever,  for  it  was  the  August  of 
Nineteen  fourteen.  .At  the  Gare  du  Nord, 
happiness  strained  its  eyes  after  the  depart¬ 
ing  beloved.  Even  in  the  Wilhelmstras.se 
B^nhof,  tears  and  sad  premonition  caught 
at  the  throat  of  pride.  But  in  Clewesbury 
David  and  Nancy  only  waited  each  evening 
until  a  result  had  been  posted  in  a  big 
marble  hall,  and  then  they  sought  the  quiet 
garden  on  Morp)eth  Terrace,  where  love 
could  hold  sway  uninterrupted. 

That  was  all  the  war  meant  to  them  then. 
No  war-emotion  in  Clewesbury — only  the 
next  thing  to  it,  civic  pride.  Was  not 
Clewesbury  the  sixth  city?  Why,  then, 
should  she  not  have  the  sixth  biggest 
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federated  charities?  Pride  of  bigness  threw 
its  mantle  over  even  Clewesbury’s  slums 
at  the  thought. 

.\nd  the  charity  camjKiign  was  a  huge 
success,  .^s  Andrew  Van  VVyck  stated  in 
the  Clewesbury  Club,  they  had  three  million 
now,  and  they  could  put  out  their  hands  and 
find  these  charities  whenever  they  wanted  to. 
That  seemed  to  reliev'e  him  immensely. 

It  was  just  a  week  later  that  David  told 
his  aunts  about  his  engagement,  at  one  of 
those  Sunday  dinners  which  had  marked 
the  gatherings  of  the  Carpenter  family  from 
time  immemorial. 

“I’m  not  surprised,”  Aunt  Hat  remarked 
in  her  teacup.  Had  she  not  prophesied  this 
very  thing  to  Susan,  ever  since  the  evening 
they  saw  David  with  the  girl  at  Edmunds’? 
All  these  goings-on  these  last  few  months 
most  likely  had  been  part  of  her  deviltry. 
The  girl  had  set  her  cap  for  David  from  the 
beginning,  and  secured  him,  tocK — despite 
the  fact  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  pick 
out  a  more  unlikely  person  to  go  live  with 
him  on  Kerrigan  Street.  They  wanted 
sensible,  practical  women  in  the  Brother¬ 
hood  House — as  sensible,  at  least,  as  women 
with  such  ridiculously  advanced  ideas 
could  be.  Not  coquettes.  .\nd  that  was 
all  you  could  call  this  girl. 

“But  she’s  wonderful,  .Aunt  Hat,  really,” 
David  told  her.  “You  will  l>e  crazy  afx)ut 
her  when  you  know  her.” 

“No  doubt,”  Hat  retorted.  “Her  father, 
too,  I  suppose.”  What  would  David’s 
grandfather  have  thought  of  such  a  mar¬ 
riage?  Or  Mr.  Van  Wyck  leading  the  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce?  Time  was  working  odd 
changes  in  Clewesbury  since  Peter  had  been 
elected  president  of  the  Congress  Avenue 
Driving  Club  and  had  climbed  stiffly  out  of 
his  cutter  on  his  snow-swept  steps  outside 
and  gone  up  to  his  blue-carjieted  room 
to  die. 

“When  are  you  going  to  Ije  married?” 
Susan  asked. 

“In  December,”  David  replied,  Ijefore  hu¬ 
mor  forced  a  slight  qualification.  “Though 
I  suppose  it  def>ends  somewhat  on  Mr. 
Van  Wyck.” 

The  cynicism  that  underlay  every  thought 
of  Miss  Harriet  Carjjenter’s  came  to  the 
jwrface  then  as  she  rose  from  the  dessert. 

“And  not  at  all  on  Susan  and  me,  I  see,” 
she  said  abruptly.  The  Carpenters  always 
made  fools  of  themselves  when  they  mar¬ 


ried,  she  decided,  as  she  climbed  the  stairs 
that  evening. 

'  I  'HERE  was  no  apprehension  in  David. 

^  however,  that  he  was  doing  anything 
fcxdish.  It  would  be  heaven  itself  to  own 
Nancy  completely!  Nothing  else  could  com¬ 
pare  to  that.  She  was  different,  of  course— 
she  was  not  like  his  aunts,  for  instance,  w 
filise  Edmunds  or  Janet  .Addams;  but  she 
was  charmingly  different,  vividlv  different—  ' 
that  was  all.  She  was  enthralling,  once  you 
knew  her- — adorable! 

.Afterward,  those  three  months  always 
apfxrared  to  David  like  some  splendid  bit  (rf 
fjageantry  which  Clewesbury  had  arranged 
as  a  background  for  happiness.  Only  the 
failure  of  Nancy  to  tell  her  father  worried 
him  at  first.  She  could  not  avoid  that  for¬ 
ever,  he  knew,  and  he  began  to  feel  uncom¬ 
fortable  of  nights  now,  when  he  encountered 
the  old  man  for  an  instant  sometimes  as 
he  came  or  left  the  house  on  Morpeth 
Terrace.  Why  did  she  not  take  her  courage 
in  her  hands  and  take  the  plunge? 

He  never  knew  how  Nancy  dreaded  the 
interview. 

A  double  dread  was  in  her  mind— her 
father  and  herself.  Yes;  engagement  was 
wonderful,  thrilling!  But  it  seemed  so  final, 
somehow,  to  tell  her  father.  She  would 
never  be  able  to  withdraw  after  she  had  told 
him,  even  if  she  felt  she  wanted  to.  He 
would  make  her  go  through  with  it.  It  was 
like  giving  up  all  idea  of  merely  trying  love 
and  engagement  to  tell  him  she  had  decided 
to  marry.  .And  then,  too,  he  would  Ije  so 
sarcastic  even  without  any  such  considera¬ 
tions  on  her  part.  He  would  Ije  so  un¬ 
pleasant! 

Those  were  the  thoughts  that  w’ere  hold¬ 
ing  her  back.  They  were  the  reasons,  too, 
why  .she  delayed  the  whole  thing  too  long 
in  the  end,  unaware  of  the  tide  of  anger 
which  was  rising  in  .Andrew  Van  \\  yck  as 
he  sat  in  the  library'  at  night  listening  to  the 
voices— and  the  lack  of  them— on  the  j)er- 
gola  outside,  or  came  home  alx»ut  one 
o’clock  from  the  club  and  saw  by  ihe  ojjen 
French  windows  that  his  daughter  wa^ 
still  up. 

It  was  a  sort  of  dull  rage  that  was  taking 
fxj.ssession  of  him  during  those  evenings— 
a  rage  that  came  because  of  his  clear  realizap 
tion  that  she  was  getting  more  outrageous 
instead  of  less.  She  was  staying  up  all  night 
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now  with  this  Dr.  Carpenter  out  in  the 
garden,  after  playing  him  for  six  months 
and  getting  sick  of  him  and  then  roping  him 
in  again.  It  was  toward  the  beginning  of 
the  third  week  that  he  decided  to  act.  One 
evening  he  waited  grimly  for  David  to  go 
home  and  then  followed  Nan  heavily  up  the 
stairs  toward  the  blue  bedroom,  still  holding 
a  copy  of  the  Pottery  Magazine  in  his  hand. 

“Nan,”  he  said  deliberately,  “this  has  got 
to  stop.” 

She  turned  swiftly. 

“What  has?”  she  asked. 

He  clenched  the  magazine  a  little  tighter. 
This  was  always  her  game  —  misunder¬ 
standing. 

“This  flirtation  stuff!”  he  said  angrily. 
“There’s  only  one  name  for  the  sort  of  wo¬ 
man  you’ll  be  if  you  go  on!”  He  took  his 
cigar  out  of  his  mouth.  “Don’t  you  suppose 
I  know  what  you’re  doing?  Don’t  you 
suppose  I’ve  ever  seen  a  woman  make  a  fool 
of  herself?  What  in  Cod’s  name  are  you 
thinking  of  to  go  on  like  this?” 

Her  hands  dropped,  and  she  sat  down  at 
the  dressing-table,  her  eyes  on  her  knees. 

“Suppose  I  don’t  intend  to  ‘go  on’?” 
she  asked. 

“You  never  intend  to,”  he  told  her.  “This 
thing  with  Carpenter  was  going  to  be 
different — wasn’t  it?  .\nd  how  different 
is  it?” 

“It  isn’t  the  same,”  she  said  in  a  low  tone. 

“It’s  got  the  same  look  to  me!” 

“But  it’s  different,”  she  repeated  softly. 

He  stared  at  her  for  a  moment  and  then 
sat  down. 

“Well,  what’s  the  difference?”  he  in¬ 
quired.  There  was  no  use  taking  up  any¬ 
thing  with  her  unless  you  took  it  up  thor¬ 
oughly.  It  took  an  hour  to  get  anywhere — 
with  her  mind! 

“Why,  the  difference  is,”  she  said,  “that 
I’m  going  to  marry  David.” 

It  took  Mr.  Van  Wyck  almost  a  minute 
to  digest  that.  .\nd  then  he  indulged  in 
a  satirical  chuckle. 

“Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that?”  he 
asked.  This  was  a  brand-new  dodge. 

“It’s  true,”  she  told  him.  “I’m  going  to 
marry  him  in  December.” 

Going  to  marry!  That  fact  struck  through 
Mr.  Van  Wyck's  cynicism  like  a  dagger. 
Why,  marriage  wasn’t  flirtation.  She  could 
not  mean  marriage.  But  if  she  did?  Per¬ 
haps  there  w’asn’t  any  dodge  about  the 
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thing  in  the  least.  Perhaps — he  gripped 
himself  tightly  where  he  sat  on  the  chair 
and  refused  to  be  stampeded. 

“Going  to  marry  him  before  you  get  sick 
of  him,  eh?”  he  inquired  sarcastically. 

“Perhaps,”  Nancy  replied.  A  tiny  spot 
of  color  crept  back  in  each  cheek  with  her 
admission,  as  if  to  warn  her  to  say  no  more. 
Explanations  in  this  house  only  meant 
endless  argument,  endless  harangues.  It 
was  best  to  keep  things  to  oneself. 

“Are  you  serious?”  Andrew  Van  Wyck 
inquired. 

“Quite,”  she  answered,  as  she  turned  to 
her  mirror  and  began  doing  her  hair. 

She  had  combed  it  and  begun  her  braid 
before  her  father  spoke  again. 

“Well,  I’ll  be  damned!”  he  said. 

She  turned  on  him  quite  hotly. 

“I  don’t  see  why  you  say  that!”  she  cried. 

“Because  I  don’t  think  you  know  what 
you’re  doing,”  he  told  her  angrily.  ‘‘Be¬ 
cause  I  think  you’re  getting  into  one  more 
mess.  Because  I  think  you’re  following  your 
t)wn  sweet  w’ill — and  ignoring  the  conse¬ 
quences.  Isn’t  that  enough?” 

Why,  she  wouldn’t  last  with  this  fellow! 

Three  weeks  ago  in  the  office  she  must 
hav'e  been  engaged  to  him,  and  yet  she’d 
played  every  one  of  her  infernal  flirtatious 
tricks  on  Forrester  Stone!  That  showed 
what  the  thing  would  amount  to  even  under 
good  circumstances.  And  this  fellow  lived 
on  Kerrigan  Street! 

“I  suppose  you’re  going  to  live  on  Kerri¬ 
gan  Street,”  he  added  angrily. 

“I  guess  so,”  she  admitted. 

The  curious  mixture  of  affection  and  irri¬ 
tation  that  she  always  called  forth  rolled 
mountain-high  in  .\ndrew  Van  Wyck. 

“Well,  I  won’t  let  you,”  he  said  harshly. 
‘‘You’ll  listen  to  me  before  you  throw  away 
your  life.  You’re  piling  up  real  trouble  for 
yourself  this  time.  You’re  not  made  for 
this  God-.\lmighty  uplifting  stuff.  You 
won’t  stand  it  six  months.  It’s  mighty 
different  living  on  Kerrigan  Street  from  just 
going  down  there  with  Forrester  and  coming 
back  to  this  bathroom  at  night.  By  God. 
I  know!  I’ve  spent  my  life  getting  out  of 
places  like  Kerrigan  Street.  It’s  no  place 
for  a  woman  like  you.  If  you’ve  got  to 
marry,  don’t  marry  there.”  He  stared  at 
her  with  a  kind  of  fury.  “Do  you  see?” 

He  bit  his  cigar  again  as  she  did  not 
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answer,  sudden  conviction  in  him  that  she 
wouldn’t  see.  No;  water  and  sand!  That 
was  she.  You  could  talk  until  hell  froze 
over — and  it  had  no  effect  on  her  intentions, 
once  her  desires  were  roused.  She  just  used 
talk  to  obscure  facts.  How  she  must  put  it 
over  this  Carpenter! 

“Don’t  Carpenter  see  that?"  he  inquired 
abruptly. 

“David  loves  me,’’  she  said. 

“For  vourself  alone,  eh?" 

“Yes." 

In  the  silence,  .\ndrew  \'an  \Yyck 
doubted  it. 

“Dvies  he  know  that  that  is  all  he’ll  get 
out  of  it?”  he  inquired  grimly. 

For  the  first  time  Nancy  smiled. 

“He  isn’t  marrying  me  for  money,”  she 
said.  Her  smile  became  a  tiny  laugh  at  that. 
The  picture  of  impractical  David  marrying 
any  one  for  money  was  grotesque.  It  had 
the  humor  of  burlesque  in  it. 

“Because  he  won’t  get  it.  if  he  is,”  Mr. 
\'an  Wyck  stated. 

“Meaning  you  won’t  give  me  anything?” 
she  asked  him  directly. 

“Not  even  the  cost  of  a  wedding,”  he 
replied. 

“Just  why?” 

“So  he  can  appreciate  just  you  alone,” 
he  said  grimly. 

And  he  rolled  up  the  Pottery  Magazine 
quite  tightly  and  went  slowly  out  of  the 
room  and  down  the  hall. 

If  the  fellow  w’as  taking  advantage  of  her 
emotions  to  marry  her  in  hopes  of  getting 
the  Van  VV’yck  money,  why,  he  had  another 
guess  coming,  he  told  himself  as  he  closed 
the  door  of  his  own  room.  .\11  these  fellows 
came  to  money  in  the  end,  particularly  as 
they  got  older.  And  this  man  was  over 
thirty.  She  would  never  see  anything 
straight  herself.  Her  vanity  obscured  every¬ 
thing  else.  She  thought  she  was  irresistible. 
But  this  would  bring  the  thing  out  in  the 
open. 

WELL,  it  accomplished  that,  too.  It 
brought  David  to  the  V’an  VVyck 
Building  the  next  afternoon,  in  his  mind  an 
impression  that  he  had  been  letting  Nancy 
carry  the  burden  of  their  engagement  some¬ 
how — and  that  she  had  mismanaged  it. 


It  was  a  cool  enough  interview  that  fol¬ 
lowed.  He  was  biting  off  more  than  he 
could  chew,  \'an  VVyck  told  David — and  he 
did  not  consider  his  daughter  old  enough 
to  marry  or  of  the  temperament  that  should 
marry  without  being  more  positive  than  she 
was  about  this  affair.  The  man  she  married 
should  l>e  able  to  hold  her  for  a  year  with¬ 
out  seeing  her  at  all.  He  might  be  disposed 
to  call  that  love.  Otherwise,  love  was  only 
the  name  fords  gave  to  desire.  Nancy  could 
never  live  on  Kerrigan  Street,  anyway,  and 
he  didn’t  purjxjse  supporting  the  man  she 
married  in  idleness.  So  that  di.sposed  of 
that. 

The  best  thing  for  any  man  to  do  w’as  to 
forget  Nancy — unless  he  wanted  to  live  in 
hell  for  the  next  twenty  years. 

If  David  knew  all  these  things  and  con¬ 
sidered  them,  and  still  wanted  to  marry 
Nancy,  why,  he  could  only  say  that  he 
couldn’t  stop  him,  and  that  he  wouldn’t 
interfere.  Each  man’s  life  was  his  own. 
Each  woman’s,  too.  David  could  shoulder 
the  responsibility  he  had  carried  for  some 
twenty  y'ears — if  he  insisted.  But  as  for 
himself,  he  washed  his  hands  of  the  whole 
thing. 

.\nd  he  would  never  advance  one  cent. 

“The  old  man  is  all  right,  though,”  David 
told  Nancy  that  night.  “He’s  only  worried. 
I  think,  because  he  doesn’t  know  how  you 
are  going  to  stand  living  on  Kerrigan  Street. 
.\nd  he’s  really  fond  of  you,  ’way  inside.” 

“Maybe,”  Nancy  said  inscrutably'. 

“Do  you  think  you  will  like  it?”  he  asked. 

“Oh,  Dave!”  she  remonstrated.  “What 
difference  does  that  make  to  us?” 

It  didn’t  make  any  difference  where  y'ou 
lived,  indeed — that  wasn’t  the  doubtful 
question  in  marriage.  The  real  question 
was:  How  did  you  feel  about  “forever  and 
ever”?  Wasn’t  that  the  real  question? 

“Did  he  tell  y'ou  he  wouldn’t  give  me  any 
money?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  yes,”  David  answered. 

“What  did  you  say?” 

“I?”  he  exclaimed.  “Why',  I  guess  I  didn’t 
say  anything — as  I  remember.” 

“You’re  a  dear!”  she  told  him  im¬ 
pulsively. 

.\nd  she  kissed  him  swiftly,  rather  to  his 
astonishment. 


Are  these  strangely  matched  persons  laying  for  themselves  the  foundation  of  a  life  of  happiness  or  of 
misery?  The  developments  in  the  next  instalment  of  this  great  human  story  are  of  intense  interest; 
See  July  Everybody’s — out  June  15th. 
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Spirit  of  the  Man 

Hiv.  r  Vou  Ever  ITondered  How  Afiimals  Look 
Vpon  Us^  What  They  Think  of  Us^  or  IV hat 
They  Would  Think  if  They  Had  that  Power? 

It  is  a  Fascinating  Question  That  this  Fascinatin% 

Story  Raises 

By  Alan  Sullivan 

Author  of'*The  Spirit  of  the  Beast" 

Illustration  by  Ernest  Fuhr 

The  jungle’s  edge  rose  like  a  solid  A  hundred  yards  away  a  black  porter 
green  wall  within  a  hundred  feet  sighed  in  his  sleep,  and  the  beast  b^me 
of  the  white  men’s  camp.  On  the  instantly  rigid.  Presently  he  raised  him- 
other  side  was  a  strip  of  yellow  self  to  full  height,  rolling  a  round  head  on 
sand,  and  beyond  that  a  black,  unwrinkled  his  massive  shoulders,  so  that  his  trunk 
river,  gliding  mysteriously  from  the  un-  thrust  up  from  the  tangle  of  grass  and  vine 
known.  Three  men  sat  on  camp-stools  like  that  of  some  hideous  god,  till,  dropping 
round  a  small  table  that  was  set  close  to  the  on  all  fours  and  crouching  close  to  the 
strip  of  sand.  At  a  little  distance  a  group  ground,  he  crept  stealthily  on.  A  moment 
of  blacks  squatted  near  a  fire,  from  which  later  he  put  out  a  homy  hand,  made  a  deep, 
a  thin  pencil  of  smoke  climbed  into  the  soft  rumble  in  his  muscle-bound  throat  and 
motionless  air.  There  was  talk  in  the  low,  felt  timidly  at  the  corner  of  the  camp-table, 
even  accents  that  the  wilderness  imposes  Strange  odors  assailed  his  nostrils,  and  every' 
on  those  who  brave  her  solitudes,  then  nerve  was  tensely  ready  for  escape, 
a  lighting  of  pipes — and  silence.  Presently  Soon  the  fear  in  the  black  eyes  became 
the  three  disappeared  into  the  brown  assuaged,  and  he  slid  his  blunted  fingers 
pyramid  of  a  weather-beaten  tent;  the  along  the  smooth  surface  toward  a  metal 
l)iacks  vanished  to  their  own  shelter  a  little  cup.  He  did  not  know  what  the  cup  was 
farther  down-stream.  for,  but  that  evening  had  watched  the  men 

The  camp  was  deep  in  sleep  when  some-  putting  it  to  their  faces  time  after  time, 
thing  stirred  at  the  edge  of  the  jungle  Then  his  teeth  fastened  in  it,  and  as  the 
colonnade.  The  tangle  of  lianas  parted  and,  edge  pressed  hard  against  his  nose,  he  be- 
framed  in  vines,  the  fl'it  face  of  a  great  ap)e  came  horribly  frightened  and  threw  the 
w’as  turned  toward  the  river.  He  stood,  thing  aw’ay.  Next  he  essayed  a  fork  that 
monstrous,  hairy  and  half  human,  his  black  a  lazy  cook  had  left  unwashed,  and  the  faint 
lips  lifted,  his  pwinted  ears  twitching — a  taste  of  strange  food  gave  him  a  queer 
master  of  the  jungle  surv’eying  the  environ-  thrill,  just  as  if  the  taste  were  not  entirely 
ment  of  man  wnUi  a  savage  and  poignant  new.  .\fter  that  he  stayed  quite  still  for  a 
fascination.  With  nostril  and  ear  he  tested  time  till  he  began  to  hunt  nervously  about 
the  silence  for  sign  of  danger,  then  moved  for  the  cup,  and,  finding  it,  laid  it  back  on 
noiselessly  fonvard.  the  table  with  a  little  chuckle  of  pleasure. 
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Finally  he  leaned  his  great  arms  on  the 
boards  and  stared  wistfully  at  the  tent. 

There  was  neither  fear  nor  anger  in  the 
terrible  features,  but  only  a  vast  wonder. 
He  had  known  of  the  presence  of  these  new 
animals  for  days,  and  something  had  been 
calling  him  ever  since  they  came.  He  knew, 
too,  that  the  jungle  was  afraid  of  them — as 
it  was  of  him — and  this  made  him  feel  as 
though  they  were  not  his  natural  enemies. 
He  could  not  trust  them  yet,  for,  balanced 
in  the  tree-tops,  he  had  seen  too  much 
killing.  But  a  far-away  voice  told  him  to 
keep  as  close  as  he  dared  and  see  as  much  as 
he  might.  And  it  appeared  now  that,  for 
animals  who  were  weak  and  moved  so  slow¬ 
ly,  they  were  very  powerful. 

From  the  tent  came  the  sound  of  a  voice, 
sleepy  but  distinct.  The  great  ape  stiffened 
where  he  stood,  ready  for  instant  flight. 
But  in  the  same  instant  he  heard  a  whisper 
commanding  him  to  stay  and  promising 
that  there  was  no  danger.  So  he  remained, 
{X)ised  tensely,  while  little  quivers  ran 
through  his  body.  The  sounds  sank  into 
his  brain,  and  presently  his  wide  gray  lips 
l)egan  to  twist  in  wordless  imitation.  He 
made  no  noise,  but  stood  there  with  con¬ 
torted  face  till  the  sound  died.  It  seemed 
that  he  ought  to  be  able  to  do  this  if  he 
tried.  But  he  was  also  sure  that  this  was 
not  the  time.  Presently,  creeping  close  to 
the  tent,  he  crouched  low  in  the  half-light 
and  rested  a  long  time  without  stirring. 

IN  THE  middle  of  the  ne.xt  forenoon, 
the  white  men  struck  into  the  jungle, 
walking  single-file.  The  trail  was  crooked, 
much  overgrown  and  indistinct.  \  hun¬ 
dred  feet  above  them  the  great  ape  swung 
easily  through  the  branches.  He  did  not 
know  w'here  they  were  going  or  why;  he 
knew  only  that  he  wnnted  to  go,  too.  He 
had  been  thinking  about  them  in  his  own 
way  ever  since  he  slipped  out  of  camp  in  the 
small  of  the  morning,  his  brain  full  of 
tumult.  Finding  his  mate,  he  had  angered 
her  by  making  strange  sounds  with  lips  and 
throat,  so  that  he  had  not  slept  at  all.  And 
he  desired,  above  all  things,  to  keep  this 
new  matter  secret. 

So  for  hours  he  watched  and  brooded. 
The  rest  of  the  tribe  swung  along,  but  he 
chased  them  away  with  a  fury  that  drew 
glances  of  surprise  from  the  men  beneath. 
As  time  passed,  the  great  ape  l)ecame  con¬ 


scious  of  a  queer  protective  impulse  that 
prompted  him  to  search  the  tree-tops  for 
dangers  which  might  threaten  the  things 
below,  and  which,  he  was  somehow  assured, 
they  could  not  see  for  themselves.  Busy 
with  all  this,  he  forgot,  for  the  first  time 
in  his  life,  to  eat,  and  was  downcast  when 
the  men  Ijegan  to  retrace  their  steps.  He 
was  even  a  little  used  to  the  report  of  a 
rifle,  having  decided  that  there  was  no  dan¬ 
ger  unless  he  could  see  the  strange  animals’ 
eyes  at  the  same  time.  That  night,  at  sun¬ 
down,  his  mate  received  a  severe  beating, 
and  he  took  up  his  observation-point  again. 

There  was  little  done  in  camp  that  eve¬ 
ning  which  escaped  notice,  and  when  it 
had  gone  to  sleep,  he  began  a  close  and 
painstaking  survey. 

First  to  the  fire.  There  was  no  red 
flower  now.  When  he  looked  for  it,  he  hurt 
his  fingers.  Then  to  the  table,  where  he 
found  more  things  than  before.  Lifting  the 
cup,  he  did  not  bite,  and  a  little  water 
trickled  down  his  gullet.  The  hairless  brow> 
were  raised  in  surprise.  He  tried  the  fork 
again,  and  pushing  it  too  far  in,  pricked  his 
throat.  He  puzzled  over  this,  and  did  it 
the  second  time — vv'ithout  it  hurting  him. 
From  that  he  went  on,  learning  not  to 
grasp  things  too  strongly,  because  it  seemed 
to  hurt  them.  Finally  he  sat  in  a  camp- 
chair,  which  immediately  collapsed.  He 
leapted  from  the  ruin  straight  into  the  air 
with  the  poignant  knowledge  that  he  had 
done  something  wrong.  Then,  as  though 
to  conceal  the  crime,  he  stuffed  the  frag¬ 
ments  under  a  bush. 

.And  all  this  time  he  was  getting  happier. 
The  camp  w'as  very  quiet.  He  wanted 
to  crawl  near  the  strange  animals  and 
lie  down  beside  them.  .And  just  then  he 
heard  the  faintest  possible  splash  in  the 
black  water.  .A  crocodile  had  lifted  him¬ 
self,  shining,  from  the  river,  and  waddled 
slowly  across  the  strip  of  sand. 

The  ape  bristled  where  he  stood,  for  to 
all  simians  the  crocodile  is  a  thing  of  fear. 
There  is  no  escape  once  those  long  jaws  have 
closed,  and  it  is  vain  to  batter  at  that  bony 
skull.  The  manlike  beast  knew  this,  and 
his  first  impulse  was  to  fly,  but  there  rose 
within  him  a  grim  fury  that  this  monster 
should  threaten  those  whom  he  now,  sud¬ 
denly  and  in  a  queer  way,  recognized  as 
friends.  His  hairy  throat  began  to  swell; 
muscles  bulged  on  neck  and  arms  as  he 


Grabbing  tbe  bantUe.  be  waged  war.  giving  vent  to  boarse,  choking  grunts  of  fury.  Tbe  crocodile 

rocked  in  anger. 
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crouched.  The  crocodile  glanced  at  him 
malev’olently  with  a  narrow,  vicious  eye, 
then,  taking  no  further  heed,  waddled  nearer 
the  ■  tent.  The  tent  interested  him  ex¬ 
ceedingly. 

The  scaly  twenty-foot  length  had  covered 
half  the  distance  when  the  ape  made  a 
little  dancing  motion.  Simultaneously  his 
right  paw  touched  something  round  and 
smooth  and  hard.  It  was  the  handle  of 
a  shovel.  The  callous  fingers  closed  on  it, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  the  big 
brute  knew  that  he  was  armed.  It  had  no 
weight,  but  the  ape  felt  that  with  this  he 
could  strike  and  stand  farther  off  then  ever 
l)efore.  The  crocodile  halted  for  an  instant, 
having  perceived  something  new,  then 
lurched  silently  forward.  He  had  smelled 
that  which  was  within  the  tent. 

There  was  only  a  few  yards  left  when  the 
ape  hurled  himself  into  the  air.  He  landed 
just  outside  the  hissing  swing  of  the  croco¬ 
dile’s  deadly  tail,  and,  lifting  the  shovel, 
brought  it  down  with  terrific  force  on  the 
broad,  sheathed  neck.  \  clatter  of  metal 
on  bone,  and  the  thing  split  in  his  grip. 
Grabbing  the  handle,  he  waged  war,  giving 
y^nt  to  hoarse,  choking  grunts  of  fury. 
The  crocodile  rocked  in  anger.  He  was  not 
wont  to  be  balked  of  his  desire.  The  great 
jaws  clashed,  and  half  his  length  skidded 
to  right  or  left  as  the  big  hairy  body  danced, 
barking,  beside  him.  Then  from  the  tent 
came  a  shout,  and  three  men  tumbled  into 
the  moonlight. 

The  ape  recognized  something  in  the 
hands  of  the  first,  and  heard  more  shouts 
from  the  blacks,  who  came  racing  up,  but 
for  the  very  first  time  he  was  too  lost  in 
anger  to  know  fear.  The  passion  of  pro¬ 
tection  had  transformed  him  into  a  demon. 
Came  a  flash  and  a  sharp  report.  His  side 
felt  suddenly  sore,  and  where  the  crocodile’s 
eye  had  been  was  now  a  gaping  hole.  At 
that  he  knew  instinctively  that  there  was 
no  further  need  for  help — and  these  new 
kinsmen  had  hurt  him.  Swaying  in  sheer 
wonder,  he  waited  till,  at  a  shout  that  saved 
hb  life,  though  he  could  not  know  it,  he 
flung  himself  into  the  jungle. 

A  GUARD  was  posted  at  the  water’s  edge, 
and  the  camp  drifted  back  to  slumber 
after  a  hot  argument  as  to  what  the  fight 
had  been  really  about.  But  no  man  came 
near  the  truth.  Half  a  mile  away  the  great 


ape  flouted  the  consolation  of  hb  mate  and 
nursed  a  bloody  tear  in  his  side.  He  was 
horribly  chagrined.  He  could  not  reason 
the  thing  out,  for  no  reason  was  in  him, 
but  was  divided  between  resentment  and  a 
strong  desire  to  be  alone.  His  memory  was 
applicable  to  places,  food  and  other  apes, 
but  not  to  any  previous  emotions;  so  he 
could  not  go  back  over  what  he  had  done 
and  see  where  the  fault  lay.  The  point  was 
that  he  had  made  a  mistake.  He  sat  for  a 
long  time,  then,  toward  morning,  worked 
his  way  deliberately  in  the  direction  of  the 
clearing.  Swinging  across  the  tree-tops, 
his  mind  cleared;  for  this  seemed  the  solu¬ 
tion  of  all  things.  He  was  willing,  almost, 
to  be  hurt  again  if  they  would  only  let 
him  be  near  them. 

So  it  came  that  the  white  men  never  left 
camp  without  their  invisible  convoy.  When 
they  went  up  the  river  to  shoot  crocodiles 
in  the  big  pool,  he  paralleled  their  course 
on  shore,  cheerfully  silent  as  he  clamljered 
from  branch  to  brach.  Silence,  he  had 
learned,  was  the  chief  requirement. 

Once  he  threw  some  ripe  fruit  into  the 
camp,  then  fled  as  a  man  reached  for  his 
rifle.  The  next  night  he  laid  fruit  on  the 
ground  beside  the  tent,  and  was  rewarded 
when  his  masters  picked  it  up  with  wonder¬ 
ment.  And  all  the  time  something  warned 
him  to  keep  carefully  out  of  sight. 

Then  came  the  greatest  day  of  his  life. 
It  was  toward  evening  when  one  of  the  men 
picked  up  hb  rifle  and  sauntered  into  the 
jungle,  passing  close  to  the  ape’s  hiding- 
place.  The  latter  followed  automatically. 
It  was  the  first  occasion  when  any  one  of 
them  had  walked  thus  alone.  They  moved 
deliberately,  man  and  beast,  while  all 
around  the  jungle  throbbed  with  teeming 
life.  The  ape  felt  more  important  than  ever 
before,  but  exjjerienced  a  strange  sense  of 
apprehension.  They  were  half  a  mile  from 
camp  when  the  rifle  spoke  without  warning, 
and  the  invisible  guardian  saw  that  it  had 
not  been  lifted  to  the  master’s  shoulder. 
Simultaneously,  the  master  pitched  forward 
on  his  face. 

The  ape  hung  motionless  in  space  and 
stared  down.  This  had  never  happened 
before,  and  he  knew  that  something  was 
wrong.  The  man  did  not  stir,  so  he  dropped 
to  a  lower  branch,  choking  with  excitement. 
Still  there  was  silence,  and  with  wild  nerv'es 
tuned  to  the  highest  pitch,  he  descended 
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inch  by  inch  till  he  swayed  twenty  feet 
above  the  ground.  Man-smell  and  blood- 
smell  were  in  his  twitching  nostrils. 

On  his  great  rounded  back  the  hair  rose 
stiffly  as,  grasping  the  rough  trunk,  he 
moved  imp)erceptibly  earthward.  Touching 
the  ground,  he  had  a  strange  feeling  of  joy 
at  being  alone  with  the  master.  He  was 
full  of  fear  and  nameless  delight. 

The  man  did  not  stir.  \  broad  black  i>aw 
went  timidly  out  and  rested  like  a  feather 
on  the  slack  shoulder.  The  ape  quivered 
at  the  touch,  and  fear  became  suffused  in 
dumb  compassion.  The  smell  of  man  and 
blood  rolled  up  in  thick,  invisible  waves, 
burdened  with  death  and  danger,  but  he 
fought  back  his  savage  instinct  with  all  the 
power  of  a  new  and  profound  conviction. 
They  were  kinsmen — this  thing  and  he. 
Then,  prompted  by  he  knew  not  what,  he 
turned  the  man  over,  marveling  at  his  light¬ 
ness,  and  laid  a  horny  finger  on  the  hole  in 
the  torn  shoulder. 

After  an  instant  of  indecision,  the  great 
beast  darted  a  hundred  yards  away,  re¬ 
turning  with  a  few  aromatic  leaves,  which 
he  pushed  gently  into  the  wound.  It  was 
what  he  would  have  done  for  himself.  The 
bleeding  decreased  and  he  was  very  happy. 
Then,  it  seemed,  there  was  something  else 
to  be  provided,  and  he  flung  himself  into 
the  jungle,  coming  back  burdened  with 
fruit.  This  he  laid  beside  the  still  figure. 

Moments  passed,  and  the  brute  became 
convinced  that  something  had  been  for¬ 
gotten.  He  puzzled  over  it,  growing  more 
and  more  e.xcited  till,  following  the  law  of 
the  wild,  he  began  to  call.  The  voice  of 
him,  rough,  broken  and  beseeching,  lifted 
into  the  tree-tops,  and  the  jungle  all  round 
became  pK)pulous.  A  mvTiad  bright  eyes 
peered  through  the  leafy  screen;  a  myriad 
small  forms  drew  closer  and  closer.  The 
ap>e  knew  it,  but  paicf  no  heed.  Ever  his 
voice  swelled,  the  vast  lungs  emptied  and 
filled,  and  hairy  hands  drummed  on  the 
great  arched  breast.  The  clamor  of  it  rolled 
through  swamp  and  thicket  till,  all  in  a 
breath,  the  jungle  became  silent,  for,  far 
away,  moved  that  w’hich  was  stranger  to  its 
gloom. 

The  ape  heard  them  first  and,  darting 
up  the  nearest  tree,  watched  till  his  other 
masters  found  that  which  they  sought.  He 


heard  their  exclamations,  and  saw  faces 
turned  to  the  green  canopy  overhead.  His 
sharp  eyes  missed  nothing  when  they  slung 
the  limp  figure  between  two  black  porters, 
and  one  of  the  w'hite  men,  with  a  quick 
upward  glance,  stooped  and  put  the  fruit 
in  the  bulging  hammock.  And,  when  the 
small  procession  moved  riverward,  he  glided 
above  it — a  ghost  in  the  shadows. 

A  WEEK  after  that  the  new  animals  went 
away.  The  ape  knew  for  two  days 
that  they  were  going.  Nothing  else  could 
explain  what  he  saw.  .\t  the  same  time 
he  had  a  definite  feeling  that  it  was  no  use 
to  try  to  follow.  He  was  conscious  now 
of  things  that  made  his  head  hurt,  and 
when  he  saw  one  of  the  new  animals — 
his  one — carried  into  the  biggest  canoe, 
great  tears  rolled  down  his  naked  face. 
Then  there  was  a  stir  by  the  water’s  edge, 
and  after  that  the  jungle  silence. 

Dropping  to  the  ground,  he  moved  across 
the  clearing  and  stood  upright  where  once 
had  been  the  camp.  The  man-smell  still 
clung  to  it,  and  came  most  strongly  from  the 
flat  place  where  the  tent  had  stood.  The 
ape  surveyed  the  litter  that  was  left,  picking 
up  things  here  and  there,  only  to  let  them 
slip  from  listless  fingers.  Presently  he 
found  a  battered  metal  cup,  and  from  a 
near-by  bush  pulled  out  the  fragments  of  a 
campHchair.  .At  that  he  sat  down,  holding 
the  latter  between  his  feet  and  the  cup  in  his 
black  paws.  Then  he  put  the  cup  slowly 
to  his  lips. 

Day  waned,  but  the  big  brute  did  not 
stir.  A  breath  had  reached  him  from  with¬ 
out  the  wilderness;  a  light  had  flickered  un¬ 
certainly  in  the  savage  brain.  The  breath 
had  died  away,  and  the  light  was  nearly 
extinguished,  but  somewhere  in  that  formid¬ 
able  skull  glowed  a  surviving  s{)ark. 

He  swayed  where  he  sat,  and,  beating 
his  breast,  flung  a  wild  complaint  to  the 
stars.  The  harsh  note  penetrated  the  purple 
distance  till  lesser  be^ts  shivered  in  the 
dark,  and  all  that  walked  or  climbed  or 
crept  took  heed  to  their  going.  Gradually 
the  cry  sharp>ened  till  grief  merged  into 
wonderment  and  wonderment  mounted  to 
a  blind  fury.  Then,  grasping  his  treasure 
and  drunk  with  the  lust  to  kill,  the  gorilla 
hurled  himself  into  the  jungle. 


“The  Ladder  in  the  Jungle,”  another  of  Mr.  Sullivan’s  remarkable  stories,  will  appear  in 
July  Everybody’s — out  June  15th. 
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Complete  in 
'rhis  Issue 

Some  People  Will  Thinks  No  Matter  How  Securely  You 
Shackle  Their  Minds.  Being  Labeled  with  Dollars  and 
Surrounded  by  Snobs  Didn't  Paralyze  this  GirT s  Mind. 

She  Knew  There  fi'as  Reality — and  Pound  It 

By  Philip  Gibbs 

Illustrations  by  E.  Hopper 

I  AM  sorry  now  that  I  didn’t  travel  sometimes  gave  a  biting  edge  to  this  lx)y’s 
second-class  on  the  Aquitania,  where  I  spoken  thoughts,  for  it  was  in  revolt  against 
should  have  enjoyed  the  companion-  the  world’s  cruelty,  and  revealed  hatred  of 
ship  of  a  very  decent  crowd  of  nobodies  injustice  and  sham,  sometimes  too  sharply, 
with  more  ideas  than  dollars,  instead  of  tak-  as  is  the  way  of  youth  before  it  gets  tolerant 
ing  a  first-class  berth  and  mixing  up  with  by  knowledge  of  self, 
millionaires,  celebrities  of  the  motion  pic-  They  were  bitter  words  he  spoke  when  I 
tures,  Russian  dancers,  .\merican  bankers,  clutched  hold  of  his  arm  and  said, 
international  financiers,  commercial  trav-  “I’d  no  notion  you  were  going  back  in 
elers  in  a  big  way  of  business,  newspaper  this  little  tub.’’ 

proprietors,  theatrical  stars,  Foreign  Office  He  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  without 
gentlemen,  society  beauties,  and  Janet  recognition,  because  he  was  in  intense  con- 

Brandt,  whose  desire  for  the  simple  life  led  templation  of  the  crowd  about  him.  Then 

me  into  great  trouble.  he  gave  a  nervous,  boyish  laugh  and  an- 

I  regretted  having  bought  that  first-class  swered  me. 

I)erth  when  I  saw  Paul  Hirst  standing  below  “Dives  and  his  dancing  women  won’t 
the  second-class  gangway  with  an  old  leather  be  bothered  with  Lazarus  behind  the  second- 
kit-bag  dumj)ed  beside  him  and  a  wad  of  class  barrier,’’  he  said. 

.\merican  magazines  under  his  arm.  He  “My  dear  lad,’’  I  told  him,  “Lazarus 
was  shabbily  dressed,  as  usual,  in  an  old  won’t  be  parched  for  a  cup  of  cold  water  in 
trench  coat  with  the  collar  tucked  up,  and  the  second  class  of  this  ship.  It’s  the  lap 

a  felt  hat  thrust  back  from  his  forehead  in  of  luxury.’’ 

a  careless  way.  He  stood  watching  the  “Yes,”  he  said,  in  self-contradiction; 
crowd  of  passengers  seething  into  the  great  “and  I’m  sick  of  luxury!  I’d  like  to  be 
ship,  as  once  I  had  seen  him  staring  across  going  back  steerage.  Poverty  is  clean  and 
a  field  in  Flanders  where  Death  was  having  real.  After  six  weeks  of  New  York  hoteb 
a  great  time,  with  a  look  of  intense  sadness,  at  other  people’s  expense,  I’m  fed  up  with 
in  spite  of  a  little  ironical  smile  twisting  the  marble  pillars — mostly  sham — with  paintel 
corners  of  his  thin  lijK  as  though  in  mockery  hussies  dancing  to  jazz  bands,  the  stench 
of  life.  I  knew  and  liked  the  bitterness  that  of  overrich  crowds,  and  the  damned 
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callousness  of  those  who  have  the  dollars 
while  those  who  haven’t  get  broken  on  the 
wheel  of  life.” 

“Is  that  how  America  strikes  you?”  I 
asked.  “It’s  a  rather  superficial  view — 
isn’t  it? — and  a  bit  ungenerous.” 

His  pale  face  flushed  a  little,  and  he  gave 
his  nervous  laugh. 

“Oh,  I  know!  I  like  the  people.  They’ve 
l)een  enormously  kind  to  me,  and  on  the 
whole  the\-  think  straight.  The  average 
crowd  is  clean-hearted  and  alive.  But  too 
many  of  ’em  are  too  rich,  and  American 
luxury'  is  revolting.  Especially  when  half 
the  world  is  starving.” 

“You’re  a  Bolshevik.”  I  said,  and  he 
grinned  at  me  and  replied, 

“I’m  a  cankered  soul,  but  not  that.” 

I  asked  after  his  sister  Pat — Miss  Mad¬ 
cap — who  had  led  me  a  rare  dance  one  night 
in  Paris,  when  she  was  out  for  any  kind  of 
fun  like  a  wood-nymph  in  a  forest  glade, 
though  we  were  in  the  Palace  Pigalle  when 
peace  was  declared. 

“Still  safe,”  said  Paul  Hirst,  laughing  at 
the  thought  of  the  girl  who  kept  his  rooms  un¬ 
tidy  and  his  sense  of  humor  bright.  “At  least, 
she  hasn’t  cabled  that  she  has  run  off  with 
an  apache  or  any  little  escapade  like  that.” 

“She’ll  be  glad  to  get  you  back,”  I  told 
him;  and  I  saw  by  the  look  in  his  eyes  that 
his  heart  had  bridged  the  Atlantic  and 
was  back  in  the  Rue  de  la  Pompe,  where 
that  sister  of  his  teased  him  until  he  pulled 
her  hair  and  made  her  squeak,  interrupted 
his  work  (which  was  a  writer’s  job)  by  in¬ 
troducing  casual  and  disreputable  friends, 
made  omelets  which  were  wonderful  when 
they  did  not  get  burned  on  the  gas-stove,  and 
went  on  short  rations  with  unbroken  gaiety 
when  funds  were  low,  as  often  happened. 

“Not  so  glad  as  I’ll  be  to  hear  her 
impudence,”  said  Paul. 

Those  were  the  last  words  I  could  have 
with  him  before  getting  aboard  at  the  warn¬ 
ing  note  of  the  ship’s  bell  and  the  shout  of: 
“.All  visitors  ashore!”  I  waved  to  him  over  the 
first-class  gangway,  and  then  s<iw  him  from 
D  deck  as  he  went  into  his  part  of  the  ship, 
where  he  would  be  divided  from  meby  impass¬ 
able  barriers  of  snobbishness  and  etiquette. 

TT  WAS  then  that  I  saw  Janet  Brandt 
and  her  alarming  aunt,  alarming,  in 
spite  of  graciousness,  because  of  the  homage 
which  she  expected  and  obtained  from  all 
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who  knew  her  supreme  position  in  the  social 
world  of  America.  I  noticed  how  even 
there,  on  the  Aquilania  at  the  hour  of  start¬ 
ing,  when  all  the  first-class  passengers  were 
surging  from  deck  to  deck  in  search  of 
cabins,  baggage  and  stewards,  with  the 
first  excitement  of  discovery  and  adventure, 
a  clear  passage  was  made  by  common  con¬ 
sent  when  Sliss  Alice  Brandt,  with  her 
niece,  her  two  maids  and  the  bedroom 
steward,  advanced  to  her  suite  on  .A  deck. 
So  I  have  seen  crowds  fall  back  with  rever¬ 
ence  when  Queen  Mary  has  passed  among 
them  across  the  lawns  of  Buckingham 
Palace.  Behind  the  party,  two  deck  stew¬ 
ards  carried  enormous  bouquets  of  hothouse 
flowers,  sent  aboard  as  farewell  tributes, 
and  a  fat  stewardess  waddled  after  them 
with  cardboard  boxes  obviously  filled  with 
similar  beauty. 

Several  elderly  gentlemen  bowed  to  Miss 
Alice  Brandt  as  she  passed  by  them,  and 
one  of  them,  whom  I  knew  by  sight  as  the 
president  of  a  great  commercial  house  of 
the  Middle  West,  had  the  confidence  to  say 
in  a  hearty  voice, 

“Delighted  to  see  you  on  this  ship.  Miss 
Brandt!” 

Only  by  the  slightest  nod,  which  hardly 
disturbed  the  long  osprey  feather  of  her 
hat,  did  Miss  Brandt  acknowledge  this 
salutation.  I  had  not  even  that  privilege, 
for  when  I  found  myself  in  the  icy  light  of 
her  gray  eyes  and  bowed  in  remembrance 
of  a  dinner  she  had  been  pleased  to  give  “in 
my  honor,”  as  she  had  very  graciously  said, 
she  looked  through  me  and  beyond  me  as 
though  I  were  utterly  transparent. 

“That  will  save  me  future  trouble,”  I 
thought,  knowing  the  social  strain  of  an 
Atlantic  vov'age;  but  at  the  same  moment 
Janet  Brandt  caught  sight  of  me  and  gave 
me  such  a  bright  smile  of  recognition,  so 
friendly  in  greeting,  that  I  revised  my 
opinion  and  decided  to  render  homage  to 
the  aunt  in  order  to  enjoy  a  chat  with  the 
niece.  Not  the  first  one,  for  at  that  dinner¬ 
party  in  Fifth  Avenue  we  had  talked  about 
books  and  plays,  and  I  had  been  surprised 
by  the  intelligence  of  the  girl  when  she  got 
the  better  of  a  painful  shyness.  She  even 
showed  signs  of  a  sense  of  humor,  which 
might  well  have  been  stifled  by  the  over¬ 
whelming  luxury  of  her  px)sition  and 
surroundings. 

“Who  are  they,  I  wonder?”  said  an 
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unmistakably  English  voice  behind  me. 
“Madam  ^\^oever-she-is  looks  as  though 
she  owned  the  ship.” 

“She  easily  could — that’s  sure,”  an¬ 
swered  an  American.  “Miss  Alice  Brandt 
holds  most  of  the  old  man’s  property  in 
trust  for  that  niece  of  hers,  who  will  be  one 
of  the  richest  young  women  in  New  York 
one  of  these  days.” 

“Oh,  the  BrandtsI”  said  the  English 
voice;  and  there  was  a  note  of  respect  in  it, 
as  at  the  mention  of  one  of  the  reigning 
houses  of  Europe  before  crowns  were  cheap. 

The  morning  promenade  up  A  deck  or  B 
was  like  a  walk  up  Fifth  Avenue  in  the 
season.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  Aquitauia 
was  filled  with  every  one  I  had  ever  met  in 
London  and  New  York;  and  it  was  only  by 
sneaking  away  to  one's  stateroom  that  one 
could  avoid  the  incessant  strain  of  con¬ 
versational  episodes  with  all  these  p)eople 
who  had  nothing  to  do  but  talk  until  some 
of  them  settled  down  to  endless  bridge- 
parties,  talk  about  German  reparations — 
could  they  pay  and  would  they  pay? — 
about  the  collapse  of  the  European  markets, 
about  American  policy  under  the  new 
President — could  they  afford  to  “stay  out,” 
or  would  they  be  forced  to  “come  in?” — 
about  the  new  ambassador  to  London,  the 
bankruptcy  of  Poland,  the  Bolshevik  peril 
from  Russia,  the  spiritual  downfall  of  many 
peoples  demoralized  by  war.  These  people 
talked  well,  and  as  I  p)aced  the  decks  hour 
after  hour  with  big  financiers,  big  business 
men,  big  newspaper  men,  I  was  enormously 
impressed  by  their  sincerity,  their  an.xiety, 
their  breadth  of  view,  their  desire  to  help 
the  world  out  of  the  awful  mess  into  which 
it  had  plunged  headlong.  1  was  enormous¬ 
ly  impressed — and  utterly  wean,’  of  all  such 
talk,  because  I  had  been  talking  it  myself 
since  the  ending  of  the  war,  and  there  was 
nothing  new  to  hear  or  to  say  alx)ut  this 
tragedy  of  history-. 

My  table  companions  were  a  relief  for 
that  reason.  They  chattered  splendid 
foolishness,  and  we  laughed  outrageously 
at  small  jests,  like  a  pack  of  babies.  Yet 
they  were  babies  with  a  knowledge  of  life’s 
brutalities,  tears,  and  agonies,  and  this  child¬ 
ishness  was  delil>erate  and  p)hilosophical. 

So,  at  least,  it  must  have  l«*en  with  little 
Sonia  Kecochewitz,  the  Russian  dancer,  who 
had  escapK'd  from  the  Bolsheviks  after 
frightful  adventures  Ijefore  coming  to  New 


York,  and  who  had  had  other  adventures 
of  an  amorous  kind,  not  unmixed  with 
tragedy,  if  gossip  did  not  lie. 

Yet  she  was  wonderfully  gay,  with  a 
natural  playfulness  which  was  communi¬ 
cated  even  to  inanimate  objects  like  her 
table-napkin,  which  became,  by  a  touch  of 
her  fingers,  a  white  kitten,  a  lop>-eared  rab¬ 
bit,  a  dancer  like  herself,  with  fantastic 
little  steps  to  the  music  of  the  orchestra. 

“Her  mind  has  not  grown  up,”  I  thought 
for  a  while,  until  one  or  two  things  she  said 
revealed  sad  understanding  of  life.  Once 
she  whispered  to  me  as  the  others  were 
laughing  very  heartily  at  some  jest  of  hers: 

“We  are  like  the  pieople  of  Boccaccio’s 
‘Decameron.’  Do  you  remember  how, 
when  the  plague  was  raging,  they  made  merry 
company  and  put  the  thought  of  death  away 
by  naughty  stories?  Our  world  is  plague- 
stricken — dying — and  it’s  well  to  laugh,  lest 
we  should  weep  too  much.” 

At  our  table  sat  a  young  Irishman, 
famous  in  .\mcrica  as  a  producer  of 
motion  pictures,  into  which  he  put  a  sense 
of  art  and  a  strange  reality  of  emotion. 
This  Dennis  O’Calloran  played  with  words 
and  thoughts  in  the  drollest  way  and  was 
a  very  good  mimic  of  any  p)ersonality  which 
amused  him,  which  was  not  rarely.  He 
seemed  without  a  care  and  happy  in  the 
success  that  had  come  to  him  after  years 
of  miserable  poverty  in  New  York;  and  I 
confess  I  thought  him  an  empty-hearted 
fellow  until  one  night  he  stayed  for  hours 
in  my  cabin,  talking  of  the  civil  war  in 
Ireland  with  a  passionate  emotion  and 
idealism  for  which  he  w-as  prep)ared  to 
sacrifice  all  he  had  gained.  He  was  coming 
back  to  enlist  as  a  recruit  in  the  Irish  Re- 
f)ublican  army  unless  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  called  off  the  Black  and  Tans  and 
made  a  fair  offer  of  liberty. 

I  argued  with  him  long  and  earnestly, 
put  England’s  p)oint  of  view  as  well  as  I 
knew  how,  but  could  not  damp  down  the 
blazing  fire  in  his  soul  when  he  spx)ke  of 
the  heroic  struggle  of  his  p)eople  for  their 
dream  of  freedom.  His  pmle  face  flushed 
as  he  talked,  and  a  long  lock  of  black  hair 
fell  over  his  forehead;  and  the  whole  aspx'ct 
of  the  man  was  changed  from  that  light¬ 
hearted  table  companion  whom  I  had  ad¬ 
mired  only  as  a  humorist  with  an  actor’s 
talent  of  grotesque  mimicry. 
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That  evening  at  dinner  he  was  in  his 
h  best  form,  and  his  impersonations  of  movie 

stars  rehearsing  a  new  production  made 
a  little  Sonia  Recochewitz  laugh  until  she 

wept,  and  our  two  other  table  partners, 
r  ?(rho  happened  to  be  young  X’iscount 

f  Mickleham,  of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  his 

sister  Beatrice,  burst  into  such  loud  peals 
:  of  mirth  that  I  think  we  were  rather  a 

scandal  in  the  dining-saloon,  and  our  resjiec- 
t  tability  was  only  saved  by  Mickleham’s 

title  and  [wsition,  for  neither  of  which  did 
he  care  one  straw.  I  noticed  angr\'  glances 
about  us  from  old  fogies  at  other  tables,  but 
then  was  caught  by  one  glance  which  was 
not  hostile  but  amused  and  envious. 

It  was  when  I  met  the  eyes  of  Janet 
Brandt,  who  was  sitting  at  a  table  placed 
rather  separately  and  aloofly  in  an  alcove 
on  the  captain’s  side  of  the  saUx)n.  She  was 
much  too  far  from  us  to  hear  a  word  of  our 
nonsense,  but  the  sound  of  our  laughter 
reached  her,  and  p>erhaps  she  had  seen 
O’Calloran’s  funny  faces.  She  watched  us 
with  intent,  smiling  eyes,  and,  as  I  have 
said,  there  was  a  look  on  her  face  of  wistful 
envy,  as  though  she  would  have  given  much 
to  join  our  party.  She  was  startled  when 
our  eyes  met,  as  if  she  had  betrayed  some 
secret,  and  a  second  later  she  answered 
some  remark  of  her  aunt  demurely. 

Miss  Alice  Brandt  wore  some  of  her 
famous  diamonds,  and  even  across  the 
spacious  dining-saloon  of  the  Aquitania  I 
saw  the  glint  of  them  in  her  hair  and  round 
her  long,  thin  neck.  She  sat  very  straight — 
an  elegant,  austere  lady,  who  must  have 
been  beautiful  in  her  youth  when  she  came 
up  from  Georgia  as  the  sister  of  Jonathan 
K.  Brandt,  already  founding  the  great  for¬ 
tune  of  his  house  and  family.  She  had  two 
guests  at  her  table,  one  of  them  being 
George  Hecht,  the  great  financier,  and  the 
other  a  little  fat  old  lady,  scandalously 
drcolletre,  with  artificial  roses  on  her  cheeks, 
who  was  doubtless  Mrs.  Gei>rge  Hecht.  Not 
an  amusing  company  for  Janet,  £^ed  twenty, 
I  guessed.  No  wonder  she  had  a  stifl^ 
look,  a  wistfulness  for  some  of  the  fun  of 
woth.  a  desire,  sometimes  peeping  through 
shyness  and  fear,  as  1  thought  I  had  seen, 
to  escape  from  smugness. 

Mickleham  saw  where  my  eyes  w'ere 
straying  and  grinned  at  me. 

“Not  a  chance,  old  friend!  The  man  who 
marries  Janet  Brandt  will  certainly  be  very 
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rich,  but  he  must  also  lie  very  respectable 
and  offer  a  famous  name  in  return  for  the 
millions.  That’s  the  idea  in  taking  her  to 
Europe.” 

“What  about  you?”  I  asked.  “  ‘Vis¬ 
countess  Mickleham’  doesn’t  sound  bad, 
and — you’re  a  pretty  fellow.” 

“Yes;  but  not  respectable,”  said  his  sister 
Beatrice. 

“Mine  is  a  family  without  morals  or  in¬ 
telligence,”  said  Mickleham,  w'ith  mock  sad¬ 
ness.  “My  sister  Beatrice  drinks  three  cock¬ 
tails  l)efore  luncheon.  That  is  merely  a 
modern  way  of  revealing  inherited  ten¬ 
dencies.  We  have  always  grabbed  at  the 
fun  of  life  and  risked  the  headache  or  the 
executioner’s  ax.  Hence  our  poverty.  Sad, 
indeed,  but  not  undeserved!” 

ON  GOING  to  my  cabin  that  evening.  I 
found  a  little  note  on  the  dressing-table. 
It  w'as  from  Miss  .\lice  Brandt,  who  gra¬ 
ciously  invited  me  to  dine  at  her  table  on  the 
following  evening.  “My  niece,”  she  added, 
“will  be  equally  pleased.”  So,  in  spite  of 
gazing  at  me  as  though  I  were  as  trans¬ 
parent  as  a  window-pane,  the  lady  had 
condescended  to  l)e  aware  of  my  presence 
on  board  and  to  distinguish  me  from  the 
great  horde  who  were  enchanted  by  a  nod 
from  her.  I  wondered  what  had  caused  me 
to  be  favored  in  that  way.  I  think  it  was 
Miss  Janet’s  fav’or  which  had  brought  me 
the  invitation;  but  certainly,  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  evening,  when  I  was  extra  careful 
with  my  dress-tie  and  chose  my  very  best 
cuff-links  of  imitation  gold,  in  deference  to 
the  Brandt  diamonds,  the  aunt  was  exceed- 
ingly  gracious  and  more  talkative  than  the 
niece.  I  learned  that  she  had  taken  a  house 
in  Paris — .Avenue  Victor  Hugo,  of  course — 
and  hoped  I  would  spare  time  to  call  on 
them  and  perhaps  take  Janet  to  see  the 
right  things. 

“Picture-galleries,  museums,  and  such 
like?”  I  suggested,  and  Miss  .Alice  Brandt 
said.  “You  know'  them  so  well.  I’m  sure;  it 
would  be  a  privilege  for  Janet.”  But  looking 
over  at  the  niece,  I  thought  I  saw  a  wish  for 
something  more  exciting  than  picture- 
galleries  and  museums,  and  she  guessed  my 
thought,  for  she  smiled  and  then  blushed. 

“I  would  like  to  see  something  of  life  in 
Paris,”  she  said;  and  she  spoke  that  word 
“life”  as  though  it  held  a  great  adventure. 
“Undoubtedly,  my  dear,”  said  Miss  Alice 
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Brandt;  “we’re  not  going  to  be  hermits, 
I  assure  you.  The  ambassador  will  bring 
us  all  the  people  worth  knowing,  and  we 
have  many  friends  over  there  already.  The 
Hepworth  Hobsons  are  there,  the  Brixhams 
of  Milwaukee,  the  Com  ton  Wackfords  of 
Boston,  and  half  New  York.” 

“Yes — but.  Aunt  .\lice,”  said  Janet, 
“those  people  are  so  familiar' — and  so  rich. 
I  want  to  get  a  glimpse  of  people  who  live 
cheaply  and  have  all  the  fun,  it  seems  to 
me — the  young  people  who  make  a  game 
of  life.” 

Miss  .\lice  Brandt  was  undoubtedly 
startled  by  this  queer  outburst.  She  looked 
at  Janet  with  shrewd  eyes,  not  unkindly 
but  searchingly,  and  the  girl  avoided  that 
gaze  by  fiddling  with  a  trinket  on  her  wrist. 

“I’m  sorry  you’re  tired  of  old  friends, 
Janet,”  said  Miss  Brandt.  “Some  of  them, 
I  admit,  are  wearisome  if  one  sees  too  much 
of  them.  However,  there  are  young  people 
in  Paris  who  will  be  welcome  to  our  house. 
Young  Goldmann,  for  instance,  and  his 
sister  Ruth.” 

“Oh,  insufferable!”  said  Janet;  but  the 
words  wrere  spoken  as  a  kind  of  whisper, 
and  did  not  seem  to  reach  Miss  Alice 
Brandt,  who  continued  her  remarks. 

“He  is  great  friends  now,  I  am  told,  with 
the  young  Due  de  Mericourt,  who  called  on 
us  last  year  when  we  were  on  Long  Island. 
I  thought  him  charming,  and  I  know  he  was 
greatly  smitten  with  you,  my  dear.” 

She  tapped  her  niece  plav-fully  on  the 
wrist,  but  Janet  pulled  her  arm  away 
quickly,  and  said  rather  bitterly: 

“Smitten  with  my  dollars,  .\unt  Alice. 
It  was  too  transparent!” 

Miss  .\lice  Brandt  laughed. 

“Oh,  well,  a  few  dollars  are  useful  to  old 
families.  But  youth  is  youth,  all  the 
same,  and  boys  and  girls  must  find  their 
mates.” 

“Not  in  the  money  market,”  said  Janet. 

“You  forget  yourself,  my  dear,”  said 
Miss  Alice  Brandt  v’ery  icily;  and  turning 
away  from  her  niece,  she  inquired  whether 
England  had  changed  much  since  the  war. 
She  had  been  told  that  j  oung  men  were  not 
so  well  behaved  as  lx*fore,  and  that  the 
younger  generation  had  lost  some  of  its 
courtesy.  We  pursued  that  inquiry  for  a 
little  while,  and  then  conversation  lan¬ 
guished.  It  was  Miss  Janet  who  revived  it. 

“How  much  you  laugh  at  your  table! 


Who  is  that  little  lady  like  a  wood-sprite? 

I  would  like  to  know  her  so  much.” 

I  mentioned  the  name  Recochewitz,  and 
Miss  Alice  Brandt  looked  severe. 

“I  am  told  she  is  not  at  all  respectable.” 

“I  know  nothing  about  her  p)ast,”  I  said. 
“Now,  in  the  present,  she  is  a  charming  little 
creature,  full  of  beautiful  fancies  and  merry 
thoughts  like  fairy-tales.” 

“Not  a  good  comp)anion  for  Janet,”  said 
Miss  Alice  Brandt.  “I’m  not  a  snob,  thank 
God,  but  naturally,  with  our  name,  we 
have  to  draw  the  line  at  Giptsies.” 

“I  like  the  Gipsy  heart,”  said  Janet. 

Miss  Alice  Brandt  raised  her  eyebrows  at 
me,  as  though  to  say:  “Youth  is  very 
dangerous.  We  shall  have  to  be  careful  of 
this  girl.”  It  was  a  confidence  inspired, 
p>erhap)s,  by  a  touch  of  gray  each  side  of  my 
forehead.  We  were  two  old  fogies  who 
understood  the  perils  of  life.  So  I  inter¬ 
preted  her  glance,  and  was  reminded  of 
middle  age,  which  sometimes  I  was  apt  to 
forget. 

OUTSIDE,  in  the  garden  lounge,  after 
dinner.  Miss  Alice  Brandt,  as  a  further 
sign  of  confidence,  left  us  together  while  she 
went  to  fetch  a  wrap,  or  pxrhaps  to  read 
one  of  those  French  novels  which  she  was 
careful  to  keep  from  her  niece.  For  a  time 
we  chatted  alx)ut  music  and  the  theatre 
season  in  New  York.  Then  I  asked  Miss 
Janet  how  she  looked  forward  to  a  year  in 
Europje. 

She  sp)oke  suddenly,  with  great  frankness. 
“It  will  Ije  hateful!  I’m  Ixing  taken  over 
on  exhibition.  ’I'he  richest  young  woman 
in  New  York^ — that  house  in  the  venue 
Victor  Hugo — I  know  exactly  what  it  will 
be  like.  There  will  be  an  incessant  stream 
of  .American  callers,  bankers,  business  men 
and  .'Vmerican  officers,  afraid  to  talk 
straight  to  me,  or  be  anything  but  formal 
and  px)lite,  becau.se  I’m  a  great  heiress  and 
lieyond  their  reach.  There  will  be  some  of 
the  French  aristocracy,  like  the  Due  de 
Mericourt,  calling  with  hothouse  flowers, 
sending  their  mothers  to  call  on  my  aunt, 
smirking  and  scraping  with  a  conventional 
gallantry — and  all  the  time  I  shall  miss  the 
reality  of  life  and  all  the  things  that  other 
girls  have.” 

“What  are  those?”  I  asked,  amused. 
“Freedom,  comjjanionship,  forgetfulness 
of  money  standards,  sincerity,  and — ” 
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Her  next  performance  was  to  break  a  piece  of  bread  from  Her  roll  and  throw  it  with  unerring  aim  at 
a  one-armed  youn){  man  at  the  other  aide  of  the  room. 
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starving  and  stricken  childhood  in  Vienna, 
Poland,  and  other  countries  which  he  had 
visited  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  and  I  saw 
bow  his  words  gripped  his  audience  in  that 
second-class  saloon  and  stirred  their  emo¬ 
tions.  Then  he  launched  into  a  darning 
satire  against  the  old  ones,  as  he  called 
them,  the  great  somebodies  of  the  world, 

I  with  big  stomachs  under  big  waistcoats,  and 
hearts  as  small  as  hazel-nuts,  and  brains 
sharpened  by  cunning  and  craft  in  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  wealth.  They  were  not  neglectful 
of  charity,  but  made  use  of  it  as  a  camou¬ 
flage  of  their  profiteering,  as  a  life  insurance 
against  the  revolt  of  misery. 

“In  this  ship,”  said  Paul  Hirst,  “but  not 
in  the  second  class,  there  are  manj’  kings  of 
Commerce  and  lords  of  Labor.  Last  night 
they  were  asked  to  give  to  this  charity  for 
the  diildren  of  those  who  were  drowned  in 
their  service,  the  orphans  of  the  seamen  w’ho 
carry  their  cargoes  and  their  profits.  How 
much  did  they'  subscribe?  It  worked  out  at 
flve  dollars  a  head.  Not  a  great  tax  for 
men  of  millions  and  women  whose  diamonds 
would  rescue  starving  cities.  Here,  in  the 
second  class,  we  should  do  better  than  that, 
out  of  our  small  savings.  Let  us  teach  the 
first-class  folk  a  lesson  in  charity!” 

I  In  some  such  words — I  don’t  remember 
them  exactly — Paul  Hirst  made  his  appeal, 
and  though,  when  he  sat  down,  there  w’as 
loud  applause,  I  fancy  that  some  of  his 
fellow  passengers  looked  uncomfortable 
and  even  alarmed  by  the  tone  of  his  speech. 
or  at  least  that  part  of  it.  One  of  the 
ship’s  officers  was  visibly'  annoyed,  and 
afterward  spoke  to  me  on  the  way  back  to 
the  first  class. 

“That  fellow  is  a  darned  Bolshevik!  If 
the  first-class  passengers  get  to  hear  of  his 
attack,  there’ll  be  trouble  for  the  company.” 

0  REPORT  of  Hirst’s  speech  came 
across  to  the  first  class,  and  there  was 
no  trouble  over  it.  The  only'  person  to  whom 
I  mentioned  it  was  Miss  Janet  Brandt, 
who  asked  me  how  I  had  enjoyed  the 
concert. 

“The  concert  was  wonderful,”  I  told  her, 
“and  there  w'as  a  speech  by  a  young  friend 
of  mine  which  nearly  broke  up  the  whole 
show.  Good  thing  the  captain  wasn’t 
there!” 

Then  I  described  Paul  Hirst  to  her,  and 
gave  the  outline  of  his  remarks. 
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The  girl  seemed  strangely  moved,  almost 

dislres^^  he’s  right,”  she  said.  “When  I 
read  about  all  the  agony  of  the  world, 
this  kind  of  thing  seems  to  bum  my 
neck.” 

She  caught  hold  of  a  rope  of  pearls  about 
her  neck  and  gave  them  a  little  tug.  * 

“They’re  beautiful!”  I  said,  touching 
them. 

“Oh,  I  hate  the  very  sight  of  them!”  she 
answered. 

Afterward  she  told  me  she  would  like  to 
meet  Paul  Hirst. 

“That’s  easy,”  I  told  her,  without  a 
thought  of  Hirst’s  peculiar  character.  “The 
boy  lives  with  his  sister  in  Paris.  I  can 
bring  you  together  one  day.” 

“I  hope  you  will,”  said  Janet  Brandt, 
“as  part  of  your  promise.” 

“What  promise?” 

She  was  ve.\ed  because  I  had  forgotten 
the  promise  to  show  her  “life”  in  Paris, 
life  more  living  than  that  in  picture-galleries 
and  museums,  and  youth  whom  she  could 
meet  without  being  “labeled  with  the 
dollar-sign.” 

“I  can  see  myself  getting  into  trouble 
w'ith  Aunt  Alice,”  I  said  chaf^gly,  and  that 
seemed  to  amuse  her,  for  she  gave  a  queer 
little  laugh  and  looked  at  me  with  what  I 
called  her  “Gipsy  face.” 

“.\unt  Alice  needn’t  know.  After  all,  I 
have  a  right  to  my  own  adventures.” 

“Certainly,”  I  agreed.  “I’m  all  for 
liberty.” 

That  was  the  last  word  but  one  I  had 
with  the  girl  before  she  and  her  aunt  went 
off  the  ship  at  Cherbourg.  The  last  word 
W'as  when  Miss  Alice  Brandt  allowed  me  to 
shake  hands  with  her,  or,  rather,  to  take  her 
cold,  w'hite  hand  in  mine  for  a  moment,  and 
when  Janet  touched  me  on  the  arm  and 
whispered  as  she  passed.  The  w'ord  was 
“Remember” — King  Charles’  last  word 
on  the  scaffold! 

Hirst  went  off  at  Cherbourg,  w'ith  some 
other  passengers  from  the  second  class,  and 
I  was  able  to  exchange  a  few  w'ords  with 
him  as  he  stood  on  the  tender,  looking  up  to 
the  castle  heights  of  the  ship  he  had  just 
left. 

“Give  my'  love  to  Pat!”  I  shouted. 

He  could  not  see  me  among  the  faces 
leaning  over  the  side  of  the  lower  deck 
through  a  wet  darkness  shot  by  bewildering 
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lights.  He  recognized  my  voice  and  shouted 
an  answer. 

“See  you  in  Paris  soon!” 

TT  WAS,  however,  more  than  two  months 

later  that  I  w’ent  to  Paris  from  London, 
and  some  weeks  after  that  before  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  Paul  Hirst  and  his 
madcap  sister,  the  adorable  Pat. 

It  was  Pat  who  opened  the  door  of  the 
appartement  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a  dirty  old 
house  at  the  bad  end  of  the  Rue  de  la 
Pompe.  Though  it  was  six  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  she  was  in  her  dressing-gown — once 
of  elegant  pink  silk,  but  now  less  elegant 
because  of  ink  stains  and  a  tattered  lining. 
Her  orange-colored  hair  was  loose  over  her 
shoulders,  and  her  feet  were  bare  except  for 
one  carpet  slipper.  The  other  lay  aban¬ 
doned  up  the  passage. 

She  was  not  at  all  abashed  to  see  me 
standing  there,  but  much  surprised. 

“An  ancient  ghost!”  she  cried.  “I  thought 
it  was  Paul  back  from  his  hop)eless  quest.” 

“W^hat  quest?”  I  asked,  following  her  into 
the  passage. 

“Work.  He  lost  his  job  after  the  Ameri¬ 
can  trip,  and  is  now  a  free  lance  again.  You 
know  what  that  means.  Rigid  economy, 
and  only  occasional  orgies  to  maintain  a 
sense  of  humor.” 

“Don’t  you  put  on  any  clothes?”  I  asked 
her,  looking  at  her  little  white  foot  on  the 
cold  oilcloth. 

“Oh,  I’m  quite  decent,”  she  answered. 
“Don’t  let  your  sense  of  propriety  suffer 
any  unnecessary  shock.  I’ve  been  mending 
an  evening  frock  into  which  I  shall  pres¬ 
ently  jump,  if  you’ll  keep  an  eye  on  the 
kettle  in  the  back  kitchen.  I  dine  to-night 
with  a  Russian  prince.  He  has  saved  up 
ten  francs  for  a  banquet  in  my  honor.” 

“Is  he  the  latest?”  I  asked.  “What  has 
happ>ened  to  the  young  French  lieutenant 
who  was  sick  with  passion  for  you  last  time 
I  was  here?” 

“Oh,  Francois?  He’s  still  sick.” 

“You’re  a  ruthless  woman!”  I  told  her. 
“La  Belle  Dame  sans  merci.” 

“I  give  a  lot  of  fun  to  my  friends,”  she 
answered  calmly.  “And  so  many  of  them 
love  me  that  I  hate  to  hurt  any  of  them  by 
showing  preference  to  one.” 

“My  dear  kid,”  I  said  in  a  fatherly  way, 
“it’s  time  you  settled  down  as  a  wife  and  a 
mother.” 


“Not  on  your  life!”  said  Miss  Pat 
“Give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death. 
sides,  I  have  to  mend  Paul’s  shirts  and  s« 
that  he  keeps  his  nails  clean '^and  his  soul 
bright.  God  has  laid  that  duty  upon  me. 
And  do  you  mind  going  into  that  cupboard 
and  casting  your  blear  eye  on  the  kettle 
while  I  slip  into  my  frock?  My  Russian 
prince  hasn’t  known  me  long  enough  to  en¬ 
joy  the  privilege  of  my  dressing-gown.” 

“He’ll  tame  you  all  right  if  he’s  fool 
enough  to  marry  you,”  I  told  her.  “.\11 
Russians  are  czars  under  their  skins.” 

“I  want  to  be  tamed,”  said  Pat;  “but 
‘oh,  the  difference  to  me!’  as  the  poet  sings.” 

She  whisked  off  to  her  bedroom,  where 
she  sang  the  latest  chansons  of  the  boule¬ 
vards  in  a  clear,  high  voice,  while  I  burned 
my  fingers  with  a  kettle  on  an  oil-stove  and 
made  some  tea  which  had  been  put  ready 
on  a  side-table.  Then  there  was  a  ring  at 
the  bell,  and  I  let  in  Paul,  who  did  not  seem 
in  the  least  surprised  to  see  me,  and,  without 
formal  greeting,  growled  that  he  had  for¬ 
gotten  the  cursed  latch-key  again. 

He  was  in  a  savage  temper  with  life  ' 
generally.  His  work  in  America  had  not 
pleased  his  editor,  and  he  had  been  flung 
off  the  paper  which  he  had  served  for  two 
years  or  more.  Now  he  was  writing  short 
stories  which  no  one  would  buy. 

“They’re  too  good,”  he  told  me,  with  the 
calm  arrogance  of  youth.  “I  write  about 
the  truth  of  things,  and,  of  course,  that’s  the 
most  unmarketable  commodity.” 

He  was  shabbier  than  usual  and  rather 
thinned  down,  I  thought.  Probably  he 
was  going  without  proper  food  so  that  Pat 
might  get  her  share  of  fun.  I  had  known 
him  to  do  that  before,  in  the  old  days,  though 
he  kept  it  a  dark  secret  from  Pat,  who  would 
have  starved  to  death  rather  than  let  him 
go  hungry  for  her  sake. 

“Pat  looks  fine,”  I  said.  “More  beauti¬ 
ful  than  before,  and  just  as  merry  as  ever.” 

“Oh,  she’s  all  right,”  he  said  casually. 
“Only  about  fifteen  poor  swine  hanging 
round  her  for  any  pearl  of  wit  she  likes  to 
throw  at  them.” 

“One  day,”  I  warned  him,  “she’ll  fall 
head  over  heels  in  love,  instead  of  playing 
Beatrice  to  every  Benedick.” 

“Don’t  you  worry,”  said  Paul.  “She 
knows  how  to  take  care  of  herself,  and  I 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  hussy.” 

“Oh,  you  do,  do  you?”  exclaimed  Pat 
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herself,  who  overheard  the  last  remark  and 
now  appeared  in  her  evening  frock  of  black 
silk,  cut  low  at  the  neck  and  short  at  the 
skirt,  as  the  fashion  then  was,  though 
frocks  have  grown  long  in  Paris  now. 

She  rumpled  her  brother’s  hair,  pulled  his 
tie  tighter  and  kissed  him  on  the  forehead. 

“The  simple  youth  thinks  his  wicked  sis¬ 
ter  can’t  escape  his  jealous  eye.  He  thinks 
she  hasn’t  escaped  a  thousand  times  to  most 
dangerous  adventures  of  which  he  knoweth 
nothing.” 

“I  can’t  prevent  you  playing  the  giddy 
goat;  that’s  certain,”  growled  Paul.  But  I 
knew  this  brother  and  sister  well  enough  to 
be  sure  of  their  devotion  to  eacn  other. 

The  Russian  prince  came — a  pale-faced, 
whimsical  fellow,  who  spoke  French  per¬ 
fectly  and  English  hardly  at  all.  He  was  a 
clerk  in  some  Paris  warehouse  and  horribly 
poor,  but  not  at  all  unhappy,  as  he  con¬ 
fessed,  because  poverty  in  Paris  seemed  to 
him  more  amusing  than  his  old  days  of 
luxury  in  Saint  Petersburg  before  the  war, 
and  enormously  more  amusing  than  the 
stench  and  filth  of  trenches  on  the  Russian 
front,  followed  by  the  terrors  of  Bolshevism. 

“Where  shall  we  dine?”  he  asked  Pat. 
“I  have  no  less  than  twenty-five  francs  for 
this  evening’s  frolic.” 

“Twenty-five!”  cried  Pat  in  French, 
without  a  trace  of  English  accent.  “Why, 
we  shall  be  able  to  have  wine  with  a  label 
on  it!” 

They  went  off  together  ’ike  children  to  a 
school-treat;  and  Paul  dined  with  me  near 
the  Luxembourg  Gardens,  .\fter  we  had 
discussed  the  state  of  Europe,  the  cost  of 
living  in  Paris  and  the  chance  of  revolution 
in  England — Paul  taking  the  gloomiest 
view  of  everything — I  put  into  words  a 
thought  that  I  had  had  at  the  back  of  my 
mind. 

“There’s  a  girl  I  know  in  Paris  who’s 
rather  lonely.  May  I  bring  her  along  to 
see  Pat  one  day?” 

“WTiy  not?”  said  Paul.  “Pat  knows  a 
whole  bunch  of  girls  who  play  a  lone  hand. 
Some  of  ’em  feed  with  us  at  Suzanne’s — 
you  know,  the  cheap  eating-house  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Victoire.  Bring  her  along  one 
night.  It’s  a  rowdy  crowd,  but  good  fun, 
and  liberty  of  speech.” 

“Splendid!” 

It  was  of  Janet  Brandt  that  I  was 
thinking,  and  of  the  promise  I  had  made 
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her  more  than  two  months  before,  on  the 
Aquitania.  I  had  only  had  one  glmpse  of 
her  since  i  had  been  in  Paris,  and  that  was 
in  the  Bois,  where  she  was  driving  with 
Miss  .\lice  Brandt  in  an  expensive-looking 
limousine*.  They  stopped  where  the  avenue 
goes  up  to  the  lake  and  greeted  a  young 
man,  obviously  French  by  the  cut  of  his 
clothes  and  the  vivacity  of  his  manner,  who 
was  strolling  along  the  sidewalk  with  two 
Russian  wolfhounds.  He  stepped  into  the 
road  with  bared  head,  as  though  in  the 
presence  of  royalty,  and  when  Miss  Janet 
held  out  her  hand  through  the  window,  he 
put  it  to  his  lips.  She  laughed  a  little  at 
that  gesture  and  withdrew  her  hand  hur¬ 
riedly,  as  it  seemed  to  me.  Miss  Alice 
Brandt  sat  up  very  stiff  and  straight,  and 
looked  like  a  French  grande  dame.  As  for 
Janet,  of  whom  I  had  only  a  fleeting  glance, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  she  was  rather  pale, 
and  not  much  amused  with  herself,  as  the 
French  would  say. 

*  I  ^HAT  impression  was  confirmed  when  I 
called  the  next  day  in  the  Avenue  Victor 
Hugo,  where  they  were  handsomely  in¬ 
stalled  with  English  servants  and  a  French 
chef  and  Ix)uis  XVI  furniture  and  decora¬ 
tions. 

“You  are  magnificent  here,”  I  said  to 
Miss  Alice  Brandt.  “It’s  marvelous  how 
quickly  you  have  arranged  everything!” 

“We  miss  the  home  comforts,”  she  said, 
as  though  living  in  a  makeshift  place;  “but 
it’s  not  bad,  and  I  dare  say  we  can  put  up 
with  it  for  the  season.  The  dear  ambassa¬ 
dor  has  been  very  kind.” 

“And  you?”  I  asked  Janet.  “You  like 
Paris?” 

“I  have  been  to  the  picture-galleries  and 
museums,”  she  said,  with  an  elusive  smile, 
in  which  I  fancied  a  reproach. 

“And  you  have  plenty  of  company?” 

“Quite  a  traffic  of  old  friends,”  said 
Miss  Alice  Brandt.  “The  Coppins  of 
Greenwich,  the  Arkwrights  of  Albany, 
Mr.  Henr}-  J.  Budd,  Mary  Schwarz  and  her 
little  niece.  General  Hooper — any  number 
of  New  Yorkers.  We  have  also  met  some 
charming  French  families,  the  old  noblesse.” 

“.\mong  them  the  Due  de  Mericourt,  I 
presume?  I  see  he  is  in  Paris.” 

Miss  .^lice  looked  at  Janet  in  a  furtive 
way,  and  then  turned  to  me  again. 

“A  most  delightful  young  man,  and  most 
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attentive!  His  mother  and  I  have  become 
quite  confidential.  She  is  the  sweetest  old 
creature!”  * 

“She  frightens  me,”  said  Janet)  “I  can’t 
l>ear  the  way  she  stares  at  me  tl^ough  her 
lorgnettes  or  the  patronizing  in  which 
she  taps  my  hand  and  calls  me  ‘charmattle 
mademoiselle.'  "  ^ 

Some  of  the  “traffic”  came  into  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  for  tea — a  good-natured  crowd, 
but  perhaps  a  shade  too  formal  in  their 
manners  Ixjth  to  Miss  Alice  Brandt  and  to 
Janet,  who  seemed  uninterested  in  their 
company. 

I  had  some  minutes  of  private  talk  with 
the  girl,  and  she  confessed  her  boredom. 

“.Aunt  Alice  forgets  I’m  only  twenty. 
.All  these  people  are  very  kind,  but - ’’ 

I  helped  her  out. 

“Middle-aged  and  frumpy,  eh?” 

“I’m  becoming  a  frump  myself,”  she 
rlcclared,  with  a  sigh. 

“WTiat  about  Paris?” 

“Paris  is  wonderful!”  .said  Janet.  “But 
I  only  .see  it  as  though  I  sat  in  the  stalls  of  a 
theatre.  I  want  to  get  into  its  life  a  little 
-^into  some  of  the  rooms  behind  the  win¬ 
dows  in  l>ack  streets.” 

“Been  to  any  French  restaurants?” 

She  laughed  and  said: 

“The  Ritz  and  the  Continental.  The 
people  there  were  all  from  the  Ritz-Carlton 
and  the  Vanderbilt.” 

It  was  then  I  asked  her  if  she  would  like 
to  come  one  night  to  a  queer  little  place 
where  she  would  get  to  know  some  of  the 
real  life  of  Paris — students,  winters,  work¬ 
ing  girls,  a  cosmopolitan  crow’d  of  impe¬ 
cunious  youth. 

Her  eyes  lit  up  at  the  idea  of  it,  and  when 
I  asked,  “What  alx>ut  your  aunt?”  she 
.'^eemed  to  think  that  there  would  l)e  no 
trouble  if  I  asked  Miss  Brandt’s  f)ermission 
on  her  Ijehalf. 

“She  thinks  the  world  of  you!” 

“It’s  my  gray  hairs,”  I  said.  “They 
srive  austere  aunts  a  sense  of  security,  alas!” 

MISS  JANE!T  was  not  wrong  in  her  idea. 

When  I  asked  Miss  Brandt  whether 
I  could  conduct  her  niece  to  a  museum  and 
take  her  to  a  little  dinner  later,  she  was  de¬ 
lighted,  and  was  pleaserl  to  say  that  she 
would  trust  Janet  to  my  care  and  discretion 
with  the  utmost  confidence. 

I  am  bound  to  confess,  however,  that 


my  conscience  troubled  me  with  unusual 
prickings  when,  after  a  brief  visit  to  the 
Carnavalet  Museum,  in  which  I  tried  to 
remember  all  that  I  had  forgotten  about 
the  French  Revolution,  I  took  the  girl  in 
the  Metro — for  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  traveled  underground  and  did  a  little 
strap-hanging,  which  seemed  to  amuse  her 
vastly — and  conducted  her  to  the  Restau¬ 
rant  Julie  in  a  little  street  off  the  Boulevard 
Montparnasse.  I  could  not  understand 
this  mental  trouble  of  mine,  because  the 
little  eating-house  was  perfectly  respect¬ 
able,  as  was  the  company  we  were  likely  to 
find  there;  but  my  mind  became  weighted 
with  the  idea  of  the  Brandt  dollars. 

“If  this  girl  dies  from  ptomaine  poisoning 
out  of  a  tin  of  sardines,”  I  thought,  “the 
United  States  will  demand  my  body  for  the 
torturers.” 

Janet  looked  as  though  she  were  out  for 
tremendous  adventure,  but  before  we  went 
through  the  swing  dtxirs  with  their  pink 
curtains,  .she  put  her  hand  on  my  arm  and 
gave  me  a  kind  of  royal  command. 

“Don’t  introduce  me  to  any  one  as  Janet 
Brandt.  Let  me  l)e  Janet  Gordon  for 
once.  It’s  my  mother’s  name,  and  doesn’t 
scare  people  with  such  a  noise  of  dollars.” 

“Just  as  you  like,”  I  said;  and  it  was  as 
Janet  Gordon  that  I  presented  to  her  Pat 
Hirst  and  Paul,  who  were  already  seate<l  at 
one  of  the  little  tables,  which  presently,  as 
the  door  swung  to  and  fro,  liecame  crowded 
with  a  queer  collection  of  young  men  and 
women,  most  of  whom  seemed  to  know  each 
other. 

Pat  Hirst  was  in  one  of  her  riotous  moods, 
and  her  l)ehavior  would  have  been  scandal¬ 
ous  if  the  company  had  been  easily  scan- 
dalize<l,  which  undoubtedly  it  was  not. 
Making  a  place  for  Janet  by  her  side  without 
ceremony,  she  took  up  her  knife  and  fork, 
banged  their  handles  on  the  table,  and 
shouted  out,  “A  hoire’" — signifying  a  desire 
for  drink — to  a  French  waiter  with  the  face 
of  a  gargoyle  of  Notre  Dame  illuminated 
by  a  sense  of  humor.  Her  next  performance 
was  to  break  a  piece  of  bread  from  her  roll 
and  throw  it  with  unerring  aim  at  a  one- 
armed  young  man — P'rench,  by  the  look  of 
him — at  the  other  side  of  the  room,  who 
turned  the  other  cheek  when  it  struck  him, 
and  replied  very  skilfully  with  a  rose  from 
a  glass  on  his  table.  The  petals  scattered 
over  Pat’s  red  hair,  and  the  effect  of  this 
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retort  courteous  was  received  with  applause 
by  the  company. 

*‘C'est  chevijleresque,  qaV'  said  a  girl,  who 
was  obviously  Russian — an  unmistakable 
t>’pe  to  me — and  a  young  lady  of  distinc¬ 
tion,  I  guessed,  in  spite  of  a  cheap  frock. 
Paul  presented  me. 

“Princess  Maniloff.  You’ve  met  her 
brother.” 

I  guessed  that  it  was  the  brother  who  had 
taken  Pat  to  a  banquet  with  twenty-five 
francs,  and  guessed  rightly,  for  he  came  in 
later  and  bowed  very  low  to  Miss  Pat  l)efore 
making  a  grimace  of  comical  desptair  be¬ 
cause  there  was  no  room  at  her  table.  Pat 
was  not  at  all  in  a  sympathetic  mood  with 
him,  or  in  a  conversational  mood  with  any 
one.  She  was  in  a  singing  mood,  and  gave 
voice  to  some  pailu  songs  to  which,  in  the 
evil  and  heroic  years,  the  French  troops  had 
gone  marching  up  the  roads.  The  one- 
armed  young  Frenchman  who  had  been  hit 
by  her  bit  of  bread  took  up  the  chorus  of 
them,  beating  time  with  his  soup-spoon;  and 
some  of  the  other  girls  joined  in,  laughing 
between  the  verses  at  Pat,  who  had  made 
her.  table-napkin  into  a  poUu’s  cap  and  put 
it  jauntily  on  one  side  of  her  carroty  hair, 
looking  as  pretty  as  any  Miss  Impudence 
I  have  seen. 

Paul  frowned  at  her  and  growled  a  rebuke. 
“This  isn’t  the  Folies  Bergere.  I  can’t 
hear  to  eat  my  soup.  Can’t  you  be  serious 
for  once?” 

''Jamais  de  la  viel"  said  Pat,  raiang  a 
glass  of  the  vilest  vin  ordinaire  and  reciting 
a  verse  of  Ronsard’s  in  praise  of  the  grape. 
She  seemeil  the  most  popular  person. 
From  many  of  the  other  tables  young  men 
of  divers  nationalities  raised  their  glasses 
and  kissed  them  to  her  in  salutation,  and  I 
noticed  how,  now  and  then,  girls  came  to 
her  table  to  wdiisper  a  few  words,  to  touch 
her  hand,  to  give  a  little  tug  at  her  retl  hair. 

I  watched  Janet — Janet  Gordon,  as  I  had 
called  her — in  this  queer  company.  Amaz¬ 
ingly  queer  it  must  have  been  to  her!  She 
sat  very'  still  anti  silent  t)pposite  Paul 
Hirst,  who  had  not  yet  sjx>ken  a  single  word 
to  her,  glancing  at  the  j)et)ple  about  her, 
taking  in  all  the  scene  with  a  curious  smile 
of  interest  and  enjoyment,  and  occasionally, 
I  thought,  as  her  eyes  rested  on  Pat,  with 
admiration  and  amazement.  Once  she 
burst  into  a  low- toned  laugh  as  Pat  held 
the  waiter’s  hand — the  gargoyle-facetl  old 
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fellow — and  coaxed  him  to  bring  her  another 
portion  of  asperges.  I  noticed  that  Janet 
wore  a  plain  black  dress,  without  a  single 
jewel  about  her,  as  though  she  were  afraid 
of  being  detect^  as  a  rich  young  woman, 
and  1  noticad  also  that  Paul,  though  he  was 
as  silent  as  herself,  studied  her  now  and 
then  when  she  was  not  aware  of  his  gaze. 
Presently  he  spoke  to  her. 

“Been  in  Paris  long?” 

Janet  was  startled  by  his  sudden  advance 
toward  conversational  exercise,  and  flushed 
rather  vividly  with  her  usual  shyness,  but 
answered  readily: 

“About  two  months.  I’m  American.” 

“So  I  guessed,”  said  Paul.  “I  was  over 
there  two  months  ago.  What  boat  did 
you  cross  in?” 

She  told  him,  and  he  seemed  surprised. 

“So  was  I !  I  don’t  remember  you  at  all.” 

He  took  it  for  granted  that  she  had  been 
a  second-c*ass  passenger,  and  I  was  amused 
when  she  did  not  undeceive  him. 

“Your  speech  was  very  interesting,”  she 
said. 

“Think  so?”  said  Paul  doubtfully.  “I 
loathe  speaking,  .\lways  say  the  wrong 
thing.” 

“You  said  the  right  things  then.” 

1  did  not  hear  any  more  of  this  conversa¬ 
tion  because  I  found  myself  engaged  in  an 
argument  with  Princess  Maniloff  on  Russian 
literature  in  which  I  was  hopelessly  routed. 
By  this  time  her  brother  had  found  a  corner 
at  our  table  next  to  Pat,  with  whom  he 
flirted  in  a  w'himsical  way.  I  heard  her 
offer  to  mend  his  shirts  as  a  reward  for  the 
banquet  he  had  given  her.  This  offer, 
inspired  by  the  frayed  condition  of  his 
cuffs,  touched  him  almost  to  tears,  and  he 
vow’cd  that  no  such  charity  had  been 
known  on  earth  since  some  Russian  saint 
whose  name  I  have  forgotten. 

IT  WAS  ten  o’clock  when  I  turned  to 
Janet  and  reminded  her  that  it  was 
time  to  go. 

“Why  such  hurry?”  asked  Paul  in  his 
grumpiest  tone.  “Miss  Gordon  and  I  seem 
to  agree  about  most  things,  and  it’s  a  pity 
to  break  the  unusual  spell.” 

“Another  half-hour!”  cried  Janet,  like  a 
pleading  child. 

“Remember  your  aunt,”  I  said. 

“Oh,  aunts  mustn’t  be  humored,”  said 
Pat,  intervening.  “My  3’oung  life  was 
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nearly  wrecked  by  an  aunt.  We’re  going 
to  have  some  music  presently'  at  Yvonne’s 
flat.”  '  ^ 

“W’ho’s  Yvonne?”  I  asked.  ^ 

She  pointed  to  a  handsome, wiite-faced 
girl  who  was  putting  one  of  the;|^le  French 
rolls  into  her  hand-bag. 

“That  girl  like  a  saint  in  a  Burne-Jones 
window.  She  plavs  divinely  and  doesn’t 
get  enough  to  eat.” 

Janet  Brandt  looked  distressed. 

“Is  that  why  she  is  saving  her  bread?” 

“Oh,  lots  of  us  do  that,”  said  Pat,  “when 
funds  are  low.  One  doesn’t  waste  good 
food  if  one  belongs  to  a  really  good  society 
like  this.  The  Intellectuals,  don’t  you 
know.” 

Janet  looked  at  me  with  an  inquiring 
glance,  as  though  to  ask,  “Is  that  true  or  a 
joke?” 

“Z.a  vie  de  Boheme,”  I  said.  “They  make 
a  game  of  poverty.” 

After  that  we  said  good-by,  but  not  be¬ 
fore  Paul  had  growled  out  a  sheepish  invita¬ 
tion  to  Janet. 

“There’s  always  a  cup  of  tea  going  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Pomp>e — any  old  time  you  feel 
like  it.  We  might  continue  our  discussion 
one  day.  Pat’s  always  pleased  to  have  call¬ 
ers,  aren’t  you,  Pat?” 

Pat  pull^  her  brother’s  ear. 

^'You're  not,  sulky  one!  You  hate  ’em 
like  poison.”  Then  she  turned  to  Janet 
with  a  smile  that  was  irresistible.  “If  Paul 
invites  you,  I’m  your  handmaiden.  I’d 
love  you  to  come,  Janet  Gordon.” 

On  the  way  back  to  the  Avenue  N'ictor 
Hugo,  Janet  held  my  arm  tight  in  hers  and 
repeated  again  and  again  that  she  had  en¬ 
joyed  ey'ery  minute  of  the  evening. 

“It  was  all  wonderful!”  she  said.  “Like 
a  fairy-tale.  How  splendid  to  lie  like  that! 
I  lov^  what  you  said:  ‘They  make  a  game 
of  poverty.’  ” 

“It’s  the  only  way,”  I  told  her.  “Other¬ 
wise  poverty  is  hell.” 

She  pulled  something  out  of  her  pocket 
and  .said,  “I’ve  taken  this  as  a  souvenir,” 
and  showed  me,  to  my  amazement,  a  petit 
pain,  like  the  roll  which  the  girl  Yvonne 
had  slipp)ed  into  her  l>ag.  Ihen  she  said 
one  of  those  queer  things  which  startled  me. 

“I’d  like  to  need  it  one  day.  I  agree 
with  your  friend  that  no  one  knows  life 
who  doesn’t  know  hunger.” 

“What  friend  is  that?”  I  asked. 


“Paul,  who  is  like  the  apostle.” 

“If  the  old  Paul  was  as  grumpy  in  his 
youth  as  this  one — ”  I  remarked,  but  be¬ 
fore  I  could  finish  my  sentence,  the  foot¬ 
man  had  opened  the  wrought-iron  door  in 
the  .Av'enue  Victor  Hugo,  and  I  had  to  say 
good-night.  The  girl  pressed  my  hand,  and 
I  felt  that  her  own  was  hot,  as  though  there 
were  a  fever  in  her,  when  she  thanked  me 
“a  thousand  times”  for  the  pleasure  I  had 
given  her. 

The  next  time  I  saw  her  was  a  month 
later — I  had  been  to  .Austria  to  study 
a  bankrupt  state — at  a  reception  given  by 
Miss  .Alice  Brandt,  which  was  quite  a  bril¬ 
liant  affair,  as  I  saw  when  I  drove  up  in  a 
Paris  taxi  and  found  myself  in  a  stream  of 
many  handsome  automobiles.  The  .Ameri¬ 
can  colony  was  attending  in  great  strength, 
and  there  was  also  a  numl>er  of  distin¬ 
guished  people  in  French  society. 

The  British  ambassador  and  his  lady  and 
several  members  of  the  embassy  were  early 
arrivals.  Miss  .Alice  Brandt  received  her 
guests,  and  the  Brandt  diamonds  glim¬ 
mered  in  her  hair  and  alxjut  her  neck  and 
wTists,  so  that  she  lixjked  very  imposing. 
Janet  stood  by  her  aunt’s  side  in  a  white 
frock,  which  I  sui)pose  was  a  French  model 
of  extreme  cost,  though  I  know  nothing  of 
these  things  and  only  admired  her  sim¬ 
plicity.  Something  had  hapjiened  to  change 
her  appearance.  She  was  thin,  I  thought, 
and  rather  worn,  like  a  girl  at  the  end  of 
a  harassing  season;  but  there  was  a  new 
brightness  in  her  ey'es,  and  her  whole  man¬ 
ner  was  more  vivacious  and  a.ssured.  She 
was  no  longer  the  timid,  shrinking  girl  I 
had  first  met  in  Fifth  .Av’enue. 

It  was  quite  late  in  the  evening,  when 
some  of  the  guests  had  gone,  that  Mi.ss 
.Alice  Brandt  drew'  me  on  one  side  and  said, 
“I’m  worried  al>out  Janet.” 

“In  what  way?”  I  asked. 

“I  can  hardly  say,”  replied  Miss  Brandt. 
“The  girl  is  a  mystery'  to  me.  She  has  lost 
her  appetite — doesn’t  eat  enough  to  feed  a 
bird,  and  she  slips  away  in  the  afternoons, 
and  sometimes  in  the  evenings,  without  let¬ 
ting  me  know  anything  of  her  whereabouts. 
Sometimes  I  think  all  kinds  of  drearlful 
things.  .And  she  only  laughs  at  me  when 
I  ask  lor  her  confidence.” 

“She  seems  very'  merry  and  bright,”  I 
said,  looking  over  to  the  alcove  where  she 
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stood  laughing  with  the  Due  de  Mericourt 
and  several  ladies. 

“That  worries  me  most  of  all,”*  said  Miss 
Brandt.  “She  comes  back  from  some  of  her 
mysterious  expeditions — exploring  Paris,  she 
calls  them — with  her  eyes  strangely  alight 
and  her  cheeks  flushed  and  a  strange,  un¬ 
natural  gaiety.  But  at  dinner  she  refuses 
all  her  food,  and  just  picks  and  pecks  at  it.” 

“She  seems  attracted  by  the  Due  de 
Mericourt,”  I  said. 

Miss  Alice  Brandt  look  me  by  the  wrist 
and  drew  me  closer. 

“My  dear,”  she  said,  “the  young  man 
has  set  his  heart  on  her,  but  she  treats  him 
as  a  figure  of  fun.  He  is  most  patient  and 
persistent.” 

I  confess  that  I  wondered  whether  love 
or  the  Brandt  dollars  were  the  cause  of  the 
young  man’s  patience;  but  I  did  not  reveal 
that  bought  to  Miss  Brandt. 

IT  WAS  Viscount  Mickleham  who  gave 
me  a  clue  to  some  of  Janet’s  private 
adventures  during  the  past  month.  That 
young  man  turned  up  preposterously  late, 
shook  hands  with  Miss  Brandt,  bowed  in 
his  elegant,  smiling  w'ay  to  Janet,  who 
blushed  exceedingly  at  the  sight  of  him, 
and  prepared  to  walk  down-stairs  again  and 
so  out  to  some  more  amusing  company 
when  he  caught  sight  of  me. 

“So  you’re  back  again,  you  old  panderer!” 
he  exclaimed. 

I  tucked  my  arm  through  his,  and  asked 
what  the  deuce  he  meant  by  calling  me 
names  like  that. 

“What  about  Janet  Gordon  and  her 
double  life?”  he  asked.  “You  will  get  into 
trouble  about  that  little  plot.” 

“Plot  l>e  hanged!”  I  said.  “And,  any¬ 
how,  what  do  you  know  about  Janet 
Gordon?” 

“I  called  on  the  adorable  Pat,  and  found 
her  at  tea  with  a  young  person  whom  she 
introduced  as  Janet  Gordon — as  poorly 
dressed  as  a  couturiere  in  a  poor  way  of 
business.  I  recognized  her  instantly  as 
Janet  Brandt,  and  wondered  what  the  game 
was.  She  went  as  white  as  my  shirt-front 
when  she  saw  me.” 

“Did  you  give  her  away?”  I  asked  him; 
but  he  shook  his  head  and  said : 

“I  trj'  to  play  the  game  like  a  little  gen¬ 
tleman.  If  a  girl  calls  herself  any  old 
thing,  I  regard  it  as  her  affair  and  not  mine.” 
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I  was  astonished  that  he  knew  Pat  Hirst, 
and  told  him  so,  to  his  great  amusement. 

“My  dear  lad,”  he  said,  “I’ve  been  in 
love  with  her  for  three  years.  I  went  to  the 
United  States  to  forget  her  impudence,  and 
came  back  again  to  warm  my  soul  at  her 
red  hair.” 

“Why  don’t  you  marry  the  child?”  I 
asked  him  frankly,  as  an  old  comrade,  and 
he  answered  by  saying: 

“Why  doesn’t  the  child  marry  me?  Be¬ 
cause  she’s  not  such  a  blooming  fool. 
penniless  peer,  with  no  visible  means  of 
subsistence  without  the  help  of  money¬ 
lenders,  is  no  catch  for  a  girl  who  earns  her 
living  and  gets  a  lot  of  fun  out  of  the  game.” 

He  walked  up  toward  the  fitoile,  while  I 
burrowed  into  the  Metro  and  made  my  way 
to  the  Rue  de  la  Pompe. 

Pat  was  alone,  reading  a  French  novel, 
smoking  a  petit  caporal,  and  stewing  some 
coffee  on  the  oil-stove. 

“W’hat’s  all  this  alxtut  Janet  Gordon?”  I 
asked.  .\nd,  staring  at  me  blankly,  she 
replied, 

“What’s  all  what?” 

“How  many  times  has  she  been  here 
since  I  left?” 

“Pretty  often,”  said  Pat.  “.\ny  objec¬ 
tion?  Paul  is  madly  in  love  with  her.  The> 
talk  idealism,  socialism,  and  all  that  kind  oi 
pap  until  I  get  tired.  I’m  afraid  I’ll  lose 
little  brother  Paul.  He’s  badly  hit  thi.- 
time.” 

“Good  God!”  I  said,  in  a  sudden  panic, 
thinking  of  Miss  Alice  Brandt  and  all 
the  Brandts  of  Fifth  .\venue  and  Wall 
Street. 

“You  seem  worried,”  said  Pat.  “Ladle 
out  that  coffee  and  pull  your  nerx’es  to¬ 
gether.  Paul  has  gone  for  a  long  tramp  to 
dream  of  his  lady.  Presently  he’ll  be  home 
and  write  a  sonnet.” 

“Look  here,”  I  said;  “do  you  know  w'ho 
that  girl  is?” 

“No  scandals!”  said  Pat  reprovingly 
“In  our  sphere  of  life  we  live  and  let  live 
There’s  nothing  wrrong  w’ith  Janet  exce[)t 
poverty,  and  an  ill-tempered  aunt  who 
wants  to  keep  her  caged.” 

“Poverty!”  I  exclaimed. 

“That’s  no  crime,”  said  Pat.  “I  hate  to 
think  of  that  child  not  getting  enough  to 
eat.  She’s  ravenous  when  we  invite  her  to 
pot-luck,  and  won’t  waste  the  smallest 
crumb  of  bread.” 
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1  was  too  astounded  to  make  any  com¬ 
ment  on  those  remarks. 

Pat  went  on  to  tell  me  that  Janet  Gor¬ 
don  was  a  student  of  music  in  Paris,  who 
led  an  unhappy  life  with  the  querulous 
aunt,  and  could  not  afford  to  buy  herself 
any  little  trinkets  or  frocks. 

“She  always  wears  the  same  old  black 
slip,  and  was  frightfully  excited  the  other 
day  when  I  gave  her  a  little  brooch  worth 
about  three  francs.” 

“Pat,”  I  said,  “you’re  a  creature  with¬ 
out  nerves,  so  you  won’t  get  excited  when  I 
give  Janet  Gordon  away.  Her  real  name  is 
Janet  Brandt.” 

“That  doesn’t  interest  me  in  the  least,” 
said  Pat.  “What’s  in  a  name?” 

“A  deuce  of  a  lot,”  I  said,  annoyed  that 
my  revelation  had  been  without  effect. 
“In  this  particular  case  there  are  God 
knows  how  many  million  dollars  in  that 
name.  Haven’t  you  heard  of  the  Brandts 
of  New  York — the  Brandt  millions?  Well, 
Janet  is  the  heiress  who  will  get  most  of 
them  when  she’s  twenty-one.” 

Pat  laughed  loud  and  long,  and  then 
asked  me  not  to  pull  her  leg  so  late  at  night. 
Nothing  would  induce  her  to  believe  that  I 
was  talking  in  sober  earnest,  and  she  passed 
the  joke  on  to  Paul  when  he  let  himself  in 
with  his  latch-key. 

Paul  smiled  grimly. 

“Janet’s  one  of  us,”  he  said.  “She  knows 
the  game  of  poverty  all  right.  Down  to  its 
bare  bones.  .\nd,  like  me,  she  hates  the 
rich  world  with  its  infernal  inequalities.” 

“Doing  an>i^hing  to-morrow  night?”  I 
asked. 

He  told  me  that  he  had  nothing  particular 
to  do,  and  didn’t  object  to  dining  with  me. 

WE  DINED  at  the  Griffon,  which  he 
thought  was  a  tourists’  trap,  and 
then  strolled  with  me  through  the  Champs 
Elysees  toward  the  venue  \'ictor  Hugo. 
On  the  way  he  told  me  that  he  had  a 
rather  decent  job  in  view,  and  if  it  came  off 
he  might  change  his  state  in  life. 

“In  what  way?”  I  a.skcd. 

“The  matrimonial  way,”  he  said  rather 
sheepishly,  and  hastened  to  explain  that 
Pat  would  never  marry  so  long  as  he  was  a 
bachelor.  She  considered  it  her  sacred  duty 
to  look  after  him.  That  was  very  rough  on 
her,  and.  anyhow,  unless  he  married  now, 
he  never  would. 


“A  nice  girl?”  I  inquired;  and  he  said,  in 
a  mystic  way, 

“The  soul  I’ve  been  searching  for — Janet 
Gordon.” 

“Look  here,”  I  said  sharply,  stopping 
under  the  i trees  of  the  Champs  Elysees; 
“what  I  told  Pat  was  true.  Janet  Gordon 
is  Janet  Brandt — too  rich  for  you,  Paul — 
out  of  your  world!” 

Something  in  my  voice  frightened  him. 
Yet  he  would  not  believe  me.  He  would 
not  believe  me  until  something  happened 
outside  the  house  in  the  .\venue  Victor 
Hugo. 

It  was  after  dinner,  and  Miss  Brandt  was 
going  to  the  opera  with  her  niece  and  young 
de  Mericourt,  as  I  knew  from  what  they 
had  told  me  the  night  before.  Their  car 
was  waiting  for  them,  and  I  spoke  to  the 
driver. 

“Is  Miss  Brandt  starting  now?” 

“In  half  a  minute,  I  guess,”  he  answered. 

Paul  and  I  stood  beyond  the  light  of  the 
street-lamp,  and  I  said,  “Wait!”  He  was 
perfectly  silent,  and  I  saw  that  his  face  had 
gone  white  and  that  he  had  a  sullen  look. 
In  less  than  half  a  minute  a  footman  came 
out  with  some  rugs,  which  he  put  into  the 
car.  Then  two  ladies  and  a  young  man 
came  through  the  wrought-iron  door  and 
stood  for  a  moment  while  one  of  the  ladies — 
Janet — drew  on  her  long  white  gloves. 

She  stood  full  in  the  lamplight,  which 
shimmered  on  her  rose-colored  optera  frock. 
She  was  wearing  a  little  diamond  crown, 
like  a  princess. 

Paul  made  a  sudden  step  forward,  and  I 
put  my  hand  on  his  arm  and  said,  “Steady, 
old  man!”  His  movement  made  Janet 
turn  her  head  as  she  was  about  to  follow 
Miss  Brandt  into  the  car.  I  am  sure  she 
saw  Paul.  I  think  their  eyes  met  and  spoke 
to  each  other.  Janet  seemed  to  smile  at 
him  in  a  pleading  way;  though  perhaps 
that  was  only  my  fancy,  for  a  moment  later 
she  disappeared  into  the  darkness  of  the 
car.  Young  de  Miricourt  followed,  and 
they  drove  away. 

“Well,  Paul,”  I  said,  “seeing  is  believing.” 

He  swore  a  violent  oath  and  said  some¬ 
thing  under  his  breath  about  having  been 
fooled  or  tricked,  I  forget  which. 

“She  was  playing  the  game  of  poverty,” 
I  said,  “as  a  new  experience.  A  fooUsh 
thing  to  do.” 

He  shook  my  hand  off  his  arm  roughly 
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and  told  me  it  was  all  my  damned  fault, 
and,  before  I  could  argue  the  matter,  turned 
on  his  heel  and  strode  off  at  a  quick  pace 
down  the  avenue.  The  poor  lad  was  hard 
hit.  Janet’s  Gipsy  look  and  some  lure  in 
the  girl  had  caught  him  out,  and  he  knew 
now,  a.s  I  had  told  him,  that  she  was  out  of 
his  world,  unattainable  because  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  of  dollars  between  them. 

Three  weeks  in  Berlin  interrupted  my 
knowdedge  of  this  little  drama  in  Paris, 
and  I  had  to  pick  up  the  threads  again  when 
I  came  back.  It  was  red-headed  Pat 
who  mended  the  broken  threads  in  my 
knowledge  and  gave  me  something  of  a 
panic. 

I  met  her  in  the  little  restaurant  where 
Janet  had  had  her  first  glimpse  behind  the 
scenes  of  life  in  Paris.  She  was  dining  with 
Mickleham  and  several  others,  but  saw  me 
at  once  when  I  stood  on  the  inside  of  the 
door  w'ith  pink  curtains,  and  made  a  funny 
face  at  me  as  though  I  were  in  for  a  hot 
time.  Mickleham  waved  his  hand  cheerily. 

“Now  what’s  the  matter?’’  I  thought, 
with  a  guilty  conscience. 

The  matter  was  quite  serious,  as  I  found 
out  later  in  the  evening.  Owing  to  the 
crowd  at  Pat’s  table,  where  for  once  she 
was  behaving  quite  nicely,  except  for  oc¬ 
casional  frivolities  with  the  gargoyle-facerl 
waiter,  I  took  a  vacant  seat  at  a  table 
where  I  found  two  other  friends^ — no  other 
than  little  Sonia  Recochewitz,  the  Russian 
dancer  whom  I  had  met  on  the  AquUania, 
and  O’Calloran,  the  young  Sinn  Feiner,  who 
told  me  that  he  had  escaped  from  an  En¬ 
glish  {>iison  after  a  brief  spell  of  war  in 
County  Cork. 

.Sonia  was  dancing  in  Paris,  and  had  not 
lost  her  whimsical  blend  of  childish  humor 
and  sad  knowledge,  or  her  trick  of  convert¬ 
ing  a  table-napkin  into  comic  animals.  I 
think  a  love-affair  was  in  progress  between 
her  and  O’C'alloran,  judging  by  the  way  she 
fondled  his  hand  with  her  little  white  fin¬ 
gers.  However,  that  was  none  of  my  busi¬ 
ness,  and  when  they  went  away  together  at 
nine  o’clock,  lx;cause  Sonia  was  dancing  at 
half-past^ — she  had  eaten  nothing,  I  noticed, 
while  O’Calloran  dined — I  was  glad  to  ^ 
Pat  jump  up  from  her  table  and  come  across 
the  r<x)m  to  me,  where  I  now  sat  alone. 

“A  cup  of  coffee,’’  she  commanded. 
“And  silence  for  a  tragic  talel” 


“What’s  the  tragedy?”  I  asked.  “Where 
is  Paul?” 

She  sat  down  with  her  elbows  on  the  table 
and  an  elfin  look  on  her  pretty  face. 

“You’re  a  beauty!”  she  said,  with  the 
deepest  sarcasm. 

“So  I’ve  f)een  told  Ijefore,”  I  answered 
ver>’  calmly. 

“I  suppose  you’re  amused  with  yourself,” 
she  went  on.  “You  introduce  a  dollar- 
princess  in  disguise  to  poor  but  honest  folk, 
and  then  breeze  away,  careless  of  having 
stirred  up  a  witch’s  caldron  of  trouble  and 
wrecked  a  number  of  innocent  and  happy 
lives.  You’re  a  monster — that’s  what  you 
are!” 

“I'm  a  man  of  peace  and  good  will,”  I 
told  her.  "But  what’s  happened?  What 
have  you  done  with  Paul?” 

She  looked  at  me  with  mock  tragedy,  in 
which  I  now  know  there  was  a  little  reality. 

“I’ll  tell  you  one  thing  that’s  hapjiened. 
Paul  has  abandoned  the  sister  who  loved 
him  for  (>etter  or  worse,  in  sickness  and  in 
health,  in  fat  times  and  lean,  who  mended 
his  shirts  and  his  socks,  who  suffered  his 
bad  tempers  and  nursed  his  sense  of  humor 
and  rejected  the  honorable  love  of  innumer¬ 
able  young  men,  so  that  she  might  devote 
herself  body  and  soul  to  his  temperamental 
needs.  Now  he  has  fled  and  forsaken  her.” 

“Fled!  Where?” 

“Paul  has  gone  and  got  married.” 

She  gave  a  hysterical  little  laugh,  but 
l)egan  mopping  tears  from  her  eyes. 

“I  feel  the  loneliest  thing  in  Paris,”  she 
said,  with  a  sort  of  sob  in  her  voice,  though 
she  laughed  again  at  comed>'  mixed  with 
tragedy.  "I’ll  have  to  marry  some  one  in 
self-defense.” 

*-“Look>^  here,”  I  said,  rather  terror- 
stricken;  “who  has  Paul  been  marrying?” 

“Well,  he’s  only  done  it- once,”  she  said; 
“but  it’s  enough.  He  and  Janet  went  off 
in  a  taxi-cab,  and  from  the  jwst-mark  on  a 
picture  post-card  they  seem  to  Ite  at  .\vi- 
gnon.” 

I  confess  that  in  my  cowardice  the  face 
of  one  lady  haunted  me — Miss  .\lice 
Brandt.  Of  course  she  would  make  me  re- 
s|)onsil)le  for  the  whole  business.  There 
would  l)e  the  very  devil  of  a  row. 

I  sjtoke  bitterly. 

“I  thought  Paul  was  a  sentimental 
socialist.  How  does  he  square  that  with 
marrying  one  of  the  richest  girls  in  the 
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United  States?  Rather  inconsistent  of  little 
brother,  isn’t  it?” 

‘That’s  where  you’re  wrong,”  said  Pat, 
mopping  her  eyes  with  the  corner  of  the 
table-cloth.  “Janet  has  chucked  the  dol¬ 
lars.” 

“What  do  you  mean  by  that?”  I  asked. 
“Nol)ody  can  ‘chuck’  a  mountain  of  money. 
There  it  is,  and  there  it  stays,  increasing  at 
compound  interest.” 

“Janet  has  chucked  ’em  all  right,”  said 
Pat.  “Says  she  prefers  the  game  of  pov¬ 
erty.  ‘And  wait  till  you  know  the  squalor 
of  it,  my  child,’  was  what  I  told  her  with 
some  passion,  which  left  her  cold,  with  the 
smile  of  a  medieval  saint.  That’s  how  she 
caught  Paul.  He  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  her  as  a  rich  young  woman.  Told  her 
brutally  that  not  even  love  would  make 
him  endure  the  curse  of  wealth.  ‘I  come  to 
you  in  poverty,’  she  said,  ‘without  a  dol¬ 
lar  in  my  purse.’  .\nd  sentiment  became  so 
sticky  that  I  went  into  the  l)edroom  with  a 
sense  of  seasickness.  Next  day  Paul  kissed 
me  on  the  forehead  like  a  knight  going 
forth  to  t>attle,  and  said:  ‘I’ll  be  away  for 
a  week  or  two,  old  girl.  Don’t  fret,  and 
thanks  for  being  the  best  sister  in  the 
world.’  Oh,  it  was  highly  amusing!” 

Highly  amusing,  though  poor  Pat  wiped 
her  eye  again  behind  a  table-napkin. 

She  regained  her  gaiety  when  Mickle- 
ham  came  over  to  our  table,  and  said: 

“You  two  seem  to  be  telling  secrets. 
Mayn’t  I  share  them?” 

“I’ll  share  my  last  crust  with  you,  Billy,” 
said  Pat,  “if  you’ll  help  me  to  forget  man’s 
ingratitude.” 

“Meaning  Paul  or  meaning  me?”  asked 
Mickleham,  and  he  looked  at  Pat  in  a  jolly, 
comradely  way.  and  added  in  a  quiet  voice, 
“I  accept  the  offer  of  that  last  crust.” 

I  left  them  to  go  to  the  .Avenue  Victor 
Hugo.  I  had  to  face  this  thing  out,  and  the 
sooner  the  better.  I  was  right  in  thinking 
that  Miss  Brandt  would  hold  me  responsi¬ 
ble  for  what  had  happened.  She  did! 

“You  introduced  Janet  to  disreputable 
TOung  people,”  she  said,  “and  deliberately 
thrust  her  into  the  fires  of  temptation.  I 
have  no  doubt  that  it  was  your  own  polit¬ 
ical  views  which  have  made  the  jxx)r  child 
utterly  in.sane.” 

“What  have  my  political  views  to  do  with 
the  case.  Miss  Brandt?”  I  a.sked. 

“I  always  susjiected  you  of  being  an 
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anarchist,”  she  answered  in  her  iciest  way. 
“Doubtless  it  is  upon  your  suggestion  that 
Janet  repudiates  her  inheritance  and  re¬ 
fuses  to  touch  a  single  dollar  of  what  I  hold 
in  trust  for  her.” 

“She  will  revise  her  opinion  when  the 
shoe  begins  to  pinch,”  I  said.  “But,  in  the 
mean  while,  I  shall  be  much  obliged  if  you 
will  withdraw  charges  against  me.” 

“I  beg  you  to  leave  my  house,”  said  Miss 
Brandt,  “and  to  understand  that  our  friend¬ 
ship  is  completely  at  an  end.” 

TT  IS  only'  from  the  American  f>ap)ers 

that  I  have  any  further  knowledge  of 
Miss  Alice  Brandt,  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  she  has  dealt  with  a  difficult  situation 
rather  gallantly.  In  an  interview  with  a 
New  York  reporter  at  Monte  Carlo,  she 
denied  the  story  told  with  great  wealth  of 
dramatic  detail  that  “Richest  girl  in  world 
weds  Paris  apache.  Gives  Brandt  millions 
to  Bolsehvist  funds  for  overthrow  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.”  So  far  from  this  being  true,  stated 
Miss  Brandt,  her  niece  had  married,  with 
the  full  consent  of  her  family,  a  young  En¬ 
glish  author  of  remarkable  genius,  related 
to  the  oldest  aristocracy  in  Great  Britain — 
almost  of  royal  blood,  it  appeared — and  the 
heir  to  considerable  property  in  the  north 
of  England.  His  sister  was  engaged  to  Vis¬ 
count  Mickleham,  of  Mickleham  Park,  Nor¬ 
folk,  well  known  for  a  time  in  .American 
society  as  junior  secretary  of  the  British 
eml)assy  in  Washington. 

It  was  the  last  item  of  news  which  took 
me  to  Pat’s  apartment  in  the  Rue  de  la 
Pompe.  I  wondered  whether  it  w’as  as  true, 
or  as  untrue,  as  the  family  history  of  Paul 
Hirst.  .After  three  rings  at  the  bell,  I  per¬ 
ceived  a  bit  of  paper  pinned  to  the  door. 
It  wxis  in  Pat’s  scrawly  handwriting. 

Address  Viscountess  Mickleham — strange  as  it 
may  appear! — Mickleham  Hall.  Norfolk.  Back  in 
Paris  when  fed  up  with  English  respectability. 
Love  to  all  who  love  me. 

.A  note  from  Janet  Hirst,  just  received  at 
my  hotel,  tells  me  that  she  and  Paul  are 
still  playing  the  game  of  poverty  in  an 
apartment  at  Passv.  From  a  postscript  I 
guess  that  it  is  rather  a  strain. 

“Funds  are  low  just  now,”  she  wrote, 
“as  Paul  is  unlucky  with  his  work.  We  are 
wonderfully  happy,  but  poverty  needs  a 
lot  of  courage.” 
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Inside  Stories  of  Our  Secret  Service  in  Russia 

The  Missing  Plans 

In  Which  It  Is  Shown  That  a  Spy  Doesn't  Necessarily 
Bear  a  Label.  He  May  Sometimes  Be  in  the  Ranks^ 
in  the  Confidence  of  Your  Enemy 

By  Hugh  S.  Martin 

Former’.y  Captain^  Intelligence  Setn^lce.  U.  S.  A. 


SOME  time  after  Zarin  and  Elmore 
returned  from  Archangel  to  Petro- 
grad  they  were  seated  in  a  little 
anteroom  at  headquarters,  await¬ 
ing  an  audience  with  the  chief,  from  whom 
they  had  received  summonses. 

“So  we  see,  Elmore,  that  the  science  of 
espionage  has  advanced  even  as  the  science 
of  military  operations,”  Zarin  was  saying. 
“There  was  a  time  when  a  spy  was  a  volun¬ 
teer  from  the  ranks,  called  out  as  needed 
and  sent  across  the  lines  to  study  enemy 
positions,  fortifications,  strength  and  so 
forth.  How  different  it  is  to-day,  with  our 
modern,  highly  develop)ed  intelligence  sys¬ 
tems.  Now  spies  are  stationed  behind  the 
lines,  frequently  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy — 
even  in  the  confidence  of  the  enemy. 

“We  found,  for  instance,  that  the  late 
chief  German  agent  at  Archangel  had  been 
a  prominent  resident  of  that  city  for  ten 
years.  That  is  not  an  exceptional  case. 
The  recent  trial  of  the  very  clever  German 

spy,  H - ,  disclosed  that  he  had  been  a 

highly  respected  resident  of  a  prominent 
British  community  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  and  yet  during  all  that  time  he  had 
very  efficiently  performed  the  duties  of  his 
office — an  office  just  as  important  to  German 
aspirations  as  any  of  her  diplomatic  or 
consular  ones.” 

2Larin’s  observations  were  cut  short  by  the 
apjjearance  of  an  orderly,  who  announced 
that  the  chief  was  waiting  for  them.  A 
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moment  later  the  two  men  were  seated 
before  him  in  his  private  office. 

“I  have  sent  for  you,”  the  chief  began, 
after  the  usual  salutations,  “because  I  have 
thought  that,  after  your  remarkable  success 
at  Archangel,  you  might  care  to  take  up 
another  most  perplexing  case.” 

Opening  a  file  of  papers  which  lay  upon 
the  table,  he  proceeded  to  outline  the  facts 
in  the  case. 

For  some  weeks  the  important  Murman 
railway,  connecting  central  Russia  with 
Murmansk — Russia’s  only  ice-free  northern 
port — had  been  threatened  by  the  combined 
German-Finnish  forces  op)erating  on  the 
Finnish  frontier.  Murmansk  was  an  im¬ 
portant  naval  base,  and  the  administration 
of  the  port  and  the  railway  line  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  the  chief  of  the  naval  staff  there. 

Under  his  direction  a  recent  survey  had 
been  made  of  the  entire  line  and  adjacent 
territory  by  a  commission  of  military  and 
naval  officers  and  technical  experts.  Their 
reports  had  referred  particularly  to  the 
many  weak  points  along  the  line  which 
could  not  be  defended  against  enemy  attack. 

A  week  before,  the  office  of  the  naval 
staff  at  Murmansk  had  been  entered  during 
the  night;  the  safe  had  been  opened  and  the 
commission’s  report  had  been  stolen.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  vital  importance  of  the  papers, 
the  entire  Murman  counter-espionage  de¬ 
partment  had  been  put  to  work  on  the  case, 
but  their  efforts  had  been  entirely  fruitless. 
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Taking  up  a  long  telegram,  the  chief 
continued: 

“Yesterday  Lieutenant  Ivanoff,  of  the 
navy,  who  had  just  completed  another  in¬ 
vestigation  of  the  line,  returned  to  head¬ 
quarters  with  a  most  important  collection 
of  charts,  reports  and  recommendations. 
Last  night,  while  he  slept,  he  was  drugged 
and  the  papers  stolen.  According  to  this 
latest  telegraphic  report,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  clue  in  the  case,  and  I  have  been 
requested  to  send  assistance. 

“With  winter  coming  on.  Archangel  will 
soon  be  frozen  in  and  Murmansk  will  be  our 
only  northern  outlet.  Therefore,  with  our 
Baltic  ports  effectively  blockaded,  the  loss 
of  the  Murman  line,  or  any  |>art  of  it,  will 
mean  that  we  shall  be  cut  off  from  com¬ 
munication  with  Europe  and  left  to  the 
mercy  of  our  external  and  internal  enemies.” 

As  the  chief  concluded  his  statement, 
Zarin  sat  for  some  moments  dreamily  con¬ 
templating  the  blank  wall  liefore  him.  His 
cold,  colorless  features  were  calm  and  ex¬ 
pressionless.  The  other  two  men  sat  back 
in  their  chairs  and  waited  for  him  to  sjjeak. 
Finally  he  looked  at  Elmore  and  said, 

“This  promises  to  be  an  interesting  case.” 

“And  one  requiring  immediate  attention,” 
Elmore  remarked. 

“Then  may  I  wire  the  chief  of  counter¬ 
espionage  at  Murmansk  that  you  are  on 
your  way?”  inquired  the  chief,  adding, 
train  leaves  this  afternoon.” 

“As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  you  may,” 
answered  Zarin,  and  he  l<x)ked  at  Elmore, 
who  nodded  and  replied, 

“My  grip  is  packed.” 

Taking  up  a  pad  of  paper,  Zarin  wrote 
dow'n  the  following  message,  which  he  asked 
the  chief  to  transmit  to  the  chief  of  counter¬ 
espionage  at  Murmansk: 

Have  all  incoming  passenger.-^  carefully  examined. 
Pending  my  arrival,  hold  in  detention  all  persons 
not  traveling  on  official  business  or  unable  to  pro¬ 
duce  satisfactor>’  references  from  at  least  three 
re{)utable  local  residents. 

Reading  over  the  message,  the  chief  re¬ 
marked: 

“Don’t  you  mean  outgoinf^  passengers 
rather  than  incoming?  Surely  you  do  not 
expect  to  find  the  thief  among  incoming 
passengers!” 

“Quite  right,”  replied  Zarin,  with  one 
of  his  slight,  enigmatical  smiles.  “But  I 
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believ'e  I  would  prefer  to  make  no  change 
in  the  message.” 

Trains  on  the  Murman  railway  had  no 
particular  schedule.  Sometimes  the  trip 
from  Petrograd  to  Murmansk  could  be 
made  in  four  days;  sometimes  it  required 
two  weeks.  Zarin  and  Elmore  were  lucky 
enough  to  make  the  journey  in  five  days. 

Arriving  in  Murmansk  in  the  late  evening 
they  immediately  separated,  so  as  not  to  be 
seen  together.  .An  hour  later,  Zarin  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  home  of  Commander  Pokrov¬ 
sky,  chief  of  naval  counter-espionage  for  the 
Murman  district. 


pOKROVSKV  was  plainly  upset.  Thus 
^  far  absolutely  nothing  had  come  of  his 
exhaustive  investigations. 

In  the  case  of  the  first  disappearance,  the 
safe  of  the  office  of  the  naval  staff  had  been 
opened  during  the  night  by  the  use  of  the 
combination;  the  papers  had  been  removed 
and  the  safe  locked  again.  The  theft  had 
been  di.scovered  the  following  morning.  At 
least  three  officers,  including  the  chief  of 
staff  himself,  could  swear  that  the  p>ap)ers 
had  Ijeen  locked  in  the  safe  the  evening 
liefore.  True,  the  safe  was  an  old  one  and 
might  easily'  have  lieen  opened  b\’  an  exp)ert. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  disappjearance, 
Lieutenant  Ivanoff,  arriving  with  his  reports 
on  a  late  train,  had  gone  directly  to  his 
home  and  retired.  The  p)ap)ers  were  in  a 
black-leather  portfolio,  which  he  had  placed 
l)eneath  his  pillow  for  safekeeping.  On  the 
following  morning  Ivanoff’s  servant  found 
it  difficult  to  rouse  him.  It  developed  that 
he  had  lieen  drugged  durmg  the  night.  The 
pxirtfolio,  with  the  piapiers,  had  vanished. 

Pokrovsky'  then  gave  a  full  account  of  his 
investigation.  .All  persons  connected  with 
the  staff  had  lieen  closely  questioned;  all 
suspicious  characters  in  the  city  had  been 
taken  into  custody  and  examined;  outgoing 
passengers  had  been  thoroughly  searched; 
telegraphic  instructions  had  lieen  sent  to 
pioints  south;  searching  parties  had  gone 
into  neighlioring  villages.  Then  there  had 
been  the  usual  search  for  finger-prints  or 
any  other  clues. 

Finally,  in  accordance  with  Zarin ’s  in¬ 
structions,  all  incoming  piassengers  had  been 
thoroughly'  e.xamined,  but  only  three  had 
been  detained.  Their  piapiers  were  in  Po¬ 
krovsky’s  possession. 

Zarin  had  listened  silently  with  intense 
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interest  to  the  naval  officer’s  statement. 
Presently  he  inquired, 

“You  say  you  have  detained  three  persons 
who  were  unable  to  produce  satisfactory 
references?” 

“Yes;  but  I  am  certain  you  will  find  that 
nothing  will  come  of  it,”  replied  Pokrovsky. 
“I  have  {personally  examined  them  and  feel 
sure  that  they  cannot  possibly  throw  any 
light  upon  the  case.  True,  we  found  upon 
one  of  them  a  sheet  of  jjaper  which,  con¬ 
trary  to  travel-regulations,  contained  a 
number  of  figures,  but  the  man  gave  a 
{Perfectly  plausible  explanation.” 

.^t  that  moment  there  was  a  ring  of  a  bell, 
and  both  men  remained  silent  while  a  servant 
passed  through  the  house  and  o{pened  the 
front  door.  Pokrovsky  smiled  as  he  recog¬ 
nized  the  voice  of  the  visitor. 

“That  is  Markevitch,”  he  said.  “He  is 
one  of  our  clerks  at  the  staff — a  remarkably 
efficient  fellow  and  a  general  favorite  among 
the  officers.  Since  the  disap{Pearance  of  the 
pa{Pers,  he  has  Ipeen  unrelenting  in  his  efforts 
to  assist  us — a  most  conscientious  worker 
whom  I  think  you  will  be  glad  to  know.” 

“Certainly,”  replied  Zarin,  adding,  in  a 
low  voice,  “but,  of  course,  you  under¬ 
stand  that  my  identity  is  not  to  be  dis¬ 
closed  here.” 

^  I  'HEN  there  came  a  knock  on  the  door, 
and  in  another  instant  Pokrovsky  had 
risen  and  admitted  a  young  man  of  perhaps 
twenty,  .whose  genial  countenance  and 
sparkling  eyes  were  sufficient  answers  to 
Pokrovsky’s  assertion  that  he  was  a  general 
favorite  among  the  officers  at  the  staff. 

“Come  in  and  tell  us  what  you  have  on 
your  mind,”  said  Pokrovsky,  as  the  young 
clerk  entered  the  room.  “This  gentleman,” 
he  continued,  {Pointing  to  Zarin,  “is  here  to 
assist  us  in  our  troubles.” 

“So!”  said  the  bright-faced  youth.  “From 
headquarters?” 

“Something  of  an  amateur,”  answered 
Zarin,  smiling  genially. 

There  was  just  the  slightest  suggestion 
of  something  searching  in  the  quick  glance 
which  the  clerk  returned. 

“Well, 'what  have  you  to  rcqxjrt?”  asked 
Pokrovsky. 

“I  have  several  suspicions,”  replied 
Markevitch,  “but  nothing  definite.  And, 
of  course,  without  something  more  prom¬ 
ising,  I  would  not  run  the  risk  of  voicing 


suspicions.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  wrong— and 
I  would  much  dislike  being  guilty  of  makmg 
a  wrongful  accusation,  especially  in  so  seri¬ 
ous  a  matter  as  this.  I  am  following  a  trail 
which  may  lead  to  something  of  interest 
but  until  I  have  followed  it  further,  I 
would  prefer  to  make  no  definite  repxprt.” 

“As  you  like,”  answered  Pokrovsky  in¬ 
dulgently. 

For  some  seconds  there  was  silence. 
Markevitch  glanced  again  at  Zarin. 

“So  you  have  come  to  assist  us?”  he 
remarked. 

“I  must  say  that  the  thing  looks  rather 
discouraging  at  the  moment,”  Zarin  replied. 

.\s  Zarin  sppoke,  the  genial  clerk  seemed  to 
be  studying  his  cold,  expressionless  face. 

“Well,  we  are  in  need  of  assistance,” 
Pokrovsky  intervened.  “We  have  certainly 
made  a  miserable  failure  of  it  ourselves.” 

.\gain  there  was  silence.  Markevitch 
shifted  somewhat  nervously  in  his  chair  and 
crossed  one  leg  over  the  other. 

“Well,  boy,  s{peak  up!”  said  Pokrovsky. 
“What  Iprought  you  here  to-night?  You 
may  s{peak  with  {perfect  freedom  here.” 

The  smile  had  disap{peared  from  the 
clerk’s  face. 

“Well,  the  truth  is.  Commander,”  he  be¬ 
gan,  “I  hav’e  been  wanting  to  sppeak  with 
you  about  something,  though  I  would  not 
have  come  to-night  if  I  had  known  you 
were  engaged.  I  have  been  wondering  if  it 
might  not  be  {possible  for  you  to  give  me  a 
place  in  your  de{partment.  Of  course  I  am 
an  amateur,  but  I  believe  that  in  time  1 
could  make  good.  At  present,  for  instance, 
while  my  whole  heart  is  in  this  case,  1  am 
handicap{ped  by  the  fact  that  I  have  to 
{Perform  my  daily  duties  at  the  staff.  Now, 
if  I  were  free  to  devote  all  of  my  time  to 
this  work,  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  could  do 
something  worth  while. 

“They  say  that  I  have  a  way  of  getting 
into  the  good  graces  of  {people.  That  should 
be  of  great  help  to  me.  You  said  something 
yesterday  about  having  arrested  some  in¬ 
coming  {Passengers.  Perhaps,  for  instance, 
I  could  hel{p  in  such  a  matter  as  that.  You 
see,  I  am  young,  and  they  might  be  more 
unguarded  in  s{)eaking  with  me.” 

Pokrovsky  did  not  re{)ly  for  a  moment. 

“I  am  glad  you  have  s{Poken  of  this,  and 
I  shall  give  it  my  very  careful  thought,”  he 
finally  said.  “Perhaps  I  may  be  able  to  find 
a  place  for  you.” 
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The  boy’s  eyes  brightened. 

“I  shall  appreciate  any  consideration  you 
may  give  me,”  he  said,  adding,  “and.  mean¬ 
while,  is  there  nothing  I  could  do  in  helping 
you  with  your  examination  of  those  pris¬ 
oners?” 

“Nothing,”  replied  Pokrovsky.  “We 
have  only  three  under  detention,  and  I  am 
certain  they  will  be  relea^  very  soon. 
Each  has  given  a  satisfactory  account  of 
himself.” 

If  a  man  can  look  at  once  slightly  disap¬ 
pointed  and  slightly  relieved,  then  Marke- 
vitch  displayed  that  expression.  After  a 
few  commonplace  remarks  he  rose  to  go. 

“In  any  case.  Commander,  I  shall  con¬ 
tinue  to  follow  certain  trails  which  I  think 
may  possibly  lead  to  a  clue.” 

“By  all  means,”  replied  Pokrovsky.  “.\nd 
good  luck  to  _vou!” 

As  Pokrovsky  returned  to  the  room,  after 
having  let  his  young  visitor  out  the  front 
door,  he  observed, 

“A  very  clever  boy.” 

“Very,”  replied  Zarin  coldly. 

PiR  several  moments  Zarin  sat  deep  in 
his  chair  staring  blankly  liefore  him. 
Finally,  sitting  up,  he  remarked, 

“And  now,  if  I  may,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  papers  which  were  taken  from  the  three 
incoming  piassengers  who  are  lieing  de¬ 
tained.” 

“Certainly,”  answered  Pokrovsky,  rising 
and  pa.ssing  into  an  adjoining  room,  which 
serv^  as  his  office.  .A  moment  later  he 
returned  and  placed  three  official-looking 
envelopies  in  Zarin’s  hands.  Each  contained 
the  few  papers  which  had  lieen  taken  from 
the  passengers,  together  with  tc'pewritten 
reports  of  the  examinations. 

The  first  two  envelopes  contained  the 
passports  and  papers  of  an  elderly  man  and 
his  son,  who,  according  to  their  statements, 
had  come  to  Murmansk  hoping  to  find  pa.s- 
sage  on  some  outgoing  vessel  for  .\merica. 
where  they  had  relatives.  Zarin  looked 
through  a  few  of  their  letters  written  from 
America  and  put  them  aside. 

The  third  envelope  contained  the  pass¬ 
port,  a  single  sheet  of  paper  and  a  small 
note-book  belonging  to  one  Krikaloff,  who, 
according  to  his  statement,  had  come  to 
Murmansk  to  seek  emplo\Tnent. 

On  one  side  of  the  sheet  of  paper  were 
some  simple  mathematical  calculations  in 
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addition  and  subtraction.  It  looked  as 
though  it  might  have  been  torn  from  some 
child’s  school-tablet.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  sheet  was  the  name  of  the  chief  of  the 
military  unloading  area  in  Murmansk. 

.According  to  Krikaloff’s  statement,  he 
had  come  from  Petrograd  to  Murmansk, 
where  he  had  hoped  to  find  w'ork,  for  he 
understood  that  men  were  needed  in  un¬ 
loading  ships.  .Arriving  at  Soroka,  where 
the  train  had  been  delayed  several  hours  for 
repairs,  he  had  met  an  acquaintance  on  the 
station  platform  who  had  given  him  the 
name  of  the  chief  of  the  military  unloading 
area,  to  whom  he  should  apply  for  the  place 
he  sought.  Fearing  that  he  would  forget 
the  name,  he  had  looked  about  for  a  piece 
of  paper.  On  the  platform  he  found  the 
paper  containing  the  calculations  in  addition 
and  subtraction.  Seeing  that  one  side  was 
blank,  he  wrote  down  the  name  given  him 
by'  his  acquaintance  and  placed  the  papier 
in  his  pxx'ket,  not  realizing  that  he  was 
thereby  violating  a  travel-regulation. 

Krikaloff’s  passpiort  was  in  order,  and 
investigation  by'  Pokrovsky  had  estab¬ 
lished  the  truthfulness  of  his  statement  that 
the  train  had  lieen  delayed  for  several  hours 
at  Soroka. 

Zarin  carefully  studied  the  figures  on  the 
sheet.  Then,  putting  it  aside,  he  took  up 
the  small  note-book.  On  the  first  piages 
there  were  a  few  blurred  entries  showing 
small  amounts  which  had  apparently  lieen 
spient  for  various  articles  of  foodstuffs  and 
merchandise.  On  one  of  the  last  pages, 
however,  there  was  this; 

I  would  speak  French. 

Because  it  is  a  useful  langriage. 

I  come  from  afar. 

My  time  is  unlimited. 

For  a  while  Zarin  studied  the  meaning¬ 
less,  disconnected  sentences,  which  were  in 
Krikaloff's  scrawling  handwriting.  What 
had  pirompted  him  to  write  them?  Surely 
he  would  not  practise  writing  on  the  small 
page  of  a  note-book.  And  it  was  rather 
unusual  for  a  drifting  laborer  to  be  thinking 
of  such  things  as  the  study'  of  French. 

Putting  the  note-book  aside,  Zarin  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  for  some  time  kept 
perfectly'  quiet.  Then,  sitting  up,  he  turned 
abruptly  to  Pokrovsky'  and  asked, 

“Have  you  a  newspaper  here  in  Mur¬ 
mansk?” 
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“Yes,  one.  It  is  published  twice  a  week.” 

“Have  you  a  recent  copy — preferably  the 
last  issue?” 

Pokrovsky  rose  and  went  into  the  adjoin¬ 
ing  room,  returning  shortly  with  a  copy  of 
the  Sever mya  Izvestia. 

Taking  the  p)aper  and  turning  to  the 
classified  advertisements,  Zarin  began  a 
minute  inspection  of  each  insertion.  Finally 
his  eyes  rested  upon  a  brief  advertisement. 
A  very  faint  smile  spread  over  his  pale 
features.  Looking  up  at  Pokrovsky,  he 
said, 

“Now  I  shall  trouble  you  to  telephone 
the  jailer  who  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
detained  prisoners  and  ask  him  to  come 
here  immediately.” 

“Certainly,”  answered  Pokrovsky,  now 
somewhat  bewildered. 

AS  HE  left  the  room  to  see  to  this,  Zarin 
took  out  his  note-book  and  began 
copying  the  simple  problems  in  addition  and 
subtraction  just  as  they  appeared  on  the 
paper  which  had  been  found  in  Krikaloff’s 
pocket.  That  completed,  he  wrote  down  on 
another  page  the  strange  sentences  which 
appeared  in  the  prisoner's  little  note-book. 

A  few  minutes  later  the  jailer  was 
ushered  in  by  Pokrovsky. 

“Very  sorry  to  have  troubled  you,”  said 
Zarin.  “But  there  are  reasons  why  I  wanted 
to  avoid  being  seen  calling  upon  you  at  the 
jail.  As  Commander  Pokrovsky  has  no 
doubt  told  you,  I  am  here  to  look  into  the 
disappearance  of  certain  important  papers.” 

“You  may  look;  but  if  you  can’t  look  any 
better  than  we  have,  you  won’t  find  any¬ 
thing,”  replied  the  jailer. 

Ignoring  the  observation  with  a  discreet 
smile,  Zarin  continued: 

“Now,  about  this  man  KrikalofT.  Has 
ha  made  any  statement  or  any  request 
wliatsoever  si.ice  he  has  Ijeen  in  your  care?” 

“Nothing  out  of  the  ordinary,”  answered 
the  jailer.  “VVe  have  had  several  conversa¬ 
tions  about  trivial  matters." 

“.\nd  do  you  recall  whether  the  prisoner 
asked  at  any  time  for  a  copy  of  the  local 
newspaper?”  Zarin  inquired: 

For  a  moment  the  jailer  hesitated  and 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  collect  his  thoughts. 

“Now  that  you  mention  it,  he  did,”  he 
replied.  “In  fact,  I  rememlier  that  he  asked 
me  twice  about  newspap)ers,  saying  that  he 
was  hungry'  for  something  to  read.” 


“And  you  did  not  comply  with  his 
quest?”  ^rin  quickly  asked. 

“No;  because  it  is  strictly  against  rules 
to  piermit  military  prisoners  to  receive  any 
sort  of  reading-matter.” 

very  go^  rule,”  Zarin  observed,  “but 
one  which  we  may  lie  called  upxm  to  break 
in  this  particular  case.”  And,  turning  to 
Pokrovsky,  he  inquired,  “When  will  the 
next  edition  of  the  Izvestia  be  printed?” 

“It  will  come  out  to-morrow  afternoon.” 

“Very  good,”  Zarin  replied.  “Then  I 
shall  make  this  request:  To-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  I  should  like  you  to  arrange  for  me  to  see 
the  editor  of  the  papjer  privately.  Later  I 
shall  deliver  you  a  copy  of  to-morrow’s 
edition.  That  particular  copy  is  to  be 
given  to  the  jailer,  who  will,  in  turn,  deliver 
it  to  Krikaloff.  One  hour  later  he  will  r^ 
turn  the  prisoner  his  passport,  the  sheet 
of  pap)er  and  note-book,  and  then  release 
him.” 

The  jailer  and  Pokrovsky,  although  mys¬ 
tified,  expressed  themselves  as  entirely  will¬ 
ing  to  carry  out  the  plan,  and  the  jailer  took 
his  leave. 

“Surely  you  do  not  suspact  Krikaloff,” 
said  Pokrovsky,  when  the  man  had  gone. 
“He  has  certainly  given  a  plausible  account 
of  himself.” 

Zarin,  with  one  of  those  strange  sugges¬ 
tions  of  a  smile,  looked  at  the  naval  officer. 

“I  cannot  entirely  agree  with  you,”  he 
answered.  “In  the  first  place,  where  is  the 
plausible  place  for  a  man  to  write  down  an 
important  address?  There  are  several  blank 
sheets  in  Krikaloff’s  note-book,  and  yet, 
according  to  his  statement,  when  his 
acquaintance  gave  him  the  name  of  the 
man  to  whom  he  should  apply  for  a  job,  he 
Iroked  round  the  platform  and  found  this 
rather  suspicious  sheet  of  p)ap)er.  When  he 
was  searched,  the  note-lxx)k  was  found  in 
his  vest  p>ocket.  It  must  have  been  there 
when  he  stood  on  the  platform  at  Soroka. 
Do  you  think  his  action  there  w’as  entirely 
jdausible?” 

There  came  into  Pokrovsky’s  face  some¬ 
thing  of  a  sheepish  expression. 

“Why  didn’t  that  occur  to  me?”  was  his 
only  comment. 

Zarin  looked  at  his  watch.  He  had  an 
appHjintment  to  meet  Elmore  in  a  broken- 
down  box  car  near  the  railway  station. 

.\s  he  rose  to  go,  he  took  up  the  copy  of 
the  Severnaya  Izvestia  and  read  again  the 
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lather  innocent-looking  insertion  under  the 
heading,  “Professional  Cards.” 

Teacher  of  French,  Sijanish  and  Kn^lish  will  take 
}  few  additional  pupils.  Call  between  ten  and 
twelve,  mornings.  Professor  Louoff,  Kanush- 
o»ya,  73. 

“May  I  have  this?”  Zarin  inquired. 

“Of  course,”  replied  Pokrovsky. 

By  H.ALF-P.XST  ten  the  following  morn¬ 
ing  Zarin  had  succeeded  in  getting  a 
small  furnished  house  on  Anglieskaya  Street 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  and,  as  arranged 
by  Pokrovsky,  had  met  the  editor  of  the 
Severnaya  Izvestia  and  explained  to  him 
what  he  wanted. 

Elmore,  meanwhile,  possessing  an  exact 
copy  of  the  sheet  which  had  been  taken 
from  Krikaloff,  was  making  his  way  toward 
Kanushnaya,73,which  he  found  to  be  a  small 
log  cottage  in  a  remote  section  of  the  town. 

His  ring  was  answered  by  a  scholarly- 
looking,  clean-.shaven  man  of  perhaps  forty, 
who  keenly  scrutinized  his  visitor. 

“Is  this  Professor  Lomoff’s  residence?” 
Elmore  inquired. 

“I  am  Professor  Lomoff,”  was  the  rather 
stem  reply, 

Elmore  held  in  his  hand  the  copy  of  the 
Iztesiia. 

“I  read  your  advertisement,”  he  said, 
gazing  straight  into  the  professor’s  eyes. 

For  an  instant  the  stern  figure  in  the  door¬ 
way  stood  immovable.  His  eyes  narrowed 
very  slightly  as  he  regarded  his  visitor,  and 
there  was  the  faintest  compression  of  his 
lips.  Then,  stepping  aside,  he  motioned  to 
Elmore  to  enter  and,  without  a  word,  led 
the  way*  into  a  small  side  room  fitted  up  as 
an  office.  The  professor  closed  the  door 
tightly  behind  him. 

“Sit  down,”  he  said,  seating  himself  lie- 
fore  a  small  table  and  pointing  to  a  chair 
opposite  him.  Elmore  obey^ed.  “What  lan¬ 
guage  do  y'ou  wish  to  take  up?” 

“I  would  speak  French,”  Elmore  replied. 
\  faint  gleam  seemed  to  creep  into  the 
professor’s  eyes. 

“But  why'  French?” 

“Because  it  is  a  useful  language,”  Elmore 
answered  without  hesitation. 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  Taking  a 
cigarette  from  an  open  case  upon  the  table. 
Professor  Lomoff  lighted  it  and  settled  back 
in  his  chair. 
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“Where  do  you  come  from?”  he  inquired. 

“I  come  from  afar,”  replied  Elmore. 

Blowing  a  cloud  of  smoke  toward  the 
ceiling,  the  professor  smiled  very  slightly. 

“How  much  time  have  you?”  he  asked. 

“My  time  is  unlimited,”  was  the  answer. 

Leaning  back  in  his  chair,  Lomoff  seemed 
to  be  regarding  the  curling  smoke  which 
rose  from  his  cigarette.  For  Elmore,  this 
was  a  critical  moment.  Tn:;i  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  a  dangerously’  clever  enemy 
there  could  be  no  doubt.  The  four  sentences 
written  in  Krikaloff 's  note-book  were  e.xactly 
the  replies  to  the  professor’s  questions. 
Now  that  the  questions  had  been  asked  and 
answered,  the  time  had  come  for  Elmore 
to  depend  upon  his  wits. 

Suddenly  the  professor  sat  upright  and 
tossed  his  cigarette  into  an  ash-tray. 

“Well,”  he  said,  “what  have  y’ou 
brought?’’ 

In  reply,  Elmore  reached  into  his  jjocket 
and  took  out  the  sheet  containing  the  cal¬ 
culations  in  addition  and  subtraction. 

The  professor  took  the  paper  and  breathed 
a  sigh  of  relief. 

“This  relieves  my  mind  considerably,”  he 
said.  “I  heard  that  three  recent  arrivals 
from  the  south  had  been  arrested,  and  was 
afraid  that  one  of  our  men  might  be  among 
them.  When  did  you  get  here?” 

“Last  night.” 

“What  are  your  instructions?” 

“I  w’as  told  to  report  to  y’ou  for  instruc¬ 
tions,”  Elmore  answ'ered. 

“And  you  brought  no  verbal  message?” 

“I  brought  only  that,”  replied  the  .Ameri¬ 
can,  pointing  to  the  paper. 

“Humph,”  retorted  the  professor,  again 
turning  his  ey’es  to  the  figures.  “Then  wait 
here  until  I  return.” 

Taking  up  the  paper,  Lomoff  left  the 
room.  Elmore  heard’ a  door  down  the  hall 
close  and  a  key  turn  in  the  lock. 

Fifteen  minutes  later  the  professor  re¬ 
turned. 

“There  w'ill  be  nothing  further  just  now,” 
he  said.  “You  will  report  here  to-morrow 
night,  Thursday,  at  twelve  o’clock.  Are 
you  a  good  rifle-shot?” 

“Not  a  bad  one,”  Elmore  replied. 

“.All  right.  Then  come  prepared  to  leave 
on  a  hunting-trip.  The'e  may'  lie  game — 
human  game.  Understand?” 

“Yes,  sir.” 

Without  further  comment  the  professor 
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led  his  visitor  through  the  hallway  and 
opened  the  front  door.  Elmore  bowed  and 
passed  out  into  the  street. 

^  I  'HE  last  copy  of  the  Severnaya  Izvestia 
to  come  from  the  press  that  afternoon 
was  slightly  different  from  those  which  had 
preceded  it.  The  address  of  Professor 
Lomoff  in  the  advertisement  had  been 
changed  from  “Kanushnaya,  73”' to  “.\nglie- 
skaya,  g.”  It  was  that  particular  copv  which 
the  considerate  jailer  j>asse<l  in  to  Krikaloff ’s 
cell  just  an  hour  before  he  was  released. 

At  five  o’clock  Zarin  and  Elmore  were 
seated  in  the  front  room  of  the  little  house 
at  Anglieskaya,  9.  There  was  a  knock  at  the 
front  door,  which  Zarin  himself  answered. 
Elmore  stepped  into  an  adjoining  room. 

Zarin  admitted  a  young  man  whom  he 
recognized  as  Krikaloff  from  the  picture  he 
had  seen  on  his  passport. 

“I  am  looking  for  Professor  Lomoff,”  said 
the  visitor. 

“This  is  his  house,”  Zarin  replied. 

“My  name  is  Krikaloff,”  the  visitor  con¬ 
tinued.  “I  saw  the  professor’s  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  p>ap)er.” 

“Come  in,”  said  Zarin,  ushering  the 
visitor  into  the  front  room.  “I  am  Pro¬ 
fessor  Lomoff’s  assistant.  He  is  away.” 

Krikaloff  looked  somewhat  disappointed. 

“Then  I  shall  not  Ije  able  to  see  him?” 

“Not  at  present,”  answered  Zarin,  lower¬ 
ing  his  voice  and  casting  a  significant  glance 
at  Krikaloff.  “But  I  am  authorized  to 
sp>eak  for  him — on  any  matter  whatsoever. 
You  may  spjeak  with  me  freely.  .\re  you 
seeking  instruction  at  his  hands?” 

“Yes,”  was  the  answer. 

Zarin  seated  himself  l>eside  a  table  and 
motioned  Krikaloff  to  a  chair. 

“You  wish  to  study  a  language?  What 
language?”  he  inquired. 

“I  would  spjeak  French,”  Krikaloff  replied, 
after  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

Zarin  glanced  sharply  at  his  visitor. 

“Why  do  you  wish  to  sp>eak  French?” 

“Because  it  is  a  useful  language,”  an¬ 
swered  Krikaloff,  now  somewhat  more  at 
ease. 

Rep)eating  the  action  of  Professor  Lomoff, 
which  Elmore  had  fully  reported,  Zarin 
lighted  a  cigarette  and  leaned  back  in  his 
chair. 

“Where  do  you  come  from?”  he  asked. 

“I  come  from  afar.” 


Zarin  blew  a  puff  of  smoke  toward  the 
ceiling. 

“How  much  time  have  you?”  he  con¬ 
tinued. 

“My  time  is  unlimited.” 

Permitting  himself  to  assume  a  relieved 
air,  Zarin  tossed  the  cigarette  away  and 
asked, 

“VV’ell,  what  have  you  brought?” 

Krikaloff  took  from  his  coat  pxKket  the 
sheet  containing  the  figures,  which  had  been 
returned  to  him  by  the  apologetic  jailer, 

“I  am  ver\'  sorry  I  have  bwn  delayed," 
he  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  he  handed  the 
p)ap)er  to  Zarin.  “Unfortunately  I  was 
arrested  three  days  ago  and  have  just  been 
released.  Luckily  the  p)ap>er  containing  the 
message  was  returned  to  me  this  afternoon 
just  before  my  release.” 

“You  were  lucky  to  get  away  so  easily,” 
Zarin  remarked. 

Krikaloff  smiled. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “Thanks  to  the  stupidity 
of  these  so-called  secret-service  agents 
around  here.  They  are  a  fine  lot,  eh?” 

“Absolutely'  dumb,”  Zarin  replied — and 
both  men  laughed. 

Elmore,  listening  from  the  adjoining 
room,  barely  managed  to  hold  himself  in 
check. 

“Well,  did  \'ou  bring  any  verbal  mes¬ 
sage?”  Zarin  continued. 

.^gain  Krikaloff  hesitated. 

“I  have  a  message  for  Professor  Lomoff," 
he  answered.  “When  do  you  exp)ect  him?” 

“Professor  Lomoff  has  found  it  advisable 
to  take  a  short  trip  into  the  country,” 
2^rin  replied.  “Because  of  recent  occur¬ 
rences  here  he  is  exercising  extraordinary 
care.  I  shall  see  him  to-morrow  and  deliver 
your  message.” 

.\pp>arently  satisfied,  Krikaloff  said: 

“First,  I  would  like  for  him  to  know  that 
I  heard  from  my  group  director  that  the 
big  chief  is  highly  pleased  with  his  work 
here.  But  I  am  told  to  tell  the  professor 
that  he  should  be  on  the  alert,  as  it  is  sus- 
pjected  that  the  Russian  demon,  Zarin,  may 
come  here.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  re- 
spK)nsible  for  the  disastrous  affair  at  Arch¬ 
angel.  It  may  be  that  he  is  already  here.” 

“Quite  pxjssible,”  remarked  Zarin. 

“They  say  that  he  possesses  sup)erhuman 
p)owers,”  Krikaloff  continued.  “I  am  told 
that  he  can  look  a  man  in  the  eye  and  tell 
the  make  of  his  watch.”  Zarin  smiled. 
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Krikaloff  went  on,  ‘‘My  director  told  me 
that  the  big  chief  was  so  infuriated  over  the 
Archangel  affair  that  he  took  a  solemn  oath 
that  he  would  kill  Zarin  with  his  own  hands.” 

A  few  moments  later  Zarin  rose  and  from 
somewhere  in  his  baggage  produced  a  bottle 
of  excellent  cognac. 

“It  is  strictly  against  regulations  to  drink 
on  duty,”  he  remarked.  “But,  as  you  have 
had  such  a  difficult  time  of  it  recently,  and 
as  there  will  be  nothing  for  you  to  do  im¬ 
mediately,  I  think  we  may  disregard  regula¬ 
tions  for  the  moment.” 

The  eyes  of  Krikaloff  grew  brighter. 

Before  two  hours  had  passed,  Zarin  had 
substantially  increased  his  already  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  inner  workings  of  the 
Intelligence  Section  of  the  great  German 
general  staff. 

Early  next  morning  one  of  Pokrovsky’s 
men  brought  Zarin  the  following  note: 

Please  come  immediately.  There  have  been 
developments  of  greatest  importance. 

Pokrovsky. 

After  giving  Krikaloff  strict  instructions 
to  remain  in  his  room,  Zarin  hurriedly  made 
his  way  to  Pokrovsky’s  house,  where  he 
found  the  naval  officer  standing  in  his  office 
amid  an  excited  group  of  his  fellow  officers. 

“Well,  our  search  for  the  missing  naval 
papers  has  come  to  a  most  unexpected  and 
tragic  end,”  said  Pokrovsky,  as  Zarin  en¬ 
ter^.  “Markevitch,  the  young  clerk  whom 
you  met  here  two  nights  ago,  has  been  mur¬ 
dered  and  we  have  found  all  that  remains 
of  the  stolen  pap>ers.” 

Before  the  astonished  Zarin  could  ask  for 
any  details,  Pokrovsky  continued: 

“Early  this  morning  a  workman  found 
Markevitch’s  body  hong  a  short  distance 
from  the  railway  tracks  about  a  mile  below 
the  city.  The  workman  reported  the  dis¬ 
covery  to  the  chief  of  the  militia,  who  got 
in  touch  with  me,  and  I  sent  one  of  my  men 
down  to  investigate.  From  his  report,  not 
only  has  Markevitch  been  killed  but  the 
naval  papers  have  been  burned.  I  sent  the 
man  back,  in  company  with  a  guard  from 
the  militia,  to  see  that  nothing  is  touched 
pending  our  arrival.  Come;  let  us  go.” 

Together  with  Pokrovsky  and  his  fellow 
officers,  Zarin  set  off  toward  the  railway 
tracks.  After  a  few  moments  of  rapid  walk¬ 
ing  they  came  to  the  spot  where  several 
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men  were  standing  over  the  dead  body  of 
the  young  staff  clerk.  It  was  lying  face 
downward,  and  an  examination  disclosed 
that  a  shot  had  passed  through  his  breast. 

Some  yards  ahead,  behind  a  thick  growth 
of  bushes,  were  the  remains  of  a  recent  fire 
and  the  powdered  ashes  of  burned  papers. 

It  was  apparent  that  somebody  had 
beaten  the  ashes  into  powder,  so  that  they 
could  not  be  identified,  but  a  few  feet  away 
there  had  been  found  a  small  piece  of  par¬ 
tially  burned  paper,  which  was  immediately 
identified  by  two  of  the  officers  from  the 
staff  as  the  remains  of  a  sheet  of  the  missing 
plans. 

If  any  further  proof  were  needed  to  con¬ 
vince  the  officers  that  they  were  viewing  the 
ashes  of  the  stolen  papers,  it  was  produced 
by  Pokrovsky  himself,  who  picked  up  some 
distance  away  Lieutenant  Ivanoff’s  black- 
leather  portfolio.  It  was  empty. 

The  ground  being  very  dry  and  hard,  it 
was  impossible  to  distinguish  footprints. 
.After  a  further  minute  search  covering  a 
radius  of  several  hundred  yards  from  the 
scene  of  the  murder,  the  officers  returned 
with  nothing  to  report. 

Zarin,  meanwhile,  had  seated  himself  on 
a  near-by  rock,  taking  no  p)art  in  the  search 
and  sayring  nothing. 

“Well,  gentlemen,”  said  Pokrovsky,  after 
he  had  given  instructions  that  the  body 
should  be  removed  to  the  city,  “there  is  no 
longer  any  mystery  as  to  the  location  of  the 
missing  papers,  but  we  are  now  faced  with 
this  additional  murder  mystery.  It  is  per¬ 
fectly  clear  to  me — in  the  light  of  what 
Markevitch  told  me — that  he  was  following 
some  clue.  In  doing  so,  he  undoubtedly 
met  his  death.  There  was  somebody  in 
Murmansk  whom  he  suspected  and  was 
watching.  As  I  see  it,  he  must  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  suspect  here  last  night,  only  to 
be  discovered  and  killed  by  him.  Whether 
the  murderer  was  trying  to  escape  with  the 
papers  is  a  question.  My  opinion  is  that 
he  was  and  that,  after  he  had  shot  Marke¬ 
vitch,  he  became  frightened  and  decided  to 
destroy  the  papers.” 

The  views  of  Pokrovsky  were  readily 
accepted  by  the  officers  present. 

“Poor  Alarkevitch!”  he  continued,  look¬ 
ing  down  at  the  body  of  the  murdered  clerk. 
“To  think  that  death  has  robbed  you  of  the 
glory  that  would  have  been  yours.  Poor 
martyrl” 
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Surely  Zarin  was  the  least  egotistical  of 
men.  And  yet  there  were  times  in  his  work 
when  he  seemed  to  delight  in  staging 
dramatic  situations.  It  was  one  of  his  few 
sources  of  amusement.  ,• 

LE.WING  the  scene  of  the  murder,  he 
^  walked  back  to  the  city  with  Pokrov¬ 
sky,  and  by  the  time  they  had  reached  the 
latter’s  home  had  outlined  certain  sug¬ 
gestions,  to  which  Pokrovsky  had  agreed. 

Late  that  evening,  Zarin  returned  to  the 
commander’s  home,  where  Pokrovsky,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Ivanoff  and  a  large  group  of  naval 
officers,  including  the  chief  of  staff,  were 
assembled.  As  Zarin  had  strongly  hinted 
to  Pokrovsky  that  there  might  l)e  important 
developments  before  morning,  naturally  the 
guests  arrived  in  a  fever  of  expectancy. 
While  Pokrovsky  himself  knew  the  identity 
of  Zarin,  the  others  knew  him  simply  as 
“a  representative  from  headquarters” — 
and  such  persons  were  not  supposed  to  have 
names. 

Within  a  few  moments  after  his  arrival 
Zarin  had  become  the  center  of  interest. 
But  if  the  guests  had  looked  forward  to 
immediate  enlightenment,  they  were  to  Ije 
disappointed,  for  the  cold,  pale,  expression¬ 
less  stranger  had  little  to  say. 

Meanwhile,  innumerable  new'  theories 
concerning  the  theft  of  the  papers  and  the 
murder  of  Markev'itch  were  being  advanced. 

Finally,  after  having  listened  to  the 
general  discussion  for  some  two  hours,  Zarin 
decided  to  prepare  the  minds  of  the  officers 
for  a  jolt. 

“In  the  present  case,”  he  began,  “there 
are  certain  obvious  points  to  be  considered. 
First,  from  the  nature  of  the  papers,  it  is 
clear  that  they  must  have  lieen  taken  by 
some  one  well  aware  of  their  importance. 
It  is  equally  clear  that  no  person  could  have 
known  of  the  existence,  nature  and  location 
of  the  papers  e.xcept  one  who  was  intimately 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  the  staff. 

“Of  course,  you  have  all  been  handi¬ 
capped  from  the  start  by  the  fact  that  you 
were  to<j  intimately  associated  with  local 
affairs  and  persons  to  judge  matters  in  the 
same  light  that  a  stranger  wpuld.  It  is 
{jerfectly  natural  and  perfectly,  inevitable 
that  a  man  will  unconsciously^  permit  his 
jKTsonal  feelings  to  sway’  his  logic  and  be¬ 
cloud  hLs  judgment. 

“In  this  case,  I  come  here  as  a  stranger. 


unhampered  by'  local  associations,  friend¬ 
ships,  enmities  or  prejudices.  Because  of 
your  past  confidence  in  the  clerk  Marke- 
vitch,  and  the  fact  that  he  has  been  a  general 
favorite  among  you,  you  naturally  take  for 
granted  that  he  died  a  martyr  to  has  duty. 

“I,  who  am  not  influenced  by  such  con¬ 
siderations.  am  equally  certain  that  it  was 
he  who  stole  the  pap>ers  and  that  he  died  a 
traitor.” 

There  was  a  general  commotion  at  thb. 

“The  truth  is,”  Zarin  continued,  amid  an 
almost  breathless  stillness,  “that  from  the 
very  l)eginning  Markevitch  display'ed  en¬ 
tirely  too  much  interest  in  the  affair.  It  was 
not  natural.  He  overplayed  his  game.  I  saw 
the  boy  only’  once — here  in  this  house  two 
nights  ago.  Before  he  left  I  was  convinced, 
in  my  ow’n  mind,  that  he  was  the  thief. 

“Now  let  us  proceed  to  the  next  point. 
.\ssuming  that  Markevitch  stole  the  pa¬ 
pers,  why  did  he  steal  them!*  Naturally, 
outside  the  staff,  they’  could  l)e  of  value 
only  to  the  enemy.  Therefore,  we  may  say 
that  the  lx)y  stole  them  for  some  one  acting 
for  the  enemy. 

’Ts  it  possible  that  this  outside  person 
could  have  come  to  Murmansk,  formed  a 
sudden  friendship  with  Markevitch  and 
persuaded  him  to  do  what  he  did?  Hardly. 
The  other  person  must  hav’e  been  here  for  a 
long  while. 

“Next,  .supposing  that  Markevitch  stole 
the  papers  and  deliv’ered  them  to  another, 
w'hat  steps  would  that  person  be  likely  to 
take?  Is  it  to  l)e  supposed  that  he  would 
immediately  leave  with  the  bulky  package 
in  his  possession,  or  try  to  send  them  out 
in  the  possession  of  somebody’  el.se,  when 
he  knew  that  the  whole  northern  district 
had  t)een  roused  by  their  disappearance  and 
that  there  would  be,  for  a  while  at  least,  an 
unusually  strict  observation  and  examina¬ 
tion  of  all  p>ersons  leaving  the  city?” 

Zarin  paused,  in  order  that  the  officers 
might  have  time  to  reflect  u{X)n  the  points 
he  had  presented.  Then  he  went  on : 

“Now  we  reach  a  point  concerning  (Ger¬ 
man  secret  methcxls.  Among  those  of  us 
acquainted  with  their  spy  systems,  it  is 
know'n  that  they  have  their  agents  stationed 
in  strategic  places.  We  may  take-for  granted, 
therefore,  that  an  enemy  agent  has  I>een 
here  for  some  time. 

“Those  agents  sometimes  travel  from 
place  to  place,  but  usually  they  are 
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stationed  in  one  place.  They  simply  obtain 
information  and  send  it  on  to  their  chiefs 
higher  up.  .\n  agent  usually  has  one  or 
more  local  operatives  in  his  employ.  As 
he  gets  his  information,  he  transmits  it 
either  by  telegraphic  or  letter  code,  or  by 
messenger.  In  the  present  case,  of  course, 
a  messenger  would  be  required. 

“These  messengers,  or  ‘runners,’  as  they 
are  sometimes  called,  are  sent  out  from 
headquarters  as  needed.  Usually  they  are 
divid^  into  separate  groups,  each  group 
being  under  the  direction  of  a  group  director. 
The  runners  almost  alw'ays  work  singly, 
and  are  seldom  permitted  to  know  the 
identity  of  fellow  runners.  They  only  know 
their  immediate  chief,  to  whom  they  report. 

“Now,  we  will  say  that  a  runner  is  sent 
to  a  certain  city  to  report  to  an  agent  there. 
He  is  not  given  the  name  or  the  address  of 
the  agent,  because  the  latter  sometimes 
finds  it  advisable  to  change  both  from  time 
to  time.  How,  then,  does  the  runner  find 
the  agent?  Usually  it  is  done  through 
the  medium  of  newspaper  advertisement. 
Either  the  runner,  upon  his  arrival,  inserts 
an  innocently  worded  code  advertisement 
in  a  certain  paper,  which  will  be  answered 
by  the  agent,  or  the  agent  himself  runs  a 
permanent  advertisement,  which  will  be 
recognized  by  the  runner. 

“V^en  the  runner  succeeds  in  locating 
the  agent,  there  is  usually  a  further  pre¬ 
caution  exercised  in  the  form  of  a  conversa¬ 
tional  code.  In  order  to  guard  against  pos¬ 
sible  exposure,  these  codes  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  changed. 

“As  a  still  further  precaution,  messengers 
are  Ijeing  constantly  shifted  about  from  one 
section  of  the  country  to  the  other.  In 
these  days  of  strict  travel-regulations  and 
examinations,  the  same  man  could  not  long 
travel  over  the  same  route  without  rousing 
suspicion.  A  runner,  therefore,  is  seldom 
sent  twice  in  succession  to  the  same  agent.” 

With  this  detailed  explanation,  Zarin 
then  proceeded  to  state  how'  he  had  put 
his  knowledge  into  use  in  the  present  case. 
The  strange  sentences  found  in  Krikaloff’s 
note-book  were  obviously  answers  to  be 
used  in  a  conversational  code.  When  he 
found  in  the  Sr^'ernaya  Izvestia  Professor 
Lomofl’s  announcement,  he  suspected  that 
he  was  the  local  agent.  Elmore’s  visit  to  the 
professor  had  confirmed  this. 

It  was  several  seconds  after  Zarin  con- 
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eluded  his  statement  before  any  of  the 
astounded  officers  could  sj)eak. 

At  midnight  Elmore  kept  his  ap- 
-  pointment  with  Professor  Lomoff.  His 
ring  was  answered  by  the  professor  himself. 
As  before,  he  led  the  American  into  his  little 
private  office,  after  having  securely  locked 
the  front  door. 

Lying  on  the  professor’s  table  were  an 
automatic  rifle  and  a  greasy’,  well-worn 
hunter’s  bag,  w’ith  three  pockets — a  large 
one  in  the  rear  for  game  and  two  smaller 
ones  in  front  for  ammunition — all  covered 
by  a  large  flap  fastened  by  a  strap. 

When  Lomoff  and  Elrnore  were  seated, 
the  unsuspecting  German  agent  proceeded 
to  outline  his  lengthy  instructions,  having 
Elmore  repeat  them  after  him  until  they 
were  thoroughly  memorized.  Then,  pro¬ 
ducing  a  roughly  drawn  chart,  he  went  care¬ 
fully  over  the  route  which  Elmore  was  to 
take.  First,  he  was  to  follow  an  unfre¬ 
quented  trail  which  led  over  the  hills  to  a 
little  Lap' village.  By  fast  walking  he  should 
reach  his  destination  by  daybreak.  There 
he  was  to  apply  to  a  certain  Laplander,  who 
provided  teams  for  hunters  and  travelers. 
He  was  then  to  proceed  onward,  according 
to  instructions,  hiring  fresh  teams  in  dif¬ 
ferent  villages,  until  he  reached  a  certain 
village  on  the  Finnish  frontier.  There  he 
was  to  present  himself  at  the  home  of  a 
certain  peasant,  where  he  would  make  him¬ 
self  known  by  conversational  code,  and 
carry’  out  his  instructions. 

,\fter  the  .\merican  had  thoroughly  mas¬ 
tered  all  these  details,  he  was  given  a  sum 
of  money’  and  told  to  be  on  his  way. 

“Remember,”  warned  the  professor,  “fail¬ 
ure  in  this  case  would  be  disastrous  to 
us.  Don’t  be  rash,  but  if  you  should  find 
it  necessary’,  use  y’our  gun.  It  is  needless 
for  me  to  tell  you  the  cost  of  any  careless¬ 
ness  on  your  part.  I  found  it  necessary  last 
night  to  kill  a  man  because  he  was  a  fool — 
and  fools  are  dangerous.  If  you  succeed 
on  this  mission,  you  may  expect  a  pro¬ 
portionate  reward.  If  you  fail,  you  may 
expect  the  proportionate  penalty.  Hear 
me — I  say’  the  proportionate  penalty.” 

In  another  moment  Elmore,  with  the 
bag  strapped  ov’er  his  shoulder  and  carry’ing 
the  rifle  on  his  arm,  passed  out  of  Professor 
Lomoff’s  back  door  and  made  his  way  to¬ 
ward  the  Lapland  hills. 
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But  he  did  not  take  the  route  which  the 
professor  had  indicated.  An  hour  later  he 
walked  into  the  home  of  Commander 
Pokrovsky  and  was  ushered  into  the  midst 
of  the  startled  guests. 

Throwing  his  bag  upon  a  table  in  the 
center  of  the  room  and  placing  his  gun 
beside  it,  he  looked  at  Zarin. 

“Well,  my  dear  Elmore,”  Zarin  said,  “you 
seem  to  have  been  out  on  a  hunting-trip.” 

“Are  you  ready  for  my  report?”  Elmore 
inquired. 

“In  one  moment,”  Zarin  answered. 
“Commander  Pokrovsky  has  just  asked  me 
a  question,  which  I  have  not  yet  answered. 
Perhaps  you  may  be  able  to  assist  me.  You 
have  asked.  Commander,  why  the  naval 
plans  should  have  been  destroyed,  after 
such  elaborate  means  had  been  used  to  get 
possession  of  them.  Now,  let  us  consider 
again  certain  obvious  fKjints. 

“The  person  who  burned  the  papers  near 
the  .spK)t  where  Markevitch  was  killed  very 
carefully  beat  the  ashes  into  dust.  Why  did 
he  do  that?  Naturally  so  that  they  might 
not  disclose  the  identity  o^  *^he  papers  w'hich 
had  been  burned. 

“And  yet  there  was  found  near  the  spot 
a  piece  of  partially  burned  paper  which  was 
identified  as  a  part  of  one  of  the  missing 
sheets  and,  in  addition,  you  found  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Ivanoff’s  portfolio. 

“Don’t  you  see  that,  while  the  person 
who  burned  the  papers  was  very  careful  to 
leave  behind  evidence  that  the  burned 
papers  had  been  the  naval  plans,  at  the 
same  time  he  took  particular  pains  to 
pulverize  the  ashes,  so  that  they  might  not 
disclose  any  evidence? 

“What  is  the  obvious  answer?  The  naval 
plans  have  not  been  destroyed.  But  a 
rather  overstaged  attempt  was  made  to 
have  us  believe  that  they  had  been  de¬ 
stroyed,  to  throw  us  off  the  trail  and  off  our 
guard,  so  that  a  messenger  carrying  the  gen¬ 
uine  pap>ers  might  be  sent  out  of  the  city. 

“Now,  Elmore,”  Zarin  continued,  “let 
us  see  your  game.” 

Taking  a  penknife  from  his  pocket, 
Elmore  ripp>ed  open  the  rear  section  of  the 
game-bag,  which  the  professor  had  taken 
particular  p>ains  to  .sew  tightly  shut. 

There  were  all  the  missing  naval  plans. 
A  corner  of  one  unimportant  sheet  had  been 


torn  off.  It  was  that  comer  which  had  been 
found,  f>artially  burned,  near  the  body  of 
the  dead  Markevitch. 

In  the  early  morning.  Professor  LomofF 
was  taken  quietly  into  custody.  A  few 
moments  later,  Zarin  and  Elmore,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Pokrovsky,  entered  the  house  at 
Kanushnaya,  73,  to  examine  the  effects  of 
the  German  agent. 

In  the  bottom  of  a  small  steamer-trunk  in 
the  professor’s  sleeping-room  Zarin  found 
the  object  of  his  search. 

Closely  tv^ed  on  some  thirty  sheets  of 
thin  paper  were  long  lists  of  words  and 
phrases.  OpfMJsite  each  was  a  number. 

“You  see,  Elmore,  they  are  a  clever  lot,” 
Zarin  remarked.  “Each  agent  has  his  own 
individual  code,  so  in  case  one  of  them  is 
captured,  it  will  not  affect  the  use  of  codes 
in  the  hands  of  the  others.” 

.After  studying  the  code  for  some  mo¬ 
ments,  in  connection  with  the  figures  which 
he  had  copied  in  his  note-book  from  the 
sheet  of  paper  found  on  Krikaloff’s  person, 
it  was  a  simple  matter  for  him  to  decipher: 

The  bearer  is  being  sent  to  act  as  your  messenger 
when  you  find  it  safe  to  send  the  papers  to  Finland. 

Seating  himself  at  the  professor’s  desk 
and  helping  himself  to  a  sheet  of  paper, 
Zarin  busied  himself  for  the  next  few  min¬ 
utes  in  setting  down  a  few  simple  problems 
in  addition  and  subtraction.  He  was  en¬ 
ciphering  a  message  in  Professor  Lomoff’s 
code  to  be  sent  by  Krikaloff  to  the  “big 
chief.”  As  he  finished  his  task,  he  leaned 
back  in  his  chair  and  smiled.  The  message 
he  had  prepared  was: 

To  the  Big  Chief,  with  the  compliments  of  Zarin. 

ON  THE  train  which  left  for  Petrograd 
that  afternoon  there  were  two  men  who 
were  not  molested  by  the  inspectors.  One 
was  Krikaloff,  and  the  other  was  Elmore. 

Zarin,  meanwhile,  sent  a  wire  to  head¬ 
quarters  asking  that  several  agents  be  sent 
to  meet  the  train  upon  its  arrival  in  Petro¬ 
grad,  so  that  the  movements  of  Krikaloff 
might  be  carefully  watched. 

Twenty-four  hours  later,  Zarin  himself 
was  seated  in  a  second-class  coach  bound 
for  Petrograd.  There  was  a  peculiar  gleam 
in  his  black  eyes,  and  a  strange  smile  played 
upon  his  colorless  face. 


The  next  of  Captain  Martin’s  stories  of  the  American  secret  service  in  Russia,  “Vengeance,” 
will  appear  in  July  Everybody’s — out  June  ISth. 
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Old-' lime  StitTlng  Sea  'Vale — 

Re??ii?ider  of  Jack  L.ofidon 

The  Blood-Ship 

Neu  man^  Fresh  from  a  Prison  Grave  an  Enemy  Had 
Dug  for  Hiniy  Meets  Yankee  Swope  on  the  Blood- 
Ship^  and  a  Lady — Both  Old  Acquaintances. 

Then  Adventure  Quickly  Begins 

By  Norman  Springer 


Illustrations  by  Henry  Pitz 


Begin  this  story  with  any  instalment.  The  story  is  here  up  to  this  issue. 


Here  was  something  to  cap  the 
climax  of  all  the  m^-steries  I've 
told  you  of! 

*  From  the  first  day  of  my  time 

at  the  Knitting  Swede’s  in  Frisco,  Newman, 
whatever  his  name  might  really  Ije,  had 
puzzled  me.  He’d  saved  my  life  when  the 
Swede’s  runner  had  tried  to  knife  me  after 
I’d  thrashed  him  fairly.  Then,  when  I’d 
spent  my  money  to  prove  I  was  a  man, 
and  was  flirting  with  the  mad  idea  of  ship¬ 
ping  on  the  Golden  Bough,  the  worst  hell- 
ship  on  the  seas,  he  had  decided  me.  .\nd 
why?  Because  some  drunken  sailorman 
had  said  a  word  alx)ut  Yankee  Swope’s 
wife,  who  was  no  wife,  but  kept  to  herself  in 
her  ow’n  quarters. 

I’d  been  sure  that  Newman  had  shipped 
because  of  the  lady.  Then  he’d  disap¬ 
peared.  .\11  through  that  first  mad  day  of 
the  voyage  he’d  lain  hidden.  But  now,  at 
muster,  he’d  come  out — to  lie  recognized  by 
the  lady  and  by  Swope  himself,  who’d 
looked  at  him  as  he  might  have  looked  at  a 
ghost  and  cried  out  that  gasping  question: 

“You!  You!  Where  have  you  come 
from?’’ 

I’m  getting  to  be  along  in  years  now. 
I’m  in  my  own  ship  as  I  spin  you  this  yarn. 
John  Shreve’s  seen  life — as  Briggs  here  could 
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tell  you.  But  that’s  the  first  time  my  hair 
ever  stood  up — as  I  waited  to  see  what 
Newman  would  do  and  hear  what  he  would 
say. 

Newman’s  clothes  and  face  were  smutted 
with  the  grime  from  the  peak,  but  his  man¬ 
ner  was  debonair.  He  answered  Captain 
Swope  airily. 

“Why,  I  come  just  now  from  your  fore¬ 
peak — a  most  unpleasant,  filthy  hole, 
.\ngus!  .\nd.  less  recently,  I  come  from  my 
grav’e,  from  that  shameful  grave  of  stripes 
and  Ijars  to  which  your  lying  words  sent  me, 
.\ngus.  I’ve  come  to  pay  you  a  visit,  to 
sail  with  you.  Why,  I’m  on  your  articles! 
I’m  Newman’ — an  apt  name,  a  true 

name — eh,  .^ngus?  Come,  now;  are  you 
not  glad  to  see  me?” 

It  was  unprecedented,  that  occurrence! 
.\  foremast  hand  badgering  the  captain  on 
his  own  poop-deck,  badgering  Yankee  Swojie 
of  the  Gokien  Bough,  while  his  two  trusty 
liuckos  stood  by,  inactive  and  gaping. 
But,  as  I  e.xplained,  there  was  an  air  about 
Newman  that  said,  “Hands  off!”  It  was 
not  so  much  his  huge,  muscular  body;  there 
was  something  in  the  spirit  of  the  man  that 
was  respect -compelling — something  lethal, 
a  half-hidden,  overpowering  menace;  ^ome- 
thing  that  overawed.  He  was  no  fo’c’s'le 
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Jack,  no  commonplace  hard  case.  As  he 
stood  there  alone,  he  had  the  bearing  of  a 
man  who  commanded  large  ships,  who  di¬ 
rected  great  affairs.  And  ’  his  bearing 
held  inactive  and  overaw'ed  those  two  fight¬ 
ing  mates,  while  he  mocked  their  god, 
Swope. 

And  Swop)e!  The  man  became  craven 
before  Newman’s  upturned  gaze.  He  was 
palsied  with  fear — stark  fear.  I  saw  the 
sweat  beads  glistening  on  his  brow.  He 
lifted  a  shaking  hand  and  wiped  them  off. 
He  suddenly  turned  and  strode  aft,  out  of 
our  view,  without  a  parting  word  to  the 
mates.  We  heard  his  footsteps  as  he 
walked  aft.  They  were  uncertain,  like  the 
footsteps  of  a  drunken  man.  We  heard 
them  descend  to  the  cabin  and  cease. 

Newman  turned  his  gaze  upon  the  lady. 
She  stood  there,  clutching  the  rail.  Her 
body  seemed  frozen  into  the  attitude.  But 
her  face  was  alive. 

Yes;  aliv’e — and  not  with  fear  or  horror. 
There  was  a  delight  Ijeyond  the  powers  of 
description  shining  in  her  face.  There 
was  incredulity,  with  glad  conviction  over¬ 
coming  it.  Her  eyes  glowed.  Her  heart 
was  in  her  eyes  as  she  looked  at  Newman. 

He  spoke,  and  his  voice  was  rich  and 
sweet,  all  its  harsh  menace  gone. 

‘T  have  come,  Mary,”  says  he. 

She  did  not  reply  with  w'ords.  But  they 
looked  at  each  other,  those  two,  and  al¬ 
though  there  were  no  more  words,  yet  we 
gained  the  impression  they  were  commun¬ 
ing.  Men  and  mates,  we  gaped,  curious 
and  tongue-tied. 

For  what  seemed  a  long  time  the  man  and 
the  woman  stood  silent,  regarding  each 
other.  The  dusk,  which  had  been  gather¬ 
ing,  crept  upon  us.  The  lady’s  face  lost  its 
clear  outline  and  became  shadowy.  Sud¬ 
denly  she  turned  and  flitted  aft.  We  lis¬ 
tened  to  her  light  footsteps  descending  to 
the  cabin,  as,  a  short  while  before,  we  had 
listened  to  the  old  man’s. 

When  sound  of  her  had  ceased,  Newman, 
w'ithout  being  bidden,  stepped  to  the  star- 
lx)ard  side  and  fell  into  line  l>eside  me. 

The  mate  finally  broke  the  awkward 
silence.  Lack  of  the  usual  sting  in  his  voice 
showed  how  the  scene  had  shaken  him. 

“Carry  on,  mister!”  he  said  to  Lynch. 
“Finish  the  n\u6tering.” 

The  second  mate  read  off  the  list  of 
names.  With  the  single  exception  of  my¬ 


self,  not  a  man  responded  with  the  usual 
“Here,  sir.”  Not  a  man  recognized  his 
name  among  those  called — a  circumstance 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  list  was 
doubtless  made  up  of  whatever  names  haj> 
pened  to  pop  into  the  Knitting  Swede’s 
mind.  But  the  mates  did  not  care  about 
responses.  As  soon  as  Lymch  was  finished, 
Fitzgibbon  commanded  shortly: 

“Relieve  wheel  and  lookout.  Go  below, 
the  watch.” 

We  of  the  starboard  watch  went  l)elow. 
Newman  came  with  us,  and  he  walked,  as 
he  afterward  walked  and  worked  with  us, 
a  man  apart. 

A  MAN  apart  Newman  was.  We  in¬ 
stinctively  recognized  that  fact  from 
the  Ijeginning.  When  we  had  gained  the 
fo'c’s’le,  the  bitterness  of  our  hearts  found 
expression  in  bitter  cursing  of  our  luck,  the 
Swede,  the  ship  and  the  officers.  But  New¬ 
man  did  not  curse,  nor  did  we  expect  him 
to.  We  sensed  that  he  w'as  glad  he  was  at 
sea  on  the  Golden  Bough,  that  he  w'as  there 
for  some  peculiar  purpose  of  his  own  He 
was,  of  course,  the  dominant  personality  in 
the  fo’c’s'le — indeed,  in  the  ship  But, 
strangely  enough,  we  did  not  look  to  him 
for  leadership.  We  regarded  him  curiously,’ 
and  with  awe  and  some  fear,  but  w'e  did  not 
look  to  him  to  lead  the  watch.  We  felt  he 
was  not  one  of  us.  His  business  on  the  ship 
was  not  our  business;  his  aims  were  not  our 
aims.  A  man  apart! 

Because  of  this  aloofness  of  Newman.  I 
suddenly  found  myself  occupying  the  proud 
position  of  cock  of  the  starboard  watch.  A 
fo’c’s’le  must  hav'e  its  leading  spirit;  the 
cockship  is  a  position  much  coveted  and 
eagerly  striven  for  on  most  ships,  decided 
only  after  combat  between  the  fighting  men 
of  the  crew.  But  the  Golden  Bough  had  an 
extraordinary  crew.  The  majority  of  the 
men  in  my  watch  were  just  stiffs,  who 
possessed  neither  the  experience  nor  the  de¬ 
sire  to  contest  for  leadership.  The  few 
seamen,  besides  myself  and  Newman,  w'ere 
squareheads,  quiet  peasants  of  Scandinavia 
and  Ciermany,  who  felt  lost  and  unhappy 
without  somebody  alwaj-s  at  hand  to  order 
them  round. 

So,  within  half  an  hour  after  going  l)eIow 
for  that  first  time,  I  found  myself  gi^ng 
orders  to  men  and  being  obeyed.  They  were 
the  first  orders  I  had  ever  given,  and,  oh. 
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they  were  sweet  to  my  mouth!  Think  of 
it!  On  my  last  ship  I  had  Ijeen  ordered 
about  by  the  fo’c’s'le  cock;  I  had  gone  to  the 
galley  at  command  and  fetched  the  watch’s 
food.  Now,  scant  days  after,  I,  a  fledgling 
able  seaman,  was  lording  it  over  the  fo’c’s’le 
of  the  hottest  ship  on  the  high  seas,  and 
ordering  another  man  to  go  after  the  supper! 
.\nd  he  went.  I  think  I  grew  an  inch  during 
that  dog-watch;  I  know  my  voice  gained 
a  mature  note  it  lacked  before. 

During  the  supper,  and  after,  I  found 
myself  watching  and  studying  my  com¬ 
panions.  For  I  feared  that  my  youth 
might  later  cause  some  one  to  question  my 
cockship,  and  I  meant  to  fight  for  it  in  that 
event.  But  my  scrutiny  satisfied  my  con¬ 
fidence.  There  was  no  man  in  my  watch 
I  could  not  handle  in  either  a  rough-and- 
tumble  or  stand-up  go,  I  thought,  with  the 
exception  of  Newman.  He  would  not  inter¬ 
fere  with  me;  his  interest  lay  aft,  in  the 
cabin,  not  in  the  fo’c’s’le.  In  the  port  watch 
were  two  fighting  men,  my  eyes  had  told 
me,  the  cockney  and  the  nigger.  If  they 
disputed  my  will  in  fo’c’s'le  affairs,  I  was 
still  confident  I  should  prove  the  l)est  man. 

This  scrutiny  I  gave  my  companions  was 
the  first  chance  I  had  fairly  to  size  them  up, 
and  I  afterward  discovered  that  my  first 
impressions  of  them,  individually  and  col¬ 
lectively,  were  quite  correct. 

WE  WERE,  as  you  know’,  thirty  men 
Ijefore  the  mast,  fifteen  to  a  watch. 
More  than  half  of  the  thirty  were  of  that  class 
known  to  sailors  as  “stiffs.”  That  is,  they 
were  greenhorns  masquerading  on  the  ar¬ 
ticles  as  able  seamen.  .\nd  such  stiffs! 
The  Knitting  Swede  must  have  combed  the 
jails  and  stews  and  boozing-kens  of  all  San 
Francisco  to  assemble  that  unsavory  mob. 

In  my  watch,  Newman,  myself  and  four 
squareheads  could  be  called  seamen.  But 
the  squareheads  knew  not  a  dozen  words  of 
English  between  them.  The  other  nine 
were  stiffs,  various  kinds  of  stiffs,  broken 
men  all,  with  the  weaknesses  of  dissolute 
living  stamp>ed  upwn  their  inefficient  faces. 

Except  two  men.  These  two  were  stiffs, 
all  right,  and  their  faces  were  evil  enough, 
God  knows,  but  they  plainly  were  not  to  be 
classed  as  weaklings.  I  noticed  them  par¬ 
ticularly  that  first  watch  below  because  they 
sat  apart  from  the  wrangling,  cursing  gang, 
and  whispered  to  each  other  and  stared  at 
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Newman,  who  was  lying  in  his  bunk. 

They  were  medium-sized  men,  as  pallid 
of  face  as  Newman,  himself,  and  their  faces 
gave  one  the  impression  of  both  slyness  and 
force.  \  grim-looking  pair — I  should  not 
have  cared  to  run  afoul  of  them  on  the 
Barbary  Coast  after  midnight.  I  already 
knew  the  names  they  called  each  other — 
the  only  names  I  ever  knew  them  by — 
“Boston”  for  the  blond  fellow  with  the 
bridge  of  his  nose  flattened,  and  “Blackie” 
for  the  other,  a  chap  as  swarthy  as  a  dago, 
with  long,  oily  black  hair  and  eyes  too  close 
together. 

Even  as  I  watched  this  precious  jmir, 
they  seemed  to  arrive  at  some  decision  in 
their  whispered  conversation.  Blackie  got 
up  from  the  bench  and  crossed  over  to 
Newman’s  bunk.  The  latter  was  lying  with 
his  face  to  the  wall,  and  Blackie  placed  his 
hand  upon  New’man’s  shoulder,  leaned  over 
and  whispered  into  his  ear. 

I  saw  Newman  straighten  his  long  body. 
For  an  instant  he  lay  tense;  then  he  slowly 
turned  his  head  and  faced  the  man  who 
leaned  over  him.  On  his  face  was  the  same 
expression  of  deadly  menace  he  had  shown 
the  cockney  back  in  the  Swede’s  bar-room. 

Blackie  could  not  withstand  that  deadly 
gaze.  He  backed  hurriedly  away  and  sat 
down  beside  his  mate.  Then  Newman 
spoke  in  low,  measured  tones,  and,  at  the 
first  word,  the  babel  of  noise  stopped  in  the 
fo’c’s'le  and  all  hands  hung  upon  his  lips 
with  bated  breath. 

“I  play  a  lone  hand,”  he  addressed  the 
pair.  “You  will  keep  your  mouths  shut, 
and  work,  and  w’ork  none  of  your  deviltries 
in  this  ship  unless  I  give  the  word.  Other¬ 
wise — ”  The  great  scar  on  his  forehead  was 
blue  and  twitching,  and  his  voice  was  deadly 
earnest.  He  did  a  thing  so  expressive  it 
made  me  shudder.  He  lifted  his  hand  and 
carelessly  placed  his  big  forefinger  on  the 
outer  side  of  his  bunk,  and  when  he  lifted  it, 
two  of  the  mvTiad  cockroaches  that  in¬ 
fested  the  fo’c’s'le  were  mashed  flat  on  the 
board. 

Blackie’s  face  set  sullenly,  and  the  angry 
blood  darkened  his  cheeks.  Boston  wrig¬ 
gled  uneasily  on  his  seat  and  cleared  his 
throat  as  though  about  to  speak.  But,  at 
the  instant,  Lv’nch’s  booming  voice  came 
into  the  fo’c’s'le,  calling  the  watch  on  deck, 
putting  an  abrupt  end  to  the  scene. 

There  was  an  immediate  scramble  for 
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the  exit  to  the  deck.  Oh,  the  mates  had  put 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  into  us  all  right,  and 
we  were  all  eager  to  show  how  willing  we 
were.  But  I  heard  Fitzgibbon  without,  as 
well  as  Lynch,  and,  from  the  gossip  I  had 
heard  at  the  Swede’s,  I  suspected  the  fo’c’s’le 
was  about  to  be  introduced  to  the  orthodox 
hell-ship  manner  of  turning-to  the  watch. 
Both  mates  would  meet  us  coming  up,  and 
the  first  man  out  would  get  a  clout  for  not 
l)eing  sooner,  and  the  last  man  a  boot  for 
Ixiing  laggard.  So  I  held  back,  and  allowed 
another  the  honor  of  being  first  through  the 
door. 

This  honor  was  seized  by  none  other  than 
Blackie.  I  suppose  he  was  anxious  to 
escape  from  Newman’s  disturbing  gaze. 
Anyhow,  at  the  second  mate’s  first  sum¬ 
mons,  he  bounded  from  the  bench  and 
tumbled  through  the  door.  I  followed  im¬ 
mediately  after  and  saw  my  suspicions 
confirmed. 

Fitz  was  holding  a  lantern,  and  Lynch  had 
his  hands  free  for  business.  He  met  Black- 
ie’s  egress  with  a  careless  jab  of  his  fist 
that  upended  the  unfortunate  stiff,  and  the 
injunction:  “Hearty,  now,  you  swabs! 
Lay  aft!’’ 

I  quickly  side-stepped  out  of  the  second 
mate’s  range,  in  case  he  should  aim  a  blow 
at  me,  and  started  to  oliey  the  command 
to  lay  aft.  But  I  had  taken  only  a  step 
when  I  was  arrested  by  Blackie’s  action. 

Instead  of  adopting  the  sensible  course  of 
meekness,  Blackie  rebounded  from  the  deck 
and  flew  at  Lynch.  In  the  light  cast  by 
Fitz’s  lantern,  I  saw  the  gleam  of  a  knife- 
blade  in  Blackie’s  hand.  I  suppose  the 
anger  that  Newman’s  words  had  raised 
exploded  under  Lynch’s  blow  and  caused 
his  mad  rashness. 

But  Bully  Lynch  made  nothing  of  the 
assault.  “Ah,  would  you?”  I  heard  him 
say  as  Blackie  closed  with  him,  and  then 
the  knife  hand  went  up  in  the  air  and  the 
, weapon  fell  upon  the  deck. 

“I’ll  teach  you!”  said  Lynch,  and  he  be¬ 
gan  to  shower  blows  upon  the  man. 

Blackie  screamed  curses  and  fought  back 
futilely. 

Lynch  commented  in  a  monotone  with 
each  of  his  thudding  blows, 

“Take — that — that — that!”  Finally  he 
knocked  Blackie  cold  across  the  fore  hatch. 
'1  hen  he  turned  to  the  rest  of  us,  who  were 
clustered  outside  the  fo’c’s’le  door,  watching. 


“Aft,  you  swabs,  with  a  jump!” 

Aft,  with  a  jump,  we  went,  with  the 
mate’s  sneering  laugh  in  our  ears. 

I  HAD  the  second  trick  at  the  wheel  that 
watch,  from  ten  o’clock  till  midnight 
I  came  panting  and  sw’eating  to  the  ta^k. 
keenly  relishing  the  chance  of  resting.  For 
there  was  to  be  no  “farming”  away  the 
night  watches  on  the  Golden  Bough;  the  ' 
second  mate  had  kept  us  ujx)n  the  dead  run 
from  one  job  to  another,  and  I  sensed  this 
was  the  routine  of  the  ship. 

It  was  a  fine,  clean-smelling  night  of 
moon  and  stars  and  brisk  breeze.  The 
wind  had  freshened  since  day,  and  the 
vessel  was  stepping  out  and  showing  the 
paces  that  made  her  famous.  She  had  an 
easy  helm — one  of  those  rare  craft  that 
may  be  said  to  steer  themselves.  I  had 
time  to  think  and  receive  impressions  as  1 
half  lounged  at  the  wheel.  The  round  moon 
brightened  the  world.  The  vast  pyramids 
of  canvas  above  me  bellied  taut;  the 
cordage  wTung  a  stirring  whistle  from  the 
breeze;  the  silver  spray  cascaded  on  the 
weather  deck.  .Aye,  she  was  a  ship!  I  was 
soon  to  curse  rny  masters,  and  the  very  day 
I  was  born,  but  never,  after  that  night,  did 
I  curse  the  ship.  I  loved  her.  I  felt  the 
full  truth  that  night  of  a  hoary  sea  axiom: 
“Ships  are  all  right.  ’Tis  the  men  in 
them.” 

I  was  surprised  not  to  see  Captain  Swope 
upon  the  poop.  According  to  the  gossip 
I  had  heard  at  the  Knitting  Swede's,  this 
eight-to-twelve  watch  was  Yankee  Swope’s 
favorite  prowling-time.  But  he  did  not 
appear;  indeed,  he  had  not  shown  himself 
since  he  had  so  ignominiously  surrendered 
the  deck  to  Newman.  I  was  not  disap¬ 
pointed.  I  shouldn’t  have  cared  if  he  re¬ 
mained  below  the  entire  voyage. 

But  I  did  see  the  lady  that  watch. 
When  Lynch  and  his  familiars  (of  w'hom 
more  anon)  had  gone  forward  to  a  job.  she 
suddenly  stepped  out  of  the  companion- 
hatch  and  flitted  aft  toward  me.  Then, 
when  she  was  close  enough  to  discern  m\’ 
features  by  the  reflection  from  the  binnacle- 
lights,  ^  she  stopped.  I  heard  a  sort  of 
gasping  sigh  that  meant,  I  knew,  disap- 
{Kiintment,  and  she  moved  over  to  the  rail 
and  stood  staring  at  the  sea. 

I  thought  I  knew'  what  wras  wrong.  She 
had,  in  the  darkness,  mistaken  my  very 
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respectable  bulk  for  Newman’s  gigantic 
body.  She  had  expected  to  find  Newnuin 
at  tie  wheel;  she  was  eager  for  a  private 
word  with  him. 

I  watched  her.  with  my  head  half  turned 
on  my  shoulder.  Aye,  but  it  thrilled  me, 
the  sight  of  her!  You  will  call  me  a  roman¬ 
tic  young  fool,  but  it  was  not  that.  Twas 
no  thrill  of  desire,  no  throb  of  passion  for  her 
beauty,  though  she  was  fair  enough,  in  all 
faith,  as  she  stood  there  in  the  moonlight. 
It  was  something  bigger,  something  deeper 
— ^a  wave  of  symjjathy  and  pity  that  surged 
through  my  being,  a  feeling  I  never  before 
felt  during  my  sa\-age  young  life. 

Her  body  seemed  so  slender  and  childlike. 
Too  fine  and  dainty  to  hold  the  woe  of  a 
hell-ship  and,  heaven  knew,  what  private 
sorrow'  besides.  She  did  not  know  I  was 
observing  her,  or  else  her  great  trouble 
caused  her  to  forget  my  presence,  for  she 
suddenly  buried  her  face  in  her  hands  and 
her  shoulders  l)egan  to  heave.  It  stabbed 
me  to  the  quick — the  sight  of  that  noiseless 
grief.  My  eyelids  smarted,  and  my  throat 
bulged  uncomfortably.  VVTiat  was  her 
trouble?  Swope?  Had  he  hurt  her?  Was 
the  talk  I  had  heard  at  the  Swede’s  correct — 
did  that  black  devil  l)eat  the  lady?  My 
hands  grasped  the  wheel-spokes  fiercely,  as 
though  I  had  Swope’s  sleek  throat  between 
my  fingers. 

I  heard  Lj-nch  coming  aft.  I  sensed  that 
the  lady  would  not  wish  him  to  see  her 
weeping,  and  since  she  did  not  seem  to  hear 
the  approach,  I  called  softly  to  her. 

“Lady,  they  come!” 

She  straightened  and  turned,  and,  after 
a  second,  came  swiftly  to  me.  She  bent 
her  face  within  the  narrow  radius  of  the 
binnacle-lights,  and  her  eyes  looked  straight 
into  mine.  .\ye;  and  the  miser>'  and  suffer¬ 
ing  I  saw  in  those  great  eyes! 

“God  bless  you.  boy!”  she  whispered. 
“You  are  his  friend.  Tell  him  I  come 
for’ard  in  the  morning.  Tell  him — for  my 
sake — as  he  loves  his  life — to  look  behind 
him  when  he  walks  in  the  dark.” 

W’ith  that  she  turned  and  sped  below. 
.And  up  the  poop-ladder  tramped  Lynch, 
with  the  two  tradesmen  following  him. 

T  HAVE  mentioned  these  two  familiars  of 
^  the  second  mate  liefore,  and  I  had  better 
explain  them. 

The  Goldrn  Bouf>h  carried  neither  junior 


officers  nor  bo’suns — an  unusual  circum¬ 
stance  considering  the  size  and  character 
of  her  crews.  Instead,  she  carried  two 
sailmakers  and  two  carpenters,  and  these 
tradesmen  liv'ed  by  themselves  in  the 
roundhouse,  ate  aft  at  a  special  table,  and, 
save  when  emergenc\'  work  prevented,  stood 
watch  and  watch.  They  stood  their  night 
watches  aft,  with  the  officer  on  deck. 
This  arrangement — unique  in  all  my  sea 
experience — provnderl  three  men,  awake, 
armed  and  handy,  throughout  the  night.  It 
worried  us  a  good  deal — this  arrangement — 
w'hen  in  due  time  we  began  to  talk  of  mutiny. 

But  I  was  not  talking,  or  even  thinking, 
of  mutiny  this  night.  Nothing  wras  further 
from  my  thoughts.  Mutiny  is  a  serious  busi¬ 
ness,  a  hanging  business,  the  business  of 
scoundrels  or  the  last  resort  of  desperate 
men.  I  knew  the  consequences  of  mutiny; 
so  did  the  others,  squareheads  and  stiffs, 
and  we  had  not  been  sufficiently  maltreated 
to  make  us  ripe  for  such  an  undertaking. 

But  there  was  mutiny  in  the  air  on  the 
Golden  Bough  from  that  ver\’  first  day  of 
the  vov-age.  I  was  soon  to  learn  that  there 
was  rebellious  spirit  to  spare  forward,  and 
shrewd,  daring  fellow’s  eager  to  lead,  be¬ 
cause  of  piratical  greed.  .Also,  she  was  a 
hell-ship.  It  was  part  of  a  hell-ship’s 
routine  to  thump  the  crew  to  the  raw  edge 
of  mutiny  and  keep  them  there. 

You  must  understand  the  Golden  Bough, 
and.  to  understand  her,  you  must  under¬ 
stand  the  kn<x:k-down-ancl-drag-out  system 
in  vogue  on  board  a  gcxid  many  American 
ships  in  that  day  and  later.  A  hell-ship, 
you  know,  was  not  just  the  result  of  sense¬ 
less  brutality  on  the  part  of  the  officers. 
She  was  the  product  of  a  system.  The 
captain  rode  high  in  his  owner’s  esteem 
when  he  could  point  to  the  golden  results  of 
his  stem  rule  at  sea:  the  bucko  mates  were 
sf)ecifically  hired  to  haze  the  crew,  and 
drew  extra  large  pay  for  the  job. 

It  was,  of  course,  a  matter  of  dollars. 
If  the  owners  did  not  have  to  pay  wages  to 
the  crew,  they  would  save  money,  wouldn’t 
they?  I  suppose  some  sleek-jowled,  com¬ 
fortable  pillar  of  church  and  society  first 
thought  of  it  and  whisjiered  it  into  his 
skipper’s  ear.  .And  the  skipper  whispered 
it  to  his  mates,  and  they  made  that  ship 
so  hot  the  crew  cleared  out  at  the  first 
port  of  call,  leaving  their  wages  behind. 
So  w'as  the  hell-ship  l)orn. 
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For  instance:  We  were  thirty  men  before 
the  mast  in  the  Golden  Bough,  signed  on  for 
the  voyage  at  twenty-five  dollars  a  month. 
Of  course  we  didn’t  get  any  of  this  wage 
until  the  voyage  was  completed,  until  the 
vessel  returned  to  an  American  port.  Think 
of  the  saving  to  the  owners  if  we  deserted  in 
Hongkong!  They  would  have  no  labor 
bill,  practically,  for  working  the  ship  from 
America  to  China,  no  labor  bill  during  the 
months  ere  she  was  ready  for  sea  again. 
Then,  when  ready  to  leave  Hongkong, 
Swope  would  ship  a  new  crew,  haze  them  as 
we  were  being  hazed,  and  they  would  clear 
out  at  the  next  port. 

That  system  worked.  It  was  a  money- 
saver,  and  lasted  till  the  ascendency  of 
steam  and  the  tardy  passage  of  laws  ended 
it.  Why,  some  skippers — like  Yankee 
Swope — boasted  they  tiever  paid  off  a  crew. 

Of  course,  not  all  American  ships,  or  even 
a  majority  of  them,  adopted  this  system. 
But  enough  did  to  give  American  ships  an 
evil  name  among  sailors  that  has  endured  to 
the  present  day. 

And  this  evil  name  helped  sustain  the 


system.  The  crew  ran  away  from  the  hell- 
ship  and  spread  the  evil  fame  of  the  vessel 
over  the  five  oceans.  .Sailors  would  not  then 
willingly  ship  in  her,  and  the  skipper  found 
himself  putting  to  sea  with  a  mob  of  stiffs. 

Often  he  had  trouble  getting  stiffs.  In 
some  ports,  where  the  crimping  system  was 
not  developed,  the  hell-ship  waited  for 
months  for  a  crew.  In  other  ports,  like 
San  Francisco,  where  the  Ixjarding-master’s 
will  was  the  law  of  sailor-town,  the  captain 
pjaid  over  his  blood-money,  and  the  board¬ 
ing-master  delivered  him  his  crew,  drunk, 
drugged  and  sandbagged.  When  he  got  to 
sea,  he  would  find  his  crew  composed 
chiefly  of  the  very  scum  of  the  waterside, 
a  mob  of  unlicked,  lawless  ruffians,  and  his 
bucko  mates  would  need  all  their  prowess  to 
keep  them  subordinate.  Hazing  such  a  mob 
was  the  only  way  to  manage  them.  .\lso, 
it  made  them  run  away  and  leave  their 
wages  behind. 

But  there  were  degrees  of  “heat”  in  the 
hell-ships.  The  bucko  mates  usually  con¬ 
tented  themselves  with  working  the  men  at 
top  speed,  depriving  them  of  their  afternoon 
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aleree  in  tke  cabin  for  tbe  lame  and  sick,  and  tended 

watches  Ijelow,  and  thumping  the  stiffs 
because  they  were  lubberly  at  their  work. 
This  treatment  was  sufficiently  severe  to 
produce  the  desired  results.  This  was' nor¬ 
mal  hell-ship  style.  The  few  .sailors  in  the 
crew,  providing  they  were  willing,  rarely 
received  more  than  verbal  abuse. 

But  brutality  feeds  upon  itself.  Some 
officers,  after  living  under  the  system  for 
a  time,  became  perfect  fiends.  They  came 
to  enjoy  beating  up  men.  In  some  ships, 
the  dressing-down  of  the  crew  was  a  con¬ 
tinuous  performance,  and  sailors,  as  well  as 
stiffs,  caught  it. 

Yet  we  of  the  starboard  watch  were  com¬ 
paratively  lucky.  Mr.  Lynch,  our  officer, 
was  what  I  may  call  a  normal  bucko.  He 
hazed  for  the  results  rather  than  for  the 
pleasure  of  hazing,  though  I  think  he  did 
get  some  satisfaction  out  of  thumping  the 
men.  You  feel  a  fine  thrill  when  you  see 
a  half-dozen  huskies  cringe  away  before  you 
with  fear  in  their  eyes.  I  imagine  it  is  the 
same  thrill  a  wild-animal  tamer  feels  as  he 
faces  hU  beasts.  I  felt  this  fascinating 
sensation  many  times  after  I  had  become 
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them  skilfully. 

a  mate  of  ships.  Lynch  had  no  mercy  on 
the  stiffs  of  our  watch;  he  hammered  the 
rudiments  of  seamanship  into  them  with 
astonishing  speed.  He  cuffed  a  knowledge 
of  English  into  the  squareheads.  But  he 
kept  his  hands  off  Newman  and  me,  be¬ 
cause  we  knew  our  work  and  did  it. 

The  mate  was  a  different  typ)e.  He  was 
all  brute,  was  Fitzgibl)on,  and  sailors  and 
stiffs  alike  caught  it  from  him.  A  natural 
bully,  and,  like  most  such,  at  heart  craven. 

Lynch  used  his  Ijare  fists  upon  the  men; 
Fitz  used  brass  knuckles.  I  don’t  think 
Lynch  ever  bothered  to  carry  a  gun  in  the 
daytime.  Fitzgibbon  never  stirred  on  deck 
without  a  deadly  bulge  in  his  coat  pocket. 
LjTich  stalked  among  us  by  night  or  day, 
alone  and  unafraid.  After  dark,  the  mate 
never  stirred  from  the  poop  unless  Sails  and 
Chips  were  at  his  heels.  Ljuch  was  a  bluff, 
hard  man;  Fitzgiblwn  was  a  cruel,  sly  beast. 

And  Swope!  Well,  I  cannot  e.xplain  or 
judge  his  character.  It  would  take  a  medi¬ 
cal  man  to  do  that,  I  think.  He  was  his  two 
mates  rolled  into  one,  plus  brains.  He  had 
fed  a  certain  strong  sadistic  element  in  his 
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nature  until  inflicting  pain  upon  others  had 
l)ecome  his  chief  passion.  I  can  imagine  his 
perverted  soul  living  in  former  lives — as  a 
familiar  of  the  Inquisition  or  the  red-clad 
torturer  of  some  medieval  prince.  But 
explain  him — no.  I  will  tell  his  ending;  you 
may  judge. 

But,  of  course,  I  was  not  musing  upon  the 
economy  of  hell-ships  or  the  characters  of 
bucko  mates  during  the  balance  of  that 
trick  at  the  wheel.  The  lady’s  message  to 
Newman  possessed  my  mind. 

When  I  went  forward  at  eight  bells,  I 
immediately  called  Newman  aside  and 
delivered  her  words.  He  listened  in  silence, 
and  his  face  grew  soft.  He  squeezed  my 
hand  and  whispered  somewhat  brokenly, 
“Thank  you.  Jack” — an  exhibition  of  emo¬ 
tion  that  startled  as  much  as  it  pleased  me, 
he  being  such  a  stern  man. 

Then,  when  I  repeated  the  latter  part  of 
the  lady’s  message:  “Tell  him  to  look  be¬ 
hind  him  when  he  w'alks  in  the  dark,”  his 
features  hardened  again,  and  I  heard  him 
mutter, 

“So  that  is  the  dog’s  game!” 

“What  is?”  I  asked. 

He  made  no  answer,  and  I  turned  away 
toward  my  bunk.  But  he  reached  out 
a  detaining  hand. 

“You  are  a  big  man,  Shreve,”  he  said. 
“Not  such  a  difference  in  our  sizes  but  that 
a  man  might  mistake  us  after  dark.  Keep 
your  weather-eye  lifted,  lad;  you,  too,  must 
look  behind  when  you  walk  in  the  dark.” 

“And  what  shall  I  look  for?”  asked  I. 

“Death,”  he  said. 

AME  morning,  but  not  the  lady. 

And  the  fo’c’s'le  was  in  sad  need  of 
her  ministrations.  Quite  half  the  crew 
needed  salves  and  bandages  for  their  bruises 
and  cuts,  and  there  was,  besides,  a  more 
serious  case  demanding  attention. 

When  the  starboard  watch  was  called  at 
four  o’clock,  we  heard  a  low,  insistent  moan¬ 
ing  in  the  p)ort  fo’c’s’le.  The  man  who  called 
us  said  that  the  little  squarehead — the  one 
whom  Swope  had  manhandled — had  again 
fallen  afoul  the  masters.  The  hurts  Swope 
had  inflicted  prevented  the  boy  moving 
about  as  quickly  as  Fitzgibbon  desired,  so 
the  bucko  had  laid  him  out  and  walked  upon 
him  during  the  mid-watch.  When  he  was 
through,  the  lad  had  crawled  on  his  hands 
and  knees  into  the  fo’c’s’le  and  collapsed. 


By  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  when 
the  starboard  watch  went  below  again,  we 
found  the  poor  chap  daft,  and  babbling,  and 
on  fire  with  fever. 

After  breakfast  Newman  and  I  stepped 
into  the  port  fo’c’s’le.  The  squareheads  of 
our  watch  were  already  there,  sitting  gloom¬ 
ily  about  or  clumsily  attempting  to  make 
the  injured  youth  more  comfortable. 

He  looked  bad,  no  mistake.  Newman 
shook  his  head  gravely  as  we  turned  away. 

“It  is  a  task  for  her,”  he  said  to  me.  “She 
has  the  healing  gift.  The  boy  is  badly 
hurt.” 

A  growled  curse  took  my  answer  from  me. 
It  came  from  one  of  the  squareheads,  from 
Lindquist,  a  sober,  bearded,  middle-aged 
man,  the  one  man  among  them  who  could 
manage  a  few  words  of  English  conversa¬ 
tion. 

“Koom  vrom  mine  town,”  he  said,  indi¬ 
cating  the  tossing  form  in  the  bunk. 

His  blue  eyes  had  a  worried,  puzzled  ex¬ 
pression.  and  his  voice  bespoke  puzzled 
wrath.  It  was  evident  his  slow-moving 
peasant’s  mind  was  grappling  with  the 
bloody  fact  of  a  hell-ship.  It  was  something 
new  in  his  experience.  He  was  trying  to 
fathom  it.  Why  were  he  and  his  mates 
thumped  when  they  willingly  did  their 
work?  What  for? 

“Nils  iss  goot  boy,”  he  said  to  us.  “Vrom 
mine  town.  So  hard  he  vork,  /a.”  Then 
he  bent  again  over  the  bunk  and  resumed 
the  application  of  his  old  folk-remedy — the 
placing  of  wetted  woolen  socks  up>on  Nils’ 
forehead. 

Before  the  fo’c’s’le  door  we  found  our  mob 
of  stiffs  nursing  their  hurts  and  watching 
the  cabin,  for,  as  all  the  world  of  ships 
knew,  this  was  the  time  of  day  the  lady 
c^me  forward  on  her  errand  of  mercy. 

It  was  not  so  much  medical  attention  the 
stiffs  wanted,  I  think,  as  it  was  sympathy. 
Bruises  and  lacerations  didn’t  amount  to 
much  with  that  tough  crowd.  But  the 
lady’s  sweet,  sane  being  was  a  rift  in  the 
black  cloud  that  hung  over  the  ship.  They 
had  all  felt  the  heartening  influence  of  that 
pure  beam  at  the  muster;  they  craved  for  it 
now  as  a  thirsty  man  craves  water.  They 
were  men  in  hell,  and  through  the  lady  they 
glimpsed  heaven. 

And  yet  not  all  of  us  reverenced  the  lady. 
There  were  men  among  us,  with  souls  sucked 
dry  by  evil,  who  looked  upon  her  with 
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profane  eyes;  she  was  to  them  merely  a 
woman,  a  thing  of  flesh  to  be  desired.  As 
will  appear. 

About  two  bells,  not  the  lady  but  the 
Chinese  steward,  Wong,  came  out  of  the 
cabin  and  forward. 

“Lady  no  come,”  he  said  to  us.  ‘‘.\11  slick 
men  go  aft.  Lady  flix  um.” 

“Is  not  the  lady  coming  forward?”  asked 
New’man. 

“No  can  do,”  answered  the  steward. 
“Slick  man  lay  aft.” 

“What  is  that  in  your  hand?”  I  de¬ 
manded,  for  he  bore  a  glass  filled  with 
liquid. 

“Dosey,”  he  responded.  “Mlissa  mate, 
he  say,  giv^e  um  slick  man  inside.”  .\nd  he 
pointed  to  the  fo’c’s'le. 

Newman  ripped  out  a  curse. 

“A  bone-setter,  not  a  dose  of  physic,  is 
needed  in  there!”  he  exclaimed.  “Give  it 
here.” 

He  reached  out  his  liand,  and  Wong 
obediently  surrendered  the  glass.  He  sur- 
'  rendered  something  else  as  well.  I  was 
standing  by  Newman’s  side  and  saw  the 
piece  of  paper  that  passed  into  his  hand 
with  the  tumbler. 

Newman’s  face  remained  as  impassive 
as  the  Chinaman’s  own.  He  emptied  the 
nauseous  draft  upon  the  deck,  gave  back 
the  glass,  turned  on  his  heel  and  entered  the 
fo’c’s’le.  Wong  went  aft,  followed  by  most 
of  the  watch. 

I  went  into  the  fo’c’s’le  and  found  New¬ 
man  sitting  on  a  bench,  musing,  with  a 
sheet  of  note-paper  upon  his  knee.  He 
handed  me  the  note  without  comment. 

It  was  from  the  lady,  I  saw  at  a  glance; 
a  delicate,  feminine  hand,  hastily  inscribed. 

I  am  forbidden  to  go  forward.  He  is  drinking. 
Do  not  come  aft  with  the  sick. 

^  I  'HERE  was  nothing  to  say.  I  looked  at 
Newrman .  inquiringly.  He  took  the 
note,  lighted  a  match  and  burned  it,  watching 
the  paper  turn  to  ash  with  drawn  brows.  I 
knew  he  was  bitterly  disappointed;  he  had, 
for  some  reason,  counted  much  upon  the 
lady’s  visit. 

“And  did  the  little  dear  write?  .\nd  what 
did  she  say?”  drawled  an  unpleasant  voice. 

I  swung  about  with  a  start  and  saw 
Boston  and  Blackie,  lying  in  their  bunks, 
one  above  the  other,  craftily  eying  Newman. 
Boston  had  spoken. 
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The  dangerous  light  came  into  Newman’s 
face. 

“What  she  said  is  none  of  your  business,” 
he  remarked  quietly. 

There  was  a  moment  of  uncomfortable 
silence,  broken  by  Boston,  with  a  w'fieedling 
note  in  his  voice. 

“.\w,  say,  big  ’un;  don’t  get  horstile!  We 
didn’t  mean  to  horn  in.  We  just  want  to  be 
friends.  We  feel  hurt,  Blackie  an’  me,  at 
the  way  you’re  gi\ing  us  the  go-by.  W’e’re 
all  on  the  dodge  together,  ain’t  we?  And 
we  got  a  rich  lay,  I  tell  you!  Blackie  and  me 
has  it  all  figured  out,  but  we  need  you  to 
lead,  big  ’un.  WTiat  d’ye  want  to  pal  with 
that  cub  for,  when  two  old  friends  like 
Blackie  an’  me  are  ready  and  willing  to 
work  for  you?  We  got  a  rich  lay,  I  tell  you!” 

“Damn  your  thieving  schemes!”  said 
Newman.  “I  would  sooner  chum  with  two 
skunks.” 

“.\w,  now,  bring  the  cub  in  if  you  like,” 
persisted  Boston.  “He’s  a  game  ’un.” 

Blackie,  the  hot-headed,  spoke  up  re¬ 
sentfully.  He  lifted  his  batter^  face  on  his 
elbow  and  lisped  through  the  gap  Lynch’s 
fist  had  made  in  his  teeth. 

“Number  seven  hundred  and  three  w'asn’t 
so  cursed  finicky  alx)ut  his  pals  the  time  he 
jumped  the  dead-line  and  ditched  the  big 
house.” 

Newman  crossed  the  fo’c’s'le  with  one 
catlike  bound.  He  got  Blackie  by  the  throat 
and  yanked  him  from  the  bunk.  Then  he 
shook  him  as  a  terrier  shakes  a  rat  and 
threw  him  into  the  farther  comer. 

“There  w  ill  be  no  scheme  set  on  foot  from 
this  fo’c’s'le,  save  the  one  I  father.”  he  told 
the  p>air  in  his  cool,  level  voice.  “I  gave  you 
your  answer  last  night.  Now.  if  you  two 
come  between  me  and  my  goal  in  this  ship, 
as  God  lives  I’ll  kill  you!” 

With  that  he  swung  al)out  and  stepped 
into  the  port  fo’c’s'le. 

“Come  on.  Shreve.”  he  said  to  me  over 
his  shoulder;  “lend  a  hand.  You  and  I  must 
attend  to  this  boy.” 

Presently  I  was  standing  by  Nils’  bunk, 
together  with  the  squareheads,  marveling 
at  the  gentleness  with  which  Newnnan’s 
huge  hands  handle*!  the  sufferer.  It  was  an 
exhibition  of  practised  skill.  The  feeling 
was  strong  in  me  that  moment  that  New¬ 
man  had  gained  this  skill  in  no  fo’c’s’le,  but 
in  a  cabin,  where  as  master  he  had  doctored 
his  ow'n  sick. 
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But,  after  all,  he  was  no  surgeon,  and 
there  was  little  he  could  do  for  the  lad. 
Newman  undressed  him — the  squareheads 
had  not  been  able  to  accomplish  this  feat, 
because  of  the  pain  their  rough  handling 
caused; — and  bared  the  poor  broken  body  to 
view.  *rhe  squareheads  cursed  deeply  and 
bitterly  at  the  sight  of  the  shocking  bruises 
on  the  white  flesh.  Nils  was  delirious, 
staring  up  at  us  with  brilliant,  unseeing 
eyes  and  babbling  in  his  own  lingo. 

“He  say,  ‘Mudder,  mudder,’  ”  commented 
Lindquist’s  choked  voice.  “I  know  his 
mudder.” 

Newman  explored  the  hurts  with  his 
finger,  and  his  gentle  touch  brought  gasps 
of  agony.  His  face  grew  very  grave.  Then 
he  ripped  up  a  blanket  and,  with  my  assist¬ 
ance,  skilfully  bandaged  Nils  about  the 
body. 

When  he  was  through,  he  looked  Lind¬ 
quist  in  the  eyes  and — shook  his  head. 

“So?”  said  Lindquist.  His  eyes,  so  stupid 
and  dull  a  while  before,  were  blazing  now. 
Oh,  it  was  evident  his  law-abiding  mind  had 
arrived  at  a  lawless  decision;  his  lowering 
face  boded  no  good  for  the  brute  who  had 
maltreated  his  young  friend. 

“Golt,  if  he  die!”  he  said.  It  was  a  full- 
mouthed  promise  to  avenge,  that  sentence. 

As  we  left,  I  became  aware  that  Boston 
and  Blackie  had  followed  Newman  and  me 
and  had  witnessed  the  scene.  Said  Boston 
to  his  mate  in  a  low  voice  that  I  just  caught, 

“If  the  kid  croaks,  we’ll  have  the  square- 
heads  with  us.” 

CAPT.\IN  SWOPE  did  not  emerge  from 
the  cabin  the  entire  day — or  the  next 
day,  or  the  next.  But  we  obtained  plain 
confirmation  of  the  lady’s  word  he  was 
drinking  w’hen  every  morning  the  China  boy 
brought  empty  bottles  out  on  deck  and 
heaved  them  overboard. 

But  this  interim,  during  which  Yankee 
Swop)e  stayed  below  and  moped  and  drank, 
was,  you  may  be  sure,  no  peaceful  periqd  for 
us  of  the  fo’c’s’le.  The  Golden  Bough's  mates 
could  be  trusted  to  hustle  the  crowd  whether 
or  not  the  skipper’s  eyes  were  upon  them. 

On  the  third  night,  at  black  midnight, 
Swope  came  on  deck  and  attempted  murder. 

Since  leaving  port,  the  Golden  Bough  had 
been  standing  a  southerly  course  on  a  port 
tack.  Now,  on  the  third  day,  the  wind 
hauled  round  aft  and  came  on  us  from  the 


nor’east  as  a  freshening  gale.  We  squared 
away  and  went  booming  down  before  it, 
true  clipper  style.  By  nightfall  it  was  blow¬ 
ing  hard  and  the  kites  were  doused. 

The  night  came  down  black  as  coal-tar, 
with  an  overcast  sky  and  lightning  playing 
through  the  clouds  in  frequent,  blinding 
flashes.  My  watch  had  the  deck  from  eight 
to  twelve,  and  Lynch — and  his  satellites. 
Chips  and  Sails — kept  us  hustling  fore  and 
aft,  sweating  sheets  and  taking  a  heave  at 
this  and  that. 

Few  watches  of  my  life  stand  out  so 
sharply  in  my  memory.  And  it  was  not  the 
near-tragedy  that  concluded  it  that  so  im¬ 
pressed  my  mind — it  was  the  sailing.  For 
Lynch  was  cracking  on,  and  there  was  no 
faint-hearted  skipper  interfering  with  his 
game.  Indeed,  had  Swope  been  on  deck,be- 
fore  the  hour  when  he  did  come  up,  I  do  not 
think  he  would  have  protested.  This  reck¬ 
less  sailing  was  what  made  half  the  fame  of 
the  Golden  Bough.  It  was  said  that  Yan¬ 
kee  Swope  sailed  round  Cap)e  Stiff  with  pad¬ 
locks  on  his  topsail  sheets!  This  night  we 
showed  the  gale  the  full  spread  of  her  three 
t’gan’s’ls,  and  the  ship  tore  down  the  wdnd 
like  a  frightened  stag. 

Oh,  I  had  seen  sailing  before.  I  had  been 
in  smart  ships,  and  had  run  my  easting 
down  in  southern  waters  more  than  once, 
had  made  the  eastern  passage  of  the  West¬ 
ern  Ocean  with  the  winter  storm  on  my 
back  the  whole  distance.  But  this  night 
was  my  introduction  to  the  clipper  style, 
where  the  officers  banked  fifty  per  cent,  on 
their  seamanship  to  avert  disaster,  and 
fifty  per  cent,  on  blind  chance  that  the  top 
hamper  would  stand  the  strain.  An  incau¬ 
tious  system?  Aye;  but  cautious  men  did 
not  sail  those  ships. 

It  was  so  black  we  had  to  feel  our  way 
about  the  decks.  I  could  not  see  the  upper 
canvas,  but  I  could  imagine  it  standing  out 
like  curved  sheet  iron.  Every  moment  I 
expected  to  hear  the  explosion  of  rent  can¬ 
vas  or  the  rattle  of  falling  gear  on  the  deck. 
Not  I  alone  thought  so,  for  once,  when 
Chips  and  Sails  were  to  windward  of  me,  I 
heard  Sails  bawl  to  his  companion, 

“He’ll  have  the  spars  about  our  ears  be¬ 
fore  the  hour  is  out!” 

“Not  he,”  responded  Chips.  “Trust 
Lynch  and  his  luck!” 

True  enough.  The  hour  passed,  and  an¬ 
other,  and  Lynch  still  carried  on  without 
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mishap.  Indeed,  the  wind  had  moderated. 

Throughout  the  watch  I  kept  close  by 
Newman’s  side.  That  warning — to  look 
hind  me  in  the  dark — had  by  no  means  es¬ 
caped  my  mind.  Just  what  to  fear  I  knew 
not.  When  we  came  on  deck,  Newrman 
said  to  me: 

“.'V  good  night  for  wicked  work.  Jack! 
Keep  your  eyes  open.”  Small  advice  on 
such  a  night,  when  a  man  could  not  have 
seen  his  own  mother,  stood  she  two  feet 
distant! 

That  warning  had  puzzled  me — and  I  did 
not  dare  question  Newman  concerning  it. 
He  was  not  the  kind  of  man  one  could  ques¬ 
tion.  But  what  was  likely  to  lurk  in  the  dark? 
“Death,”  said  he.  Did  that  mean  he  feared 
a  stealthy  assassination,  a  knife-thrust 
from  the  dark?  Did  he  think  that  Captain 
Swope  was  planning  the  cold-blooded  mur¬ 
der  of  an  able  seaman? 

That  was  the  rub.  In  one  way,  it  op¬ 
posed  my  reason.  Of  course  this  was  a  hell- 
ship,  and  murder  might  very  well  take  place 
on  Ixmrd.  But  that  the  captain  should 
deliberately  plot  the  removal  of  a  fo’c’s’le 
hand!  Able  seamen  were  not  of  such  im¬ 
portance  in  a  hell-ship. 

Yet  Newman  was  more  than  a  fore¬ 
mast  hand.  God  knew  who  he  was, 
or  what  his  business  on  the  ship,  but  it  was 
plain  he  was  Swop)e’s  enemy  and  there  was 
a  private  feud  between  them.  His  mere 
appearance  had  caused  the  old  man  to  run 
below  and  remain  hidden  for  three  days. 

And  there  was  the  lady.  She  was  New¬ 
man’s  friend.  She  knew  the  old  man’s 
moods,  and  she  was  sure. 

The  warning  w'as  doubtless  well  founded. 
I  concluded.  And  Newman  was  my  friend, 
my  chum  for  the  voyage,  I  hoped.  If  there 
were  danger  for  him  in  the  dark,  it  were 
well  his  friend  stayed  handy  by.  So, 
throughout  that  black  watch,  I  stuck  as 
close  as  possible  to  his  elbow. 

Six  bells  w’ent  when  the  watch  was  for- 
’ard  at  a  job.  Then  suddenly  down  the 
wind  came  a  clear,  musical  hajl  from  aft. 
“.\hoy — mister!” 

“B’Gwad,  the  old  man’s  on  deck!”  ejacu¬ 
lated  Lynch  to  his  assistants.  Then  he  bel¬ 
lowed  aft, 

“Yes,  sir?” 

“Reef  t’gan’s’ls,  mister!”  came  the  com¬ 
mand. 
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“Eh?”  blankly  e.xclaimed  LxTich.  “Now. 
what  is  he  up  to?”  But  he  yelled  back  hi.-- 
acknowledgment.  “Reef  t’gan’s’ls,  sir!” 

When  the  cringles  were  up,  Newman  and 
I  were  ordered  aloft  on  the  mizzen.  The 
stiffs  were  useless  aloft  on  such  a  night,  and 
the  fore  and  main  were  given  the  handful  of 
squareheads  and  the  two  tradesmen. 

When  we  jumped  for  the  sheer-pole,  we 
jjassed  within  a  foot  of  a  figure  lounging 
across  the  rail  at  the  poof)-break,  and  we 
knew  it  was  Swope — though  there  had  been 
no  word  from  him  since  the  initial  order. 

It  was  so  dark  we  did  not  see  his  face. 
As  we  swung  up  into  the  mizzen  rigging. 
New'man  shouted  words  in  my  ear  that  I 
knew  the  wind  carried  to  the  captain. 

“The  devil  is  abroad.  Jack,  and  there  is 
hell  to  pay.”  And  when  we  Had  gained  the 
v’ard-arm,  he  added:  “It  is  coming.  Jack. 
One  hand  for  yourself  and  one  for  the  ship." 

But  he  did  not  act  on  the  advice  himself — 
no  more  did  I.  Indeed,  one  needs  both 
arms  and  a  stout  back  to  pass  reef-points. 
We  leaned  into  the  work,  put  our  united 
brawn  into  it  and  progressed  briskly.  .Ml 
the  while  I  stared  beneath  me — into  the 
whistling,  inky  void,  trying  to  discern  that 
sp)ot  'on  the  deck  below  where  the  braces 
that  held  this  \-ard  steady  were  made  fast. 
I  felt  this  lofty  perch  was  no  healthy  abid¬ 
ing-place  for  Newman  and  me.  .\ye;  I  had 
a  premonition  of  what  was  coming. 

Yet,  when  it  did  come,  I  was  caught  un¬ 
awares.  I  felt  the  wood  I  leaned  against 
draw  suddenly  away  from  me.  There  came 
a  jerk  that  nigh  snapped  my  neck — my  feet 
left  the  foot-rope,  and  I  was  falling,  head 
foremost,  into  the  blackness.  They  said  I 
screamed  loudly.  I  was  not  conscious  that 
I  opened  my  mouth. 

It  is  strange  the  trick  a  thing  like  that 
can  play  with  one’s  senses.  I  seemed  to  be 
falling  for  moments — an  immeasurable  dis¬ 
tance.  .\ctually,  the  whole  thing  occurred 
in  about  a  second’s  space,  and  my  feet  just 
about  cleared  the  yard-arm  before  New¬ 
man’s  grip  fastened  upon  my  ankle. 

My  face  was  buried  in  the  smof*'  ‘ring 
folds  of  the  threshing  sail;  then  Newman 
had  drawn  me  up  till  my  bo.Jy  balanced 
upon  the  yard.  A  second  later  my  feet  were 
again  on  the  foot-rope,  and  my  hands  fast¬ 
ened  for  dear  life  to  the  jack-stay. 

I  was  conscious  of  using  my  voice  then 
all  right.  Aye — but  I  swore! 
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“By  heaven,  he  let  go  the  port  brace!”  I 
yelled  to  Newman. 

For  answer,  Newman  grabbed  me  round 
the  waist,  just  as  a  fork  of  lightning  zig¬ 
zagged  through  the  sky.’  For  the  briefest 
instant  the  ship  stood  outlined  in  a  bright 
light — and  far  below  us,  on  the  deck,  we 
saw  Captain  Swope  standing,  looking  up 
at  us.  Then  blackness  again.  I  felt  my¬ 
self  for  a  second  time  jerked  clear  of  my 
foothold' — immediately  to  wrap  my  limbs 
about  a  wire  rope.  For  Newman  had 
leaped  for  a  backstay  as  the  yard  swung 
close,  and  carried  me  with  him. 

For  a  moment  we  hung  there,  one  above 
the  other,  then  began  to  slide  to  the  deck. 
Lynch’s  voice  came  booming  up  to  us,  and 
we  saw  the  light  of  a  lantern  bobbing 
about. 

A  moment  later  we  clattered  off  the  poop 
onto  the  main-deck. 

A  group  was  bunched  together  in  the  lee 
of  the  jxHjp — Captain  Swope  and  Lynch 
and  the  tradesmen.  Lynch  carried  the 
lighted  hurricane-lamp  that  hung  handy 
in  a  sheltered  nook  during  the  watch.  For¬ 
ward,  a  respectful  distance,  the  stiffs  of  the 
watch  made  a  vague  blot  in  the  gloom.  .\s 
we  came  down  the  p>oop-ladder,  a  voice  I 
recognized  as  Boston’s  called  to  us  from 
this  last  group, 

“He  tried  to  get  you,  big  ’un!”  So  I 
knew  that  the  lightning-flash  had  revealed 
to  the  watch  what  it  had  revealed  to  us. 

“The  brace  was  slipped,”  said  Newman 
to  Lynch. 

“I  know,”  replied  the  second  mate  short¬ 
ly.  I'here  was  contempt  in  his  voice,  and 
I  knew,  when  I  looked  at  his  grim,  disdain¬ 
ful  face,  that  he  had  had  no  hand  in  the 
affair.  Bucko  Lynch  might  kill  a  man  in 
what  he  considered  the  line  of  duty,  but 
snapping  men  off  a  yard-arm  was  not  his 
style.  But  I  also  knew  that  he  was  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  an  American  ship,  and  would  con¬ 
sider  it  his  duty  to  back  up  his  captain,  no 
matter  what  villainy  the  latter  attempted. 

Swop>e  smiled  sweetly  at  us.  One  might 
think. that  a  man,  even  a  ship’s  autocrat, 
when  detected  in  an  attempt  at  cold-blooded 
murder,  would  make  some  specious  explana¬ 
tion  of  his  act.  Not  so  Swope.  No  hyp)o- 
critical  contrition  showed  in  the  face  the 
lantern  lighted — rather,  a  cool,  pitiless  in¬ 
humanity  that  squeezed  my  bowels  even 
while  rage  surged  within  me. 


We  had  understood  that  Swope  was 
drunk  for  the  past  three  days — but  the 
smiling  features  showed  no  mark  of  his  dis¬ 
sipation.  Neither  did  he  exhibit  any  of  the 
fear  he  had  shown  at  Newman’s  sudden  ap¬ 
pearance  the  other  afternoon.  It  was  plab 
that  Captain  Swope  had  taken  heartening 
counsel  with  himself  regarding  the  danger 
he  might  incur  from  Newman’s  presence  on 
board.  Whatever  was  the  mysterious  feud 
between  the  two,  Swope  had  the  upper 
hand.  He  rested  secure  in  the  knowledge 
of  his  power  as  captain,  in  his  knowledge  of 
Newman’s  helplessness  as  a  mere  foremast 
hand. 

.And  so  he  smiled,  and  said  musingly  and 
distinctly,  to  Newman: 

“.A  miss  is  as  good  as  a  mile,  eh?  But 
’tis  a  long  passage.” 

The  cool  insolence  of  it!  God’s  truth,  it 
chilled  me,  this  careless  confession  of  the 
deed,  and  threat  of  what  the  future  held. 
And  then,  as  though  to  remove  the  last  pos¬ 
sible  doubt  in  our  minds  that  the  slipping 
of  the  brace  was  an  accident,  that  the  whole 
job  of  striking  sail  was  but  a  pretext  to  get 
Newman  aloft,  Swope  turned  to  the  second- 
mate. 

“I  think  she’ll  stand  it,  mister,”  he  said. 
“You  may  as  well  shake  out  the  t’gan’s’ls 
again.” 

T  WENT  below  after  that  watch  with  the 
thought  of  mutiny  stirring  in  the  back 
of  my  mind.  But  in  the  back,  not  the  front, 
remember.  For  mutiny  on  a  ship  is  a  dread¬ 
ful  business,  as  I,  a  sailor,  well  knew — a 
neck-stretching  business!  Yet  there  the 
thought  was,  and  it  stuck,  and  p)ecked  ever 
more  insistently  at  my  consciousness  as  the 
days  p>assed. 

Of  course  I  was  wild  with  rage  at  Swope’s 
attempt.  .And  I  was  anxious  on  Newman’s 
account.  You  see,  I  looked  upon  him  as 
my  chum — and  had  he  not  saved  my  life 
up  there  on  the  yard?  ’Tis  true,  there  were 
none  of  the  usual  manifestations  of  fo’c’s’le 
friendship  between  us.  We  did  not  swap 
tobacco  and  yarns  and  oaths.  Newman 
did  not  permit  such  intimacy;  always  he 
was  a  man  apart,  a  marked  man.  But,  from 
the  very  first,  the  man’s  personality  domi¬ 
nated  me,  and  after  that  night  on  the  yard¬ 
arm,  I  felt  a  passionate  loyalty  to  him.  He 
was  not  insensible  to  my  friendliness,  I  knew; 
he  welcomed  it  and  found  comfort  in  it. 


1  watched  Blackie  warily,  for  hia  affair  with  the  second  mate  had  shown  him  to  be  a  knife-wielder, 
and  1  had  no  wish  to  be  stabbed.  True  enough,  be  jerked  out  bis  sheath-knife. 
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If  he  had  come  to  me  that  night  or  after¬ 
ward  with  a  scheme  for  taking  the  ship,  I 
should  have  joined  in  straightway,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  harebrained  it  might  seem.  But, 
of  course,  he  did  no  such  thing.  Indeed, 
he  never  mentioned  the  incident  to  me  after 
we  left  the  deck  that  night.  For  all  of  him, 
it  might  never  have  happened.  And,  you 
may  be  sure,  I  did  not  intrude  upon  his 
reserve  with  queries  or  reminiscence. 

Nor  did  the  rest  of  the  watch  approach 
him.  Rather  did  they  avoid  him  as  a  dan¬ 
gerous  person.  With  that  thought  of  re¬ 
bellion  in  my  mind,  I  watched  my  watch- 
mates  that  night  with  more  tolerance  than 
my  eyes  had  yet  shown  them.  I  wanted  to 
judge  what  stuff  was  in  them. 

The  stiffs  whispered  together  and  eyed 
us  furtively.  I  did  not  like  the  stuff  I  saw 
in  them.  Rough,  lawless,  held  oliedient 
only  by  fear — the  scum  of  the  beach — I  did 
not  like  to  imagine  them  sweeping  along 
the  decks  with  restraint  cast  aside  and  pas¬ 
sions  unleashed.  The  squareheads  were  a 
different  kind.  Good  men  and  sailors,  but 
whose  habit  of  life  was  submission.  Yet  I 
saw  they  were  gravely  disturlied  by  what 
had  taken  place  on  deck.  No  wonder.  I 
knew  their  minds.  “V\Tio  is  safe  on  this 
ship?”  they  thought.  “WTio,  now,  may  go 
aloft  feeling  secure  he  will  reach  the  deck 
again,  alive  and  unhurt?”  Those  square- 
heads  had  proof  of  the  mate’s  temper  in 
the  person  of  their  young  countr>'man  lying 
broken  in  his  bunk.  Now  they  had  seen 
proof  of  the  skipper’s  temper. 

My  eyes  met  those  of  Boston  and  Blackie 
eying  me  speculatively,  and  the  contact 
brought  my  musing  to  a  sharp  turn.  WTiat 
did  Boston  and  Blackie  think  of  it?  I 
sensed  from  their  bearing  what  the” 
thought.  For  some  reason  they  were 
pleased.  I  thought  of  them  as  fighting 
material — and  did  not  relish  the  thought. 
Fighters,  yes — but  foul  fighters!  I  did  not 
like  to  think  of  being  leagued  with  them 
in  an  enterprise.  What  was  this  “rich  lay” 
of  which  they  spoke?  WTiat  w'as  this  game 
they  were  willing  I  should  enter?  Did  they, 
too,  think  mutiny? 

'  I  'HESE  thoughts  plagued  me  for  days, 

-*■  and  I  found  no  answer  or  peace  of 
mind.  Hell  was  preparing  on  that  ship;  I  felt 
it  in  my  bones.  And  we  were  getting  enough 
hell  already,  with  drive,  drive,  drive  from 


dawn  to  dawn.  Yet  there  were  rifts  in  the 
clouds. 

For  one  thing.  Lynch  quieted  my  mind 
of  the  fear  that  the  old  man  would  again 
get  NewTnan  aloft  at  night  and  attempt  his 
life  with  better  success.  The  very  next  day 
Lynch  came  to  the  foretop,  where  New¬ 
man  and  I  were  working  on  the  rigging. 
He  examined  the  work,  and  then  said 
abruptly  to  Newman, 

“I  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  affair  last 
night.” 

“I  know  you  had  not.”  answered  New¬ 
man. 

“I  give  you  warning — he  intends  to  get 
you,”  continued  the  second  mate.  “But 
he’ll  not  get  you  that  way  in  my  watch. 
From  now  on,  you  need  not  go  aloft  after 
dark.” 

“Thank  you,  sir,”  said  NewTnan. 

“You  ne^  not,”  responded  Lynch,  rather 
grimly.  “I’m  not  doing  this  for  your  sake. 
Well — you  sabe.  And  make  no  mistake, 
my  man,  as  to  m\-  position.  I  am  a  ship’s 
officer.  Trouble  will  find  me  doing  my 
duty  l)y  my  captain’s  side.” 

That  was  his  parting.  I  watched  him 
descend,  leap  nimbly  to  the  deck  and  go 
striding  aft,  a  fine  figure  of  a  man. 

“By  heaven,  he’s  on  the  square!”  I  ex¬ 
claimed. 

“Yes;  he’s  a  straight  man,”  replied  New¬ 
man.  “She  say's  his  heart  is  clean.” 

“She  says — ”  He  was  in  communic.i- 
tion  with  her,  then!  I  had  suspected  as 
much.  Wong,  the  steward,  delivered  her 
first  note,  and  I  noticed  that  every  day  New¬ 
man  made  a  point  of  meeting  the  Chinaman 
when  he  came  forward  to  the  galley.  He 
was  undoubtedly  receiving  w'ord  from  her 
x'ia  that  go-between. 

The  lady  was,  we  understood,  forbidden 
by  the  old  man  to  come  forward  of  the  poop. 
The  daily  visits  to  our  dogs’  kennel,  dis¬ 
pensing  cheer  and  mercy,  for  which  she 
was  famous  the  world  around,  were  to  be 
denied  us — because  of  Newman’s  presence 

But  she  was  doing  what  she  could  to  aid 
us.  She  held,  every  morning,  a  levee  in  the 
cabin  for  the  lame  and  sick,  all  who  could 
drag  themselves  aft,  and  tended  them  skil¬ 
fully.  But  this  did  not  help  the  bedridden 
ones.  It  did  not  help  young  Nils. 

But  nothing  could  have  helped  Nils. 
The  bucko  had  done  his  work  too  well.  Not 
once  did  the  boy  rally;  daily  his  life  ebbed. 
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You  must  understand  the  callous  indif¬ 
ference  of  the  afterguard  to  realize  its  effect 
upon  the  fo’c’s’le.  The  boy  lay  dying  for 
nigh  a  month,  and  not  once  did  the  captain 
come  forward  to  look  at  him.  Medicines 
and  opiates  were  sent  forward  by  the  lady, 
but,  though  they  eased  the  chap,  they  were 
powerless  to  salvage  his  wrecked  body. 
Newman  said  Nils’  ribs  were  sticking  into 
his  lungs. 

Lindquist  went  aft  to  ask  jaermission  to 
move  the  boy  to  the  cabin,  where  the  lady 
could  nurse  him.  Swope  blackguarded  the 
man,  and  Fitzgibbon  kicked  him  for’ard 
\  again.  Lynch  ignored  the  ver>'  e.xistence  of 
1  Nils — the  lad  was  not  of  his  watch,  and  the 

^  whole  matter  was  none  of  his  business.  But 
Fitz  came  into  the  port  fo’c’s’le  every  day, 
to  make  sure  Nils  could  not  stand  on  his 
feet  and  turn  to;  and  on  deck  he  would  sing 
out  to  his  watch  that  Nils’  fate  was  the  fate 
of  each  man  did  he  not  move  livelier. 
“Jump,  you  rats!  I’ll  put  you  all  in  your 
bunks,”  he  would  tell  them. 

The  sight  of  their  young  countryman  in 
agony  stirred  the  berserk  in  the  square- 
heads  of  the  crew.  It  made  them  ripe  for 
revolt,  drove  them  to  lawless  acts,  as  their 
shanghaiing  and  the  brutality  of  the  officers 
could  not  have  done. 

These  squareheads  were  no  strangers  to 
each  other.  They  were  all  friends  and  old 
shipmates.  The  Knitting  Swede  had 
crimped  them  all  out  of  a  Norwegian  bark, 
plied  them  with  drink,  and  put  them  on 
board  the  Golden  Bough  after  he  had  prom¬ 
ised  to  find  them  a  high-waged  coasting 
ship. 

Young  Nils  was  a  sort  of  mascot  in  this 
crowd.  He  was  making  his  first  deep-water 
voyage  under  their  protection  and  guidance. 
Most  of  them  were  his  townsmen;  they  had 
known  him  from  babyhood.  As  Lindquist 
said  to  me,  his  blue  eyes  filled  with  pain  and 
rage:  “I  know  his  mudder.  ^\^len  Nils  bane 
so  high,  I  yump  him  by  mine  knee.”  So  it 
was  that  rage  over  the  pitiful  fate  of  their 
dear  friend  fanned  into  flame  a  spark  of 
rebellion  in  the  squareheads’  disciplined 
souls,  and  caused  them  eventually  to  leap 
the  barriers  of  race  and  caste  prejudice  and 
make  common  cause  with  the  stiffs. 

Now,  I  do  not  wish  to  idealize  those  stiffs. 
No  use  saying  they  were  honest  working 
men  kidnap>ed  to  sea.  They  were  not.  They 
were  just  what  the  mates  called  them — 
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dogs,  scum,  vile  sweeps  of  jail  and  boozing- 
ken.  With  the  single  exception  of  the 
shanghaied  p>arson,  there  was  not  a  decent 
man  in  the  lot — bums  and  crooks  all. 

These  men  had  lived  violent,  lawless  lives 
ashore.  Here,  at  sea,  the  mates  hammered 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  the  law  intc  them. 
This  was  well  and  good.  But  the  mates 
hammered  too  hard.  They  aimed  to  cow 
the  stiffs,  and  cow  them  they  did.  But  the 
stiffs’  fear  of  the  afterguard  became  so  great 
they  were  like  cornered  rats.  They  came 
below  after  a  watch  on  deck  with  fresh 
marks  upon  their  faces  and  bodies,  and 
heard  little  Nils  moaning  in  his  pain.  .\nd 
each  man  said  to  himself,  “I  may  be  the  next 
to  get  what  the  little  squarehead  got.”  ' 

Misery  loves  company;  so  these  stiffs 
naturally  drew  close  together.  Their  com¬ 
mon  hatred  and  fear  of  the  afterguard  fused 
them  into  a  unit.  By  the  time  we  were  a 
month  at  sea,  the  stiffs,  like  the  square- 
heads,  were  in  a  most  dangerous  temper 
and  rijje  for  any  deviltry. 

^  I  'HIS  common  state  of  mind  grew  be- 
neath  my  eyes,  but  at  first  I  did  not  see 
significance  in  it.  A  mutinous  state  of  mind 
is  a  normal  state  of  mind  in  a  hell-ship’s 
fo’c’s’le. 

But  a  mutiny  was  incubating  in  that  ship. 
There  were  men  forward  who  were  vitally 
interested  in  bringing  trouble  to  a  head,  in 
causing  an  outbreak  of  violence,  in  foment¬ 
ing  an  uprising  of  the  slaves.  One  day  my 
eyes  were  opjened  to  their  game. 

For  weeks  I  noticed  Blackie  and  Boston 
circulating  among  the  men  during  the  dog¬ 
watches.  They  were  great  whisperers,  a 
secretive  pair,  and  they  never  spoke  their 
minds  outright  before  the  crowd,  I  paid 
them  little  attention,  for  I  did  not  like  them 
and  felt  no  interest  in  what  I  thought  was 
their  gossip.  It  never  occurred  to  me  they 
were  industriously  fanning  the  spark  of 
revolt,  suggesting  revenge  to  the  square- 
heads  and  tickling  the  rascally  imagination 
of  the  stiffs  with  hints  of  golden  loot. 

So  far,  my  rule  as  cock  of  the  fo’c’s’le  had 
been  unchallenged.  All  hands  accepted  my 
will  in  fo’c’s'le  matters  willingly,  and  I  Jiad 
been  careful  not  to  hector.  As  number- 
one  man,  it  was  my  place  to  see  that  the 
men  stood  their  “peggy” — that  is,  that  they 
took  their  regular  turns  getting  the  food 
at  meal-times  and  cleaning  up  the  foc’sle 
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It  came  Boston’s  F>eggy  day.  He  didn’t 
like  it  a  bit.  He  thought  himself  too  good 
for  such  menial  tasks,  and  suggested  that 
Shorty,  the  smallest  and  weakest  of  the 
stiffs,  be  made  permanent  peggy.  I  vetoed 
this  as  unfair,  and  Boston  went  about  the 
work,  but  sullenly. 

Next  day  was  Blackie’s  peggy,  as  he  well 
knew.  When  we  came  below  at  noon,  he 
made  no  move  to  fetch  the  grub  from  the 
galley. 

“How  about  dinner,'  Blackie?”  I  de¬ 
manded. 

“Well — how  about  it?’’  he  replied.  “I’m 
no  dashed  servant-girl!  Get  your  own 
grub!’’ 

All  hands  looked  at  me  expectantly. 
This  was  open  defiance,  and  they  wanted  to 
see  what  the  cock  would  do  about  it.  There  - 
was  only  one  thing  I  could  do,  and  I  did  it 
gladly. 

I  took  that  chesty  stiff  by  the  throat 
and  shook  him  till  his  teeth  rattled.  Then 
I  carried  him  out  on  deck  and  stuck  his 
head  in  the  wash-deck  tub  to  cool  his  ardor, 
the  whole  watch  following  us  as  interested 
sjiectators. 

“Well,  Blackie,  how  alxiut  dinner?’’  I 
asked,  when  I  released  my  grip. 

In  answer,  he  backed  quickly  away  from 
me,  spluttering  oaths  and  salt  water.  I 
watched  him  w’arily,  for  his  affair  with  the 
second  mate  had  shown  him  to  lie  a  knife- 
wielder,  and  I  had  no  wish  to  be  stabljed. 
True  enough,  he  jerked  out  his  sheath- 
knife. 

“Stop  that,  you  fool!’’  came  Boston’s 
voice  from  behind  me.  “Do  you  want  to 
crab  the  whole  game?’’ 

These  words  had  an  astonishing  effect 
upon  Blackie.  His  bellicose  attitude  van¬ 
ished  abruptly;  he  stopped  cursing,  and  his 
knife  went  back  into  its  sheath. 

“That  dinner,  Blackie — ’’  I  insisted. 

“Sure — I’ll  get  it,’’  he  answered  sub¬ 
missively. 

But  I  wasn’t  satisfied  with  my  victory. 
Of  course,  I  was  confident  I  could  have 
knocked  him  out  as  handily  as  Bucko 
Lynch  himself,  but  I  knew  it  was  not  fear 
of  me  but  obeclience  to  Boston’s  words  that 
caused  Blackie  to  give  in  so  readily. 

'I'hose  words  lx>thered  me.  “Do  you 
^vant  to  crab  the  whole  game?”  Now,  what 
the  deuce  did  Boston  mean?  What  game 
were  these  two  worthies  up  to?  Undoubted¬ 


ly  it  was  that  “rich  lay”  they  had  spoken  to 
Newman  about.  But  what  had  I  to  do 
with  it?  How  could  I  crab  their  game? 

I  l^an  to  think  there  was  something 
besides  loose  talk  in  these  hints  of  revenge 
and  loot  they  were  dropping. 

I  guess  Boston  knew  my  suspicions  must 
be  roused,  and  thought  it  time  to  sound  my 
sentiments.  .\lso,  as  it  turned  out,  he 
wanted  to  pump  me  regarding  Newman.  I 
was  Newman’s  one  close  friend,  and  Boston 
must  have  thought  I  knew  something  of  the 
big  man’s  intentions. 

ANYW.W,  one  evening,  after  we  had 
picked  up  the  trades,  as  I  was  sitting 
on  the  fore  hatch,  whittling  away  at  a  model 
of  the  Golden  Bough  I  was  making,  Boston 
came  and  sat  down  beside  me. 

“Should  think  you’d  be  so  fed  up  with 
this  hooker  you  wouldn’t  want  any  model 
of  her,”  he  remarked. 

.  “She’s  a  lx)nny  ship.”  I  told  him.  “  ’Tis 
not  the  .ship;  ’tis  the  men  in  her  that’s 
rotten.  You’ll  never  see  a  l)etter  craft  than 
the  Golden  Bough,  Boston.” 

“Faugh!”  he  snorted,  and  followed  with 
a  blistering  curse.  “Blast  your  pretty 
ships!  I’d  like  to  see  this  old  hooker  go  on 
the  rocks — by  God,  I  would!  Well,  maybe 
I  shall  see  her  finish,  eh?” 

I  glanced  at  him  sidewise  and  discovered 
he  was  likewise  regarding  me,  with  the  lids 
drawn  over  his  pale  eyes  till  they  were  mere 
slits.  I  didn’t  like  Boston’s  eyes.  For  that 
matter,  I  didn’t  like  anything  about  Boston. 
But  I  was  interested.  There  was  some¬ 
thing  liehind  the  words. 

“Small  chance  of  you  seeing  her  finish,” 
I  said.  “As  well  found  a  ship  as  there  is 
afloat — and  you  may  call  the  old  man  and 
his  buckos  what  you  will,  but  they  are 
sailormen.” 

“I’ve  heard  of  ships  sinking  in  storms,” 
says  he, 

“You  talk  like  the  stiff  you  are,”  I 
scoffed.  “Show  me  the  weather  that  will 
drown  the  Golden  Bough,  with  good  sailors 
aft!  Besides,  Boston,  we’re  not  likely  to 
have  any  bad  weather,  for  which  you  can 
say  a  prayer  of  thanks,  for  you  stiffs  would 
catch  it  if  we  did  pick  up  a  decent  blow.” 

“Why  not?”  he  asked. 

“It’s  a  fair-weather  pas.sage,”  I  cxplaincxl. 
“These  trades  will  blow  us  clean  across 
a  hundred  and  eighty  into  the  sou’west 
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monsoon,  and  with  luck  that'll  carry  us  into 
the  China  Sea.  Of  course,  there  is  always 
the  chance  of  meeting  a  hurricane  this  side, 
or  a  typhoon  on  the  other  side.  You’ll 
squeal  if  we  do,  I  bet!” 

“Hah!”  says  he.  “Well,  now,  how  alxtut 
running  on  a  rock?  We’ll  be  going  among 
islands,  eh?  These  South  Sea  Islands?” 

“Forget  it,”  I  replied.  “We’ll  not  sight 
the  beach  this  side  of  the  Orient,  unless  the 
old  man  makes  a  landfall  of  Guam.  VV'e  are 
running  along  sixteen  north,  and  that  takes 
us  south  of  the  Sandwich  group  and  north 
of  the  Marshalls  and  Carolines.” 

“Well,  now,  I  guess  the  big  ’un  has 
been  showing  you  his  map,  eh?” 

“What’s  that  to  you?”  I  said  shortly. 

“Nothing — nothing  at  all,”  he  answered 
hurriedly. 

In  truth,  I  was  surprised  and  nettled. 
I  hadn’t  got  the  point  of  Boston’s  questions, 
and  I  hadn’t  supposed  he  was  watching 
Newman  and  me  so  sharply. 

For  Boston  was  right.  I  had  been  look¬ 
ing  at  the  big  ’un’s  map.  Newman  had 
a  fine  large-scale  chart  of  the  Pacific  in  his 
bag,  and  this  he  brought  out  every  day  and 
traced  upon  it  the  progress  of  the  voyage. 
He  got  the  ship’s  position  either  by  word 
from  the  steward  or  from  the  lady’s  notes. 

I  had  been  privileged  to  see  the  chart, 
but  I  knew  that  none  other  had  ventured  to 
approach  when  it  was  spread  out  on  New¬ 
man’s  bunk.  Newman  had  traced  the 
ship’s  probable  course  clear  to  Hongkong 
for  my  benefit,  and  explained  to  me  the 
problems  of  the  passage.  He  did  not  speak 
like  a  man  merely  guessing,  but  with 
authority,  like  a  man  who  had  sailed  his  own 
ship  over  this  course.  I  absorbed  the  in¬ 
formation  greedily,  but  did  not  venture  to 
inquire  how  he  was  so  positive  about 
Yankee  Swope’s  sailing-plans.  .Somehow, 
I  knew  he  was  correct. 

It  pricked  my  conceit  to  discover  that 
Boston  was  aware  Newman  had  fathered  the 
information  that  was  falling  from  my  lips. 

“Say;  how  long  before  we  reach  Hong¬ 
kong?”  went  on  Boston. 

“You  had  better  a^k  Newman  himself,” 
I  retorted. 

“Now,  don’t  get  mad,  Jack,”  he  said 
humbly.  “You  know  I  dieln’t  mean  noth¬ 
ing.  Guess  you  sahr  as  much  about  sailing 
as  the  big  ’un,  anyway.” 
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“Well,  this  is  a  fast  ship — none  faster,” 

I  told  him,  mollified  by  his  flattery.  “Say 
sixty-five  days,  at  the  outside,  from  Frisco 
to  Hongkong.  Probably  fifty-five  days 
would  be  nearer  to  it.” 

.\t  that  he  burst  out  cursing,  and  con¬ 
signed  the  ship  and  all  her  afterguard  to  the 
evil  one. 

“My  God — another  month  of  this  hell!” 
he  cried.  “Will  you  stand  it,  Shreve?” 

“Sure.  We’ll  all  stand  it.  WTiat  else  to 
do?”  I  replied. 

“What  else?”  said  he.  His  voice  was 
suddenly  crafty.  “Well,  now,  Shreve, 
didn’t  it  ever  strike  you  as  how  we’re  blasted 
fools  to  let  those  fellows  aft  knock  us  about? 
There  are  thirty  of  us,  and  two  of  them.” 

“More  than  that,”  I  warned  him.  “You 
forget  Captain  Swope  and  the  tradesmen. 
There  are  seven  of  them  aft,  all  armed  and 
of  a  fighting  breed.  You  are  hinting  at  a 
silly  business,  Boston.” 

“Oh,  I  don’t  know,”  he  jjersisted. 
“Thirty  to  seven  ain’t  so  bad.  And  they 
haven’t  all  the  arms.  We  got  our  knives, 
ain’t  we?  .\nd  maybe  other  things,  too.” 

“Forget  it,”  said  I.  “Don’t  imagine  for 
a  minute  these  stiffs  will  face  guns.  You 
and  your  mate  might,  but  as  for  the  rest  of 
the  gang — why.  Lynch  could  clean  them  up 
single-handed.  Better  stow  that  kind  of 
talk.  It’s  dangerous.  You  have  the  law 
against  you,  and  it’s  a  neck-stretching 
affair.” 

“The  law?”  he  echoed.  “WTiat  do  you 
think  that  gang  cares  for  the  law’?  Mighty 
few  laws  they  ain’t  broke  in  their  time!  And 
they  may  l)e  stiffs,  right  enough,  but  they’ll 
fight— for  money!” 

“Dare  say,”  I  remarked  sarcastically, 
“.\nd  I  suppose  you’ll  hire  them  with  your 
bags  of  gold,  which  you  probably  have 
stowed  under  your  bunk?” 

“Well,  now,  maybe  I’d  just  have  to 
promise  them  something,”  he  said.  He 
glanced  round,  then  leaned  toward  me  and 
lowered  his  voice  to  a  whisper.  “Shreve, 
there  is  money  on  board,  a  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  hard  cash  aft  there!” 

“What’s  that?”  I  e.xclaimed. 

“Yes,”  he  said.  “I  know.  You  bet  I 
know!  Blackie  and  me  knew  before  ever 
we  come  on  board  this  cursed  hooker.  The 
Swede  ilidn’t  shanghai  us,  you  bet!” 

“Oh,  stow’  that  sort  of  guff,  Boston,”  I 
told  him.  “Maybe  the  Sw’ede  didn’t 
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shanghai  you;  but  if  he  didn’t,  it  was  be¬ 
cause  you  and  your  mate  were  willing  to 
ship  with  the  devil  himself  in  order  to  get 
out  of  the  country.” 

My  words  touched  his  temper, 

“You  seem  to  know  a  lot  more  than 
I  know  myself,”  he  sneered.  Before  I 
could  answer,  he  regained  control  of  his 
temper  and  continued,  with  oily  suavity: 
“I  guess  the  big  ’un  has  been  talking  to  you, 
hasn’t  he?  I  guess  maybe  he’s  told  you 
that  Blackie  and  me  are  two  men  who  can 
take  a  chance  without  weakening.  Say, 
Jack;  what  has  the  big  ’un  been  saying  to 
you  about  us?  I  want  particular  to  know’.” 

“He  hasn’t  said  a  blessed  word  about 
you,”  I  answered  truthfully. 

Boston  cursed,  and  fav’ored  me  with  an 
evil  squint;  then  he  hid  the  look  behind 
a  forced  laugh. 

“Well,  if  you  don’t  want  to  tell  me,  I  guess 
you  don’t  have  to,”  he  remarked.  “It  don’t 
hurt  me  and  Blackie  none,  w'hatever  the 
big  ’un  saja.  And  say.  Jack,  you  and  us 
ought  to  be  good  friends.  Blackie  and  me 
know  that  you’re  a  good  man — the  kind 
that’ll  take  a  chance  and  keep  his  word. 
Well,  we’re  the  same.  There  are  only  a  few 
of  us  in  this  end  of  the  ship  that  have  any 
backbone  to  speak  of,  and  we  ought  to  stick 
together.  There’s  pay-dirt  in  this  cursed 
ship  if  we  only  play  the  ganie  right.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  I  w'anted  to  know. 

But  Boston  concluded  he  had  said  almost 
enough  for  once.  He  rapp>ed  his  pipe 
against  the  hatch  combing  to  dislodge  the 
dottle,  and  got  to  his  feet.  I  thought  he  was 
going  to  leave  me  w’ithout  replying  to  my 
query,  but  after  he  had  taken  a  step  or  two, 
he  spoke  over  his  shoulder,  softly: 

“That’s  true  w’hat  I  said  about  the 
money.  Jack.  It’s  there,  just  waiting  for 
a  few  lads  of  nerve  to  come  and  take  it.” 

“If  that  talk  gets  aft,  the  old  man  will 
have  you  thumped  into  a  jelly,  just  as  an 
example  to  the  other  stiffs,”  I  warned  him. 

He  gave  the  devil’s  cackle  that  p>assed 
with  him  for  a  laugh,  and,  stepping  close  to 
my  side,  spoke  directly  into  my  ear. 

“Who  is  going  to  take  the  talk  aft?  Not 
you.  Blackie  and  me  know  that  Jack  Shreve 
ain’t  a  snitch.  Nor  the  big  ’un.  You  can 
tell  him  what  I  said  if  you  like.  You  can 
tell  him  something  more.  Blackie  and  me 
think  there  is  a  snitch  in  this  gang,  and  the 
big  ’un  had  better  keep  his  eyes  peeled  for 


a  double  cross.  You  tell  him  that.  You 
tell  him  to  ask  Nigger  about  it.” 

“W’hat  do  you  mean?”  I  cried. 

His  answer  was  a  mysterious  shake  of  the 
head,  and  he  disappeared  into  the  fo’c’s’le. 

IF  BOSTON  meant  to  give  me  something 
to  think  about,  he  succeeded.  He  left  me 
worried.  Not  about  the  treasure  or  mutiny 
at  which  he  hinted;  for  the  time  lieing  I  put 
this  subject  out  of  my  mind.  I  was  con¬ 
cerned  over  his  unexplaine^l  warning.  Did 
some  new  danger  threaten  my  friend? 

I  went  in  search  of  Newman  to  give  him 
the  warning.  He  was  not  in  his  bunk,  so 
I  stepped  into  the  port  fo’c’s’le,  expecting  to 
find  him  by  Nils’  side.  Nils  was  dying — we 
had  been  expecting  him  to  go  at  almost  any 
hour  for  a  week  past — and  New'man  had 
been  spending  a  goodly  share  of  his  watches 
below  by  the  lad’s  side. 

But  he  was  not  there  now.  The  parson 
and  some  of  the  squareheads  of  the  ix)rt 
watch  were  keeping  sick-vigil.  Nils  was 
very  near  the  time  when  he  must  slip  his 
cable;  he  lay  quiet,  eyes  closed,  hardly 
breathing,  and  his  thin  white  face  seemed 
already  composed  into  its  death-mold. 
Holy  Joe  sat  holding  the  Iwy’s  hand;  his 
head  was  lx)w’ed,  and  I  judged  he  was  pray¬ 
ing.  The  others  stared  miserably’  at  the 
floor  or  ceiling  or  at  each  other.  .'\\’e;  the 
taste  of  bitter  sorrow  was  in  the  air  of  the 
j)ort  fo’c’s’le.  I  left  without  disturbing  the 
silent  watchers,  but  I  w’ondered  at  their 
lx)ldness.  They’  should  have  lieen  on  deck. 
Fitzgibl)on  did  not  give  his  men  respite, 
even  during  the  dog-watches. 

I  went  poking  about  the  odd  corners  of 
the  fore  deck,  expecting  to  find  my  man 
tucked  away  somewhere,  smoking  and  medi¬ 
tating,  for  Newman  was  a  solitary  fellow, 
v’ery’  fond  of  his  own  company  in  his  free 
time.  I  laid  the  ill  success  of  my  search  to 
the  dusk;  it  was  jxist  seven  Ijells,  and,  al¬ 
though  there  was  still  a  glow  in  the  western 
sky’,  on  board  ship  it  was  quite  dark  and 
the  side  lights  had  been  out  a  half-hour. 
Finally,  I  decided  to  lay  aft.  waylay  the 
nigger  when  he  came  for’ard  from  his  trick 
at  the  w’heel,  and  ask  him  myself  what  was 
the  meaning  of  Boston’s  talk  of  “snitch." 

Now,  it  was  no  light  undertaking  for  a 
foremast  hand  to  trespass  abaft  the  main¬ 
mast  in  the  Golden  Bough.  There  was  risk 
in  it — risk  of  a  beating,  or  w’orse. 
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So  I  slipped  aft  without  making  a  noise 
and  avoided  attracting  to  myself  unwelcome 
attention  from  the  poop.  I  was  barefoot, 
and  I  crept  along  the  rail,  keeping  within 
the  shadows  on  the  lee  deck.  When  I  came 
abreast  the  roundhouse,  I  darted  into  the 
black  shadow  it  threw  upon  the  lee  deck 
and  crouched  there,  composed  to  wait.  My 
eyes  were  aft,  upon  the  break  of  the  poop, 
and  I  was  ready  to  take  instant  flight  for’ard 
did  discovery  threaten  me. 

After  I  had  lain  there  a  moment,  I 
noticed  the  figure  of  a  man  standing 
motionless,  flattened  against  the  cabin  wall 
on  my  side  of  the  deck.  He  was  so  still  he 
appeared  to  be  lifeless — a  fiart  of  the  ship. 
I  looked  hard  before  I  decided  it  was  a  man. 
It  was  too  dark  to  make  out  his  features, 
almost  too  dark  to  discern  outline,  but  by 
the  bigness  of  the  blot  he  made  against  his 
background,  I  was  sure  the  man  was  New¬ 
man.  What  he  was  doing  in  such  a  position 
I  could  not  guess,  but  I  was  so  sure  of  my 
man  I  did  not  hesitate  to  move  toward 
him.  I  even  spoke  his  name  in  an  urgent 
whisper. 

My  hail  brought  a  prompt  response,  but 
not  the  one  for  which  I  was  looking.  To 
my  surprise,  the  fellow  ran  away  from  me; 
he  slipped  across  the  deck,  padding  noise¬ 
lessly,  for  he  was  barefoot,  like  myself,  and, 
bending  nearly  double,  scurried  for’ard 
beside  the  weather  rail. 

I  stared  after  him,  undecided  what  to  do. 
The  man  looked  like  Newman,  but  did  not 
act  like  him.  I  had  half  a  mind  to  pursue 
the  flitting  figure.  Then  all  at  once  I  found 
I  must  take  cover  myself.  The  mate’s 
voice  came  to  my  ears  from  the  poop.  He 
was  hailing  the  tradesmen  and  bidding  them 
accompany  him  for’ard. 

“We’ll  give  the  bums  a  sweat  at  the 
braces,”  says  he,  “so  they  w’on’t  think  I’m 
asleep.” 

I  had  moved  out  of  the  shadow,  and,  as  I 
stood,  was  revealed  to  any  eye  looking  over 
the  poop  rail.  If  braces  were  to  be  tight¬ 
ened,  the  roundhouse  would  be  a  ptx)r  con¬ 
cealment.  I  had  no  time  to  make  a  safe 
escape  for’ard;  so  I  darted  aft  and  flattened 
myself  against  the  cabin  wall,  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  that  occupied  by  the  fellow 
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I  had  just  scared  away.  I  was  not  a  second 
too  soon,  for  Fitzgibbon  came  clumping 
down  the  port  ladder,  almost  within  arm’s 
reach  of  me,  and  went  forward,  bawling  for 
the  watch,  with  Chips  and  Sails  at  his 
heels. 

The  wall  I  hugged  was  the  for’ard  wall  of 
the  sail-locker — which  in  that  ship  was  a 
room  in  the  cabin-space — and  as  I  stood 
there,  my  ear  was  but  a  few  inches  distant 
from  the  sail-locker  door.  This  door  was 
in  two  p>arts,  and  the  upper  half  was  ajar 
and  through  the  slit  came  the  sound  of 
voices.  Two  people  were  in  the  sail-locker, 
talking.  Oh,  aye;  I  had  discovered  New¬ 
man.  I  recognized  his  voice,  and  the  other 
voice  as  well — the  lady’s  voice. 

Newman  was  speaking,  and  in  a  voice  so 
tender,  so  vibrant  with  feeling  it  was  hard 
to  believe  the  words  came  out  of  the  mouth 
of  the  fo’c’s’le’s  iron  man. 

“I  came  to  kill,”  he  said,  “but  now — oh, 
you  have  softened  me,  unmanned  me!  The 
bitterness  has  left  my  heart.” 

“Two  wrongs  would  not  make  a  right,” 
said  she.  “He  is  all  that  you  say;  his  lies 
have  ruined  your  life,  and  my  life.  But, 
oh,  Roy,  you  must  not  stain  your  hands 
with  his  blood!  You  have  promised.” 

“I  have  promised,”  was  the  response. 
“I  give  up  my  revenge — gladly.  But  I  shall 
protect  you.  He  is  a  mad  beast;  he  must 
know  I  will  not  leave  you  in  his  hands. 
Remember,  you,  too,  have  promised — to  call 
upon  me  in  danger.” 

This  much  I  heard  as  I  stood  silent,  wait¬ 
ing  until  the  sound  of  the  mate’s  voice  came 
from  well  for’ard  and  the  road  of  retreat 
seemed  free  from  hostile  eyes.  Then,  since 
I  had  come  to  warn,  not  to  eavesdrop,  I 
placed  my  mouth  to  the  opening  in  the  sail- 
locker  door  and  called  out  softly: 

“Newman!  Come!  You  are  spied 
upon!” 

I  heard  the  lady  gasp,  and  knew  my  mes¬ 
sage  was  received  and  understood.  I  waited 
for  no  further  response,  but  scuttled  away 
from  that  perilous  spot  as  fast  as  caution 
permitted  my  legs  to  travel.  Jack  Shreve 
was  no  Newman,  to  flout  ship’s  rules  with 
impunity.  .\nd  there  was  reason  for  my 
haste,  for  there  was  a  sudden  uproar  for’ard 
that  bade  fair  to  rouse  the  ship. 


What  is  the  strange  relation  between  Newman  and  the  lady  of  the  Golden  Bough?  The  thrilling 
story  of  this  voyage  is  continued  in  Jnly  Everybody’S — out  June  1 5th. 
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SThe 

nake-charmer 

of  K  a  i  r  w  a  n 

To  Be  Branded  with  the  Evil  Eye  Is  Stilly  in  Some 
Parts  of  the  Globe ^  Worse  Than  the  Plague — So 
Randall  Found.  But  Even  in  the  Orient  Occi¬ 
dental  ll'^it  Sometimes  Wins 


By  Charles  Divine 

Illustration  by  Herman  Pfeifer 


I  ARBI’S  bazaar  in  the  Arab  quarter 
of  Algiers  hung  over  the  street  of 
J  steps  like  a  multicolored  lantern. 
Within  hovered  a  dim  quietude, 
sweetened  by  the  burning  of  Sumatra  gum 
and  a  nightingale’s  song  in  this  jeweled 
recess  where  Larbi  had  come  back  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  at  the  gateway  to 
the  Orient,  after  untold  journeys  with  his 
prayer-rugs,  and  perfumes  from  Kairwan 
to  Stamboul,  the  Cannebiere  to  Fifth 
Avenue. 

Leaning  back  against  the  tapestried  wall, 
he  listened,  enthralled,  to  the  bird  singing 
in  the  rusty  cage  above  his  turbaned  head, 
and  when  he  opened  his  dusk-fringed  eyes 
again,  he  fumbled  among  the  jewelry  on  the 
counter  till  his  brown  hand  found  a  brass 
p>estle  with  which  he  beat  on  the  window¬ 
sill,  to  attract  a  waiter  from  the  near-by 
coffee-house.  He  held  up  the  pestle  in 
warning,  with  a  strange  gleam  in  his  eyes. 

“See,  siiil  It  is  fashioned  in  the  shape  of 
a  serpent.”  His  voice  fell  hushed  and  low. 
“Beware  of  the  horned  viper.  It  crawls  into 
the  sand  and  lies  buried,  with  only  its 
mouth  and  nostrils  protruding.”  A  shiver 
shook  the  burnoose-clad  shoulders.  “It  is 
a  deadly  thing,  as  one  of  your  compatriots 


would  tell  you — if  he  were  here  to  speak.” 
And  Larbi  had  begun  his  story. 

Tnmp-e~dte,  /MW/>-umpI  7’Mw//>-e-dee, 
/Mw/>-ump!  Tom-toms  were  Ijeating  in  the 
Place  de  Tunis,  summoning  the  populace 
outside  Kairwan ’s  western  gate  at  the 
second  hour  before  sundown,  in  a  sandy 
square  bordered  wUh  low  bazaars  and 
fonJouks,  littered  with  random  tents  of 
pottery-sellers  and  meat-mongers.  The 
plaza  was  teeming  with  traffic  of  man  and 
beast — Bedouins  departing  with  camels  and 
donkeys  laden  with  provisions,  their  wives 
trudging  after,  with  l^abies  slung  perilously 
in  cloth  hammocks  across  their  backs,  rags 
on  weary  limbs,  astounding  jewels  on  tat¬ 
tered  blouses.  Bazaar-keepers  were  putting 
up  their  shutters  for  the  day.  A  grimy 
restaurateur  still  functioned  at  the  gabled  end 
of  a  squat  tent,  a  burlap  sun-shelter,  where 
diners  sat  on  their  haunches  while  the  pro¬ 
prietor  cooked  them  greasy  mutton  on  a 
spit  in  a  buzz  of  flies. 

rMw/>-e-dee, /Mw^-ump!  The  booming  of 
the  taut  goatskin  drums  vibrated  beneath 
the  city’s  crenelated  walls,  insistent,  sinister, 
like  thunder  ill  at  ease,  with  an  impatient 
rhythm*  that  rumbled  far,  now  and  then 
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compelling  a  Bedouin  to  stop,  arrested  by 
the  clamor,  drawn  irresistibly  to  the  center 
of  the  place  where  Bali  ben  Ali,  the  lean, 
tawny-hued  snake-charmer,  was  pacing  up 
and  down  with  his  burnoose  fluttering  in 
front  of  his  seated  musicians. 

A  flute  added  its  shrill  wail  to  the  tam¬ 
bours’  tump-umping  as  two  men  in  Euro¬ 
pean  dress  approached  the  group  of  natives 
slowly  gathering  round  the  snake-charmer. 
The  Arabs  stirr^  with  wonderment.  Their 
inscrutable  eyes  which  gaze  at  nothing  and 
see  everything  observ'ed  the  Rttmis — Chris¬ 
tians — and  their  voices  began  to  utter  sur¬ 
prise  in  their  beards. 

B'ism  illah!  It  was  strange  to  behold  the 
Rumi  w'ithout  the  Rumia — the  tall,  sun¬ 
burned  .American  without  the  girl  in  whose 
presence  he  always  walked  at  evening,  the 
girl  who.  accompanied  by  her  wealthy  aunt, 
an  irritable  bundle  of  nerv'es  and  sight¬ 
seeing  restlessness,  had  come  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Tunis  at  Sidi  Randall’s  suggestion, 
that  she  might  see  the  land  where  his  work 
as  an  engineer-architect  called  him  and 
where,  if  .Allah’s  blessing  fell  upon  him.  she 
might  remain  to  dwell  as  his  wife. 

But  now,  instead  of  striding  stalwartly 
at  Miss  Wesley’s  side,  talking,  enrap¬ 
tured,  he  came  alone  with  Monsieur 
Denoter,  the  conlrnleiir  civil,  a  man  big  of 
bulk  and  breast,  bearded  and  spectacled. 

•At  once  the  snake-charmer  caught  sight 
of  Randall.  He  stepped  forw-ard,  bare  of 
foot,  his  brown  camel’s-hair  burn(X»se  hang¬ 
ing  loosely  from  one  shoulder,  to  which  his 
long  black  hair  fell  from  beneath  his  turban, 
his  eyes,  deep-set,  now'  suddenly  agleam. 

“Salam  halik!"  he  cried,  hand  raised  in 
friendly  greeting. 

.Again  the  Arabs  muttered  surprise.  .A 
strange  camaraderie,  that  of  the  immaculate 
.American  and  the  uncouth  Bali  ben  Ali. 
They  w'ere  frequently  together,  the  snake- 
charmer  spending  many  morning  hours 
w'atching  Randall  oversee  his  gold-skinned 
laborers,  and  the  architect,  in  turn,  finding 
much  that  was  picturesque  in  the  bizarre 
character  of  the  other,  who  was  an  important 
member  of  thecomm  unity,  regarded  by  main- 
with  awe.  His  association  w'ith  Randall 
did  much  to  insure  the  latter’s  acceptance 
among  fanatic  Moslems  who  grumbled  at 
first  when  the  unbeliever  came  to  rebuild 
their  falling  mosque.  Randall  had  been 
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warned  of  the  trials  that  might  beset  him 
among  a  people  ignorant  and  sujjerstitious, 
who  could  evince  hatred  in  ways  singular 
and  baffling.  Yet  he  had  made  immediate 
progress,  for  his  air  of  rev'erent  comp)etence 
had  apparently  won  the  natives’  trust — and 
Bali  ben  .Ali  valued  his  comijany. 

The  snake-charmer  retreated  to  the 
farther  edge  of  the  circle  and  plunged  into 
a  heap  of  black-leather  bags,  aided  by  the 
green-turbaned  Musa,  his  assistant,  arrang¬ 
ing  the  mysterious  parcels.  Turning,  he 
advanced  to  the  other  side  and  cried  out  to 
his  musicians,  causing  the  flute-player  to 
pipe  higher,  sw’aying  in  a  sp)ell  of  self-for¬ 
getfulness  and  lash-lulled  eyes,  and  the  tom¬ 
tom  beaters  to  thump  louder;  w'hereupon  he 
flung  up  his  arms  and  began  to  speak,  bid¬ 
ding  his  listeners  toss  money  at  his  feet, 
since  snake-charming  was  not  only  his 
pleasure  but  his  livelihood. 

Bali  l)en  .Ali  w'a.xed  vehement.  He  pointed 
inntingly  toward  the  snake-bags  back  of 
him,  from  which  he  sw'ore  to  extract  his 
reptiles  as  soon  as  sufficient  funds  had  been 
contributed  for  the  glorj'  of  .Allah. 

“The  coppers  are  not  for  m\'self!”  he 
cried.  “£u, /a/”  (No.  nol) 

He  made  that  clear  in  many  tones  and 
gestures,  rolling  his  sleeves  to  the  elbow 
for  freer  movement.  He  ran  to  and  fro, 
dancing  up  and  dow'n,  crawling  grotesquely 
on  his  knees  till  the  sweat  ran  down  his 
brow  under  his  turlwin.  He  proclaimed  that 
all  donations  were  for  .Allah,  and  all  donors 
would  l)e  granted  eternal  blessings  and 
immunity  from  sickness.  Coins  fell  tin¬ 
gling  into  the  circle. 

“How  hard  he  works  at  his  wc/fer/”  ex¬ 
claimed  Denoter,  at  Randall’s  side.  “It  is 
phenomenal — for  an  .Arab.’’  The  French 
governor  was  w'ell  informed  on  native 
habits,  from  which  wisdom  he  had  lent  the 
.American  much  assistance. 

Randall  nodded  eagerly. 

“It  is  an  interesting  study  in  energetics.” 

He  saw  the  oratorical  Bali  lean  forward, 
so  intense  in  his  soliciting  of  sous  that  saliva 
welled  to  his  lips.  He  darted  to  the  snake- 
bags,  making  as  if  to  draw  out  a  serpent  by 
its  tail.  Then  he  hesitated,  with  a  cry  of 
fear,  the  artful  gesture  of  a  charlatan,  and 
gave  up  the  attempt,  shouting  that  the  dan¬ 
ger  involved  was  immeasurably  greater 
than  the  amount  of  money  thus  far  con¬ 
tributed. 
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.\fter  several  repetitions  of  this  commer¬ 
cial  strateg}',  he  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  exhausted  by  his  own  eloquence, 
yielding  place  to  his  assistant,  Musa  of  the 
green  turban,  who  took  up  the  work  with 
fresh  energy.  But  Musa  was  less  of  a  tow¬ 
ering  actor  than  Bali,  and  Randall  took 
advantage  of  the  intermission  to  gaze  round 
the  crowd,  now  grown  to  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred,  augmented  by  tourists  and  their 
guides.  Of  a  sudden,  he  started  at  the  sight 
of  newcomers  opp)osite,  and  again  Arab 
voices  uttered  surprise. 

There  was  the  young  Rumia  and  the 
other  elderly  one,  but — in  the  name  of 
Allah! — they  were  avoiding  Sidi  Randall. 
It  was  Ahmed  ben  Omar  who  accompanied 
them.  Randall  was  seen  to  wince. 

The  scene  at  the  grand  mosque  that 
morning,  where  visitors  were  p>er- 
mitted  to  enter,  had  been  fraught  with  sig¬ 
nificance.  He  had  px)unded  impatiently  at 
the  px)nderous  iron-studded  door,  and 
somber  echoes  rolled  away,  resounding  far 
inside,  while  behind  him  in  the  street  lay 
only  dust  and  sunlit  silence  as  he  seemingly 
knocked  at  a  deserted  temple  from  which 
all  the  world  had  fled  in  dread.  When,  at 
length,  lackadaisical  sandals  rustled  and  the 
door  swung  back  before  the  blinking  guar¬ 
dian,  he  brushed  past  him  and  strode  across 
the  p)atio.  Sidi  Randall  had  been  in  a  hurry, 
quickly  mounting  the  stone  stairway  of  the 
minaret  till,  at  the  top,  he  found  the  object 
of  his  search  leaning  gracefully  against  the 
p>arap)et,  her  blue  eyes  gazing  dreamily 
down  up)on  the  multitudinous  roofs. 

Before  she  could  recover  from  a  shock  of 
surprise  at  his  brusk  app>earance,  he  had 
begun  sp)eaking,  each  word  impetuous  and 
resolute,  causing  the  color  to  rise  in  her 
cheeks.  Virgi.ua  Wesley  was  not  accus¬ 
tomed  to  having  a  man  forbid  her  anything, 
and  Randall  found  his  even  gaze  returned 
with  fier>'  challenge  and  lifted  chin. 

“It  is  a  folly  I  will  not  p)ermit,”  he  in¬ 
sisted,  and  his  usually  good-natured  face 
was  grave — a  lovers’  quarrel,  as  vehement 
as  lovers’  love.  One  would  say  that  our 
.African  sun  had  acclimatized  them  to  its 
p>assions — in  a  duel  of  two  strong  wills  in 
conflict  over  a  caravan  journey  prop)osed  by 
.Ahmed  ben  Omar. 

She  turned  from  him  reljelliously,  and  her 
eyes  again  swept  the  city  below,  Kairwan, 


renowned  throughout  Tunis,  la  ville  sainte, 
whither  faithful  Mohammedans  made  pil¬ 
grimages  from  all  pjarts  of  north  .Africa— 
a  snow-white  crystal  city  in  the  morning 
light,  its  whitewashed  roofs  and  domes 
glistening  as  with  a  frost-sheen,  ivory  and 
pearl  and  alabaster,  a  sister  city  of  the 
moon,  yet  fairer  and  whiter,  even  as  the 
girl  who  looked  at  it  so  fascinated  was  fairer 
and  whiter  than  a  slice  of  the  moon  when  it 
is  pjearl-new.  Her  gaze  wandered  beyond 
the  outlying  Mosque  of  the  Barber  to  hazy, 
glamourous  distances  and  noiseless  tracks 
where  camels  moved  like  a  languid  line  of 
drugged  ants.  Of  a  sudden,  his  arm  shot 
out  toward  the  horizon. 

“There  is  no  desert  there,”  he  said,  and 
she  started  as  if  her  thoughts  had  been  read. 
“Only  the  same  flat,  monotonous  plain,  the 
half-desert,  as  unintriguing  fifty  miles  from 
here  as  it  is  within  sight.  WTien  Ahmed 
said  he  would  take  you  and  your  aunt  to 
the  Sahara  in  a  day,  he  lied.  Once  in  the 
wastes  beyond  Kairwan,  it  would  be  easy 
for  him  to  rob  you  of  all  you  have,  and  then 
flee  to  the  desert  himself,  leaving  you  alone 
and  unprotected.  Such  things  have  hap)- 
p)ened — and  worse!” 

She  flung  up  her  head  proudly. 

“He  was  recommended  to  us  by  an  En¬ 
glish  lord  we  met  at  the  hotel  in  Algiers.” 

He  nodded  grimly. 

“.A  titled  but  undisceming  trav’eler  who 
had  found  his  services  useful  without  dis¬ 
covering  his  duplicities.” 

Two  years  with  the  biggest  engineering 
company  on  the  coast  had  given  him  an 
insight  into  the  native  mind,  as  well  as 
bringing  him  this  difficult  task  in  Kairwan 
which,  if  successful,  would  establish  him  as 
an  authority  on  colonial  structures  and 
Arab  architecture;  and  a  month  in  the  city 
had  taught  him  something  of  Ahmed  ben 
Omar,  the  handsome,  majestic  Arab  who 
haunted  the  local  hotel  and  was  always  in 
demand  among  tourists.  Something  ad¬ 
venturous  in  Miss  Wesley’s  heart  prompited 
her  to  defend  her  project.  Ahmed  ben 
Omar  was  the  son  of  a  caliph — who,  inter¬ 
jected  Randall,  had  been  imprisoned  at 
Tugurt  for  inciting  the  .Arabs  to  revolt  dur¬ 
ing  the  war.  He  was  intelligent  and  cul¬ 
tured — scratch  the  surface,  returned  Ran¬ 
dall,  and  the  savage  glinted  through  the 
pxjlish. 

Miss  Wesley  was  in  a  fury.  Did  he  think 
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she  and  Aunt  Emma  were  to  be  treated  like 
native  women,  jalousied  phantoms,  to  be 
shut  up  in  a  hotel  all  day  while  he  toiled  at 
the  mosque?  It  was  not  for  this  that  she 
had  come  to  our  Mediterranean  littoral,  to 
this  enchanting  realm  of  dream-draped 
Arabs  and  Roman  ruins,  of  velvet-footed 
caravans  and  paradaisical  oases,  of  purple 
sunsets  and  Arabian  Nights.  And  Sidi 
Randall  still  recalled  how  she  had  left  him 
in  angry  dismissal. 

Looking  across  the  snake-charmer’s  audi¬ 
ence,  he  saw  Ahmed  making  a  passage 
through  the  press  of  Arabs.  His  head  was 
bound  with  white  turban-cloth,  which  fell  to 
the  shoulders  of  his  rich  burnoose  and 
framed  a  face  well  featured — a  strong, 
straight  nose,  a  black  mustache  that  partly 
hid  his  mouth  but  could  not  conceal  the  full, 
almost  sensual  lower  lip;  heavy  eyebrows  so 
hirsute  that  the  hair  joined  together  over 
the  bridge  of  the  nose,  lending  shadows  to 
the  eyes.  He  jostled  the  natives  arrogantly 
to  make  way  for  Mademoiselle  Wesley  and 
Madame  Carey,  though  there  was  little  need 
for  such  rudeness,  since  the  .Arabs  wor¬ 
shiped  the  younger  woman.  She  gave  alms 
to  the  poor,  and  for  an  urchin  run  down  by 
the  hotel  omnibus  she  had  bought  medicines 
and  a  doctor’s  services. 

The  Arabs  looked  at  her  and  murmured 
tributes  in  their  throats,  “The  white  angel!’’ 
Ahmed  put  his  shoulder  against  them  con¬ 
spicuously  to  make  more  room  for  her  aunt, 
for  whose  comfort  he  was  ev’er  vigilant, 
a  trait  which  caused  her  to  esteem  him 
highly.  He  had  often  conducted  them  to  my 
Kairwan  bazaar,  and,  drawing  me  aside, 
told  me  of  the  fortune  he  would  heap  upon 
my  counters  from  his  clients’  purses  if  I 
would  be  liberal  with  bakshish,  advising 
me  to  put  my  first  price  higher  than  usual 
that  he  might  seem  to  beat  it  down  with  a 
show  of  great  fidelity  to  madame's  interests. 

From  his  station  in  the  first  row  of  spec¬ 
tators,  his  dark-browed  glance  traveled 
across  to  Randall  with  a  bow,  but  his 
unfathomable  mien  betrayed  no  sign  of 
comprehension  that  there  was  anything 
unwonted  in  the  situation — only  a  disin¬ 
terested  curiosity,  a  studied  inscrutability. 

'  I  ^HE  din  of  the  tom-toms’  quickened 

-*•  cadence  recalled  Randall  to  the  move¬ 
ments  in  front  of  him,  where  Bali  ben  Ali  had 
risen  to  resume  the  center  of  the  stage.  Open- 
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ing  one  of  the  leather  bags,  he  drew  out  a 
black  snake  by  its  sinuous  tail  and  loosed  it 
at  his  feet,  whence  it  slithered  across  the 
sand,  a  cobra  six  feet  long,  stopping  to  lift  its 
head  a  foot  from  the  ground,  swelling  its 
neck  till  the  hooded  head  was  distend^  in 
the  air,  in  that  fearsome  attitude  it  assumes 
when  seeking  prey,  on  the  alert,  eyes  glar¬ 
ing,  preparing  to  str^e.  It  remain^  in  this 
position  with  an  air  of  curiosity,  turning  its 
head  to  follow  Bali’s  movements  as  he 
danced  round  it,  and  ever  and  anon  ap¬ 
proached  in  his  capering,  to  make  it  strike 
at  him,  whereupon  he  leaped  back  with 
feigned  alarm,  and  the  crowd  cried  out  in 
dread. 

“These  .Arabs!”  laughed  Denoter.  “They 
think  its  sting  b  deadh',  unaware  that  the 
fangs  hav'e  long  since  been  removed,  at  the 
time  of  its  capture.” 

Randall  observed  that  this  elimination  of 
danger  in  no  wise  lessened  the  awe  of  the 
native  spectators,  who  marveled  at  the  ex¬ 
hibition  in  vicarious  fear  with  many  deej)- 
throated  murmurs,  some  of  which  {)roceede<l 
from  an  Arab  who  had  elbowed  his  way  close 
to  Randall’s  side.  He  was  clad  in  a  slovenly 
burnoose,  all  rags,  and  tattered  sandals; 
a  shaggy  beard  enveloped  the  yellow  face 
and  wrinkled  eyes. 

“It  is  Moulay  Malah,”  whisjjered  De¬ 
noter.  “  He  is  a  Marabout.” 

Randall  had  seen  the  holy  man  loitering 
about  the  mosque  where  he  worked.  He 
knew  that  some  achieved  this  pinnacle  of 
priesthood  through  study  of  the  Koran, 
others  through  pretense  and  idiocy,  since 
among  the  Mussulmans  a  lunatic  was 
regarded  as  a  saint  and  treated  resjiectfully. 
Moulay  Malah  had  chosen  to  be'  a  Mara¬ 
bout  because  it  was  an  easy  means  of 
e.xistence — begging  money  in  the  name  of 
Allah — and  he  had  found  it  by  no  means 
difficult  to  be  accepted  as  one,  since  he  was 
the  descendant  of  that  other  Marabout  who 
had  prophesied  that  one  day  the  French 
soldiers  would  enter  Kairwan. 

Randall’s  gaze  went  back  to  the  snake- 
charmer,  who  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
amount  of  money  contributed, -upon  which 
topic  he  took  the  cobra  into  his  confidence, 
calling  it  playfully  by  name. 

“Wait,  Sidi  Benevolence!  Be  not  im¬ 
patient;  I  will  bring  your  wife  out  soon.” 

This  colossal  pleasantry-  caused  the’  Arabs 
to  bugh  and  fling  more  coins,  while  Bali 
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drew  forth  a  second  cobra.  Then,  from 
a  third  and  fourth  bag  he  produced  two 
smaller  snakes,  which  he  displayed  dangling 
from  his  hands  as  he  walked  round  the 
circle,  passing  the  spot  where  Ahmed 
stood. 

Miss  Wesley  leaned  forward  beside  her 
guide,  gazing  wide-eyed  at  these  slim  snakes, 
light-brown  in  hue,  handsomely  marked 
with  pale  spots.  There  was  a  large  horny 
spike  above  each  eye  which  distinguished 
them  as  the  poisonous  horned  vipers.  The 
sight  of  them  filled  her  with  loatHIng,  as 
did  all  snakes — sickening,  repulsive  things! 

She  shuddered;  yet  there  was  a  fascina¬ 
tion  in  the  scene,  an  uneasy  horror  which 
attracted  at  the  same  time  that  it  repelled. 
Her  aunt  let  out  a  groan  of  protest. 

Bali  stood  still,  at  his  feet  the  cobras  and 
•in  his  hands  the  homed  vdpers,  which  he 
called  affectionately  by  the  French  names: 
“Tranquillite”  and  “Mystere.”  His  body 
l>egan  to  sway  from  side  to  side,  in  syn- 
chronal  rhythm  with  the  thundering  tom¬ 
toms  and  the  melancholy  flute,  a  monoto¬ 
nous  repetition  that  fascinated  the  snakes, 
delighting  in  the  music  as  by  hypnosis,  till 
the  cobras,  too,  swayed  their  swollen  heads 
with  the  cadenced  tune  and  the  \'ipers 
stiffened  like  rods. 

“.\h,  this  charmeur  de  serpentsr  exclaimed 
Denoter  admiringly.  “He  knows  his  tech¬ 
nique.” 

The  next  moment  Bali  put  down  the 
\npers  and  called  for  more  room.  .\t  no 
time  had  the  Arabs  betrayed  a  desire  to 
congregate  too  near  the  leather  bags  or  their 
contents,  now  coiled  on  the  ground,  and 
yet  Bali  was  not  content.  Waving  his  arms, 
he  cried  for  a  wider  circle.  Shaking  his 
flisheveled  locks,  he  flew  into  a  rage. 

He  dived  into  another  Ijag  and  clutched 
a  handful  of  small  squirming  snakes,  a  nest 
of  quivering  terror,  with  which  he  ran  into 
the  crowd,  hurling  his  accursed  parcel  at 
the  heads  of  the.  nearest  natives. 

They  struck  .\hmed  ben  Omar  full  in  the 
face.  He  fell  back,  livid,  and  for  the  first 
time  Randall  saw  him  lose  his  unfathom¬ 
able  composure,  while  round  him  the  Arabs 
fled,  crying  hoarsely.  The  white  angel  and 
her  aunt  were  dumfounded,  and  other  tour¬ 
ists  on  that  side  of  the  circle  showed  a  disp>o- 
sitIo’’.to  retire. 

••Ml  came  back,  however,  attracted  by  the 
charmer’s  strange  methods,  while  Ahmed 


glared  at  him  darkly  from  under  his  hairy 
brows.  The  Rumia’s  aunt  groaned  again. 

“And  this  is  the  man  with  whom  Randall 
associates!” 

C.\LM  was  at  length  restored  among  the 
spectators,  though  wild  movements  still 
animated  Bali,  in  the  full  fervor  of  his  per¬ 
formance.  He  returned  all  his  live  play¬ 
things  to  their  bags  except  a  small  one,  and 
cried  out  again  for  money  in  the  name  of  all 
the  dead  saints  he  could  call  to  mind. 
Randall  tossed  a  franc  note  forward. 
“Bon!"  approved  Denoter.  “That  ought 
to  inspire  him.” 

The  effect  was  instantaneous;  Bali  stood 
spellbound,  staring  at  the  note.  It  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  received  so  much  in 
a  single  donation,  and  it  caused  him  to  suffer 
from  a  rush  of  wealth  to  the  head,  a  fact 
which  he  immediately  confessed  with  the¬ 
atrical  fury,  leaping  frantically,  promising 
unheralded  deeds  if  the  heaven-sent  gift 
were  duplicated  by  another.  A  moment 
later  a  second  crumpled  ball  fell  at  his  feet. 
“r<i,  ya!"  he  cried  ecstatically. 

Stooping  quickly,  he  gathered  up  the  bills 
and  flung  them  to  his  musicians.  He  picked 
up  the  lone  snake  on  the  ground  and  touched 
its  body  to  his  face  caressingly,  binding  it 
round  his  head  like  a  turban-cord.  Next  he 
held  it  before  him  and  opened  its  mouth, 
into  which  he  inserted  his  own  tongue.  The 
serpent’s  mouth  closed  over  it,  locking,  and 
thus  he  danced  about  with  the  white-bellied 
thing  dangling  from  his  lips. 

The  .\rabs  were  struck  with  awe;  all 
round  sounded  gusts  of  astonishment, 
among  which  Madame  Carey  gave  evidence 
that  she  was  greatly  affected. 

“Disgusting!”  she  gasped. 

Finally  he  removed  the  snake  and  wiped 
blood  from  his  lips,  another  impressive  trick 
of  mountebankery. 

.\gain  he  lifted  the  snake  toward  his 
mouth  and  paused  in  dramatic  susp>ense, 
an  augury  that  he  was  about  to  perform 
an  unusual  feat.  Tump-t-At^,  /ww^ump! 
thundered  the  tom-toms,  but  at  a  signal 
from  him  the  musicians  left  off  from  their 
tumult.  The  drums’  sudden  cessation 
plunged  the  air  into  a  throbbing,  oppressive 
silence. 

A  hushed  moment  passed,  during  which 
the  natives  leaned  forward  intently,  their 
gaze  fixed  on  Bali’s  taut  pose,  his  head  flung 
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back,  his  hand  suspended  in  mid-air,  his 
black  locks  in  wild  disarray. 

Slowly,  statuesquely,  with  a  bold,  deliber¬ 
ate  gesture,  he  put  the  snake’s  head  in  his 
mouth  and  closed  his  jaw  upon  it.  A  scream 
was  smothered  in  the  crowd.  His  teeth 
came  together  sav'agely — and  the  next  mo¬ 
ment  he  held  in  his  hand  the  headless  body 
of  the  serpent  for  all  to  see. 

Cries  of  horror  went  up,  mingled  with 
shouts  of  amazement.  On  one  side  of 
Randall  mumbled  the  Marabout,  who,  being 
half  an  idiot,  was  supposed  to  be  proof 
against  shock;  yet  he  was  voicing  unintelli¬ 
gible  dismay.  On  the  other  side,  Denoter 
clutched  his  arm,  stunned. 

‘‘I’ve  never  seen  that  happen  here  be¬ 
fore,”  he  said  slowly. 

Bali  chewed  the  nauseous  cud,  still 
flaunting  in  his  hand  the  decapitated, 
wriggling  thing.  Denoter  looked  pale  and 
perturbed. 

“No,  moH  ami;  it  is  a  different  etude:  not 
a  study  in  energetics — rather  dietetics.” 
He  removed  his  hat,  sighing,  and  wiped  the 
sweat  from  his  brow.  “Zm/.'  VVTiat  a  slimy 
rejmst,  the  cuisine  arabe!  .^nd  not  a  drop 
of  wine  to  wash  it  down!” 

Before  the  crow’d  could  recover  from  its 
surprise,  Bali  took  another  bite. 

'"Gourmandr  groaned  Denoter. 

Randall  turned  away,  confessing, 

“That  gives  me  a  queer  feeling  in  the 
stomach.” 

“Me,  too.  I  would  like  to  go  now,  tout  de 
suite,  but  I  can’t  budge.  There  is  a  power 
stronger  than  me  holding  me  here — I  must 
see  if  he  swallows  it.” 

Still  working  his  jaws  in  violent  mastica¬ 
tion.  Bali  grabbed  up  a  scepter,  a  sharp- 
pointed  sword  with  an  ornamental  ball  at 
the  handle,  and  began  to  gyrate  in  a  bur¬ 
lesque  imitation  of  the  datise  du  ventre,  now 
and  then  in-serting  the  point  of  the  weapon 
in  his  eyelid,  after  the  manner  of  dervishes. 
When  he  ceased  dancing,  the  crowd  knew 
the  performance  was  at  an  end,  and  began  to 
disperse  in  confusion,  talking  excitedly. 

Randall  grasped  Denoter  by  the  arm. 

“The  Maralx)ut  says  he  ate  it.” 

“No.”  The  Frenchman  gave  a  sigh  of 
relief.  “I  saw  him  spit  it  out — but,  look! 
What’s  wrong  over  there?  Tiens!  Some¬ 
body  has  fainted.” 

Randall  followed  his  gesture  and  abruptly 
hurried  from  his  side  to  a  spot  where  Miss 
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Wesley  was  bending  over  her  aunt,  wan  and 
white  of  face,  swaWng  on  .Mimed’s  arm. 

At  Randall’s  appearance  she  revived, 
repelling  him  with  a  grimace,  and  turned 
away,  supported  by  her  niece  and  Ahmed. 

Randall  stood  alone  in  the  square, 
lost  in  thought.  The  place  was  now 
deserted  by  all  save  the  snake-charmer  and 
his  assistant,  who  was  collecting  the  bags 
and  {)araphemalia. 

“Come,  mon  cher  monsieur!"’  Of  a  sud¬ 
den,  Bali’s  voice  spoke  in  Randall’s  ear. 
“You  look  downcast.  We  will  go  to  the 
cafe  and  drink  a  cup  of  coffee.”  Randall 
followed,  musing  on  the  meaning  of  this 
comedy;  Life.  Could  one  drink  coffee  with 
a  comptanion  whose  pialate  tasted  of  snakes? 
“There  is  something  I  wish  to  tell  you,  Sidi.” 

Outside  the  Cafe  Maure  there  were  straw 
mats  spread  on  the  ground,  on  which  pa¬ 
trons  stretched  out  in  eternal  repx)se,  heed¬ 
less  of  sunshine  or  death.  Inside  loomed 
a  shadow^’  cavern  through  a  low  px)rtal 
which,  as  Randall  entered,  was  at  once 
gulpjed  down  by  inner  darkness.  He  was 
blinded  by  the  abrupt  step  transporting 
him  from  a  dazzle  of  daylight  into  the  black¬ 
ness  of  the  tomb,  as  sunless  as  a  cave  miles 
underground,  where  disembodied  voices 
sounded  all  round  him  bewilderingly,  in 
an  incessant  frightful  melody,  now  harsh 
with  “gh’s”  and  “kh’s”  aspirated  as  with 
menace,  now'  musical  with  a  low,  liquid 
lulling. 

He  followed  Bali’s  clutch  on  his  arm 
gropingly,  and  when  he  had  been  pushed 
into  an  unseen  seat,  he  found  himself  in 
a  stone-walled  room  of  smoke-blackened 
rafters.  His  eyes,  growing  accustomed  to 
the  dimness,  discerned  native  figures  sitting 
cross-legged  on  wall  benches.  In  a  darker 
passageway  at  his  elliow  he  was  startled  by 
a  different  sound,  the  thur-rump  of  a  huge 
steel  p)estle  descending  mightily  in  a  stone 
mortar  as  a  Singhalese  pxjunded  roasted 
coffee-berries  into  powder.  The  naked 
black  back,  stained  with  parspiration  and 
coffee-dust,  glistened  like  watered  silk  as 
the  shoulder-muscles  mov'ed  under  the 
moist  flesh  with  each  plunge  of  the  piestle, 
at  which  the  black  man  expalled  his  breath 
w-ith  a  resonant,  deejvlunged  grunt: 
‘^Hongh!  Hough!  Hongh!"  Beside  him 
a  servitor  w'as  preparing  orders  at  an  oven 
breast-high,  placing  sp>oonfuls  of  pulverized 
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coflFee  in  tiny  tin  dippers  attached  to  long 
handles,  filling  them  with  boiling  water, 
inserting  the  drpp>ers  for  a  moment  in  hot 
coals,  and  then  carrying  them,  steaming,  to 
the  tables.  The  serving  man,  whose  fez 
itself  looked  like  an  exaggerated  coffee- 
dipper,  set  china  cups  in  front  of  Randall 
and  Bali,  and  poured  a  dipperful  of  the  hot, 
thick  liquid  into  each,  over  huge  lumps  of 
sugar. 

Randall  felt  his  mood  in  eery  harmony 
with  his  strange  surroundings  and  the 
words  that  fell  from  Bali’s  lips. 

Monsieur  knows  the  village  of  Tounga  at 
the  edge  of  the  desert?  He  nodded.  And 
monsieur  has  stopped  at  the  lonely  inn 
known  as  the  Refuge  du  Soleil  du  Desert, 
kept  by  Madame  Hachette?  Again  he 
nodded,  this  time  struck  by  the  memory  of 
an  absinthe-saturated  wreck  in  whose  eyes 
lurked  echoes  of  unspeakable  cruelties. 

“£A,  bien"  pursued  Bali  intensely;  “it 
was  Ahmed  who  had  brought  that  look  to 
her  eyes,  that  ruin  to  her  body!”  Randall 
started.  “And  it  was  .\hmed  who  made  her 
an  outcast  among  les  Franqais  and  a  thing 
despised  even  among  les  Arabes.” 

Nobody  knew  who  robbed  the  little  safe 
of  all  madame’s  fortune.  The  militaire  were 
still  searching,  but  nobody  knew,  not  even 
the  contrdleur  civil  of  Kairwan,  nobody — 
but,  pardon,  did  Bali  say  nobody  knew? 
Ah,  nobody  save  Ahmed  and  himself,  for  he 
was  there  that  night,  dozing  under  a  table, 
waking  in  time  to  perceive  Ahmed’s  deed 
and  to  promise  silence — for  a  reason.  But 
many  things  had  happened  since  then,  and 
the  sidi  was  his  friend,  was  he  not?  A  hand¬ 
ful  of  snakes  in  a  man’s  face — that  did  not 
make  a  friend. 

Dusk  had  fallen  when  Randall  set  out 
for  the  hotel,  passing  through  the  native 
city  till  he  came  to  the  sparse  European 
settlement  beyond,  where  the  windows  of 
the  Splendid  were  twinkling  with  acetylene 
lamps.  In  front  of  the  hotel  he  encountered 
.\hmed,  bowing  and  murmuring  p>olite 
speech.  He  waited. 

“I  am  told  monsieur  objects  to  the  camel 
expedition.” 

Randall  nodded  and  said  simply, 

“It  cannot  be.” 

Ahmed  received  the  words  in  an  attitude 
of  indolent  dignity;  he  replied,  with  an  in¬ 
sinuating  shrug; 

“But  madame  seems  to  insist  upon  it. 


She  has  commanded  the  camels  for  seven  in 
the  morning.” 

Randall  hesitated,  then  began  slowly, 

“Madame  does  not  know — neither  does 
the  contrdleur  civil — ”  He  paused  deliber¬ 
ately,  watching  the  other’s  face. 

“What?”  asked  Ahmed,  waiting. 

Quickly  he  finished. 

“Who  robbed  the  Refuge  from  the  Desert 
Sun!” 

For  the  second  time  he  saw  Ahmed  lose 
countenance,  his  eyes  gleaming  frostily 
beneath  ominous  brows;  then  as  swiftly 
came  the  inscrutable  mien  again. 

“Monsieur's  desires  are  my  orders,  even 
when  it  pleases  him  to  be  facetious.”  Again 
he  bowed,  passing  on,  and  Randall  thought 
he  heard  a  passionate  gust  of  Arabic  sjjeech 
behind  him. 

"D  ANDALL  paced  up  and  down  the 
courtyard  of  the  mosque,  sensing 
a  subtle  change  in  the  natives’  attitude, 
surreptitious  glances  that  mystified  him. 
One  of  the  Four  Gates  of  Paradise,  Kairwan 
was  called,  and  the  building  most  venerated 
of  all  was  this  Mosque  of  the  Barber,  an 
imptjsing  ensemble  of  tinsel-white  structures 
rising  in  the  midst  of  the  plain,  ten  minutes 
afoot  from  the  city,  upon  which  the  African 
sun  was  sparkling  with  a  luster  that  turned 
colonnade  and  minaret  into  a  dream- 
temple  which  Randall  handled  as  if  it  were 
his  first  love. 

And  yet  something  was  amiss.  Suddenly 
two  laborers  dropf^  a  litter  containing 
a  priceless  panel  of  enameled  mosaics, 
scattering  it  in  fragments.  Randall  hurried 
to  their  side,  vaguely  disturbed  beyond  the 
intrinsic  cost  of  the  disaster.  The  workmen 
said  nothing,  turning  away  from  him  with 
dull,  inexplicable  countenances. 

Back  of  him  he  heard  a  mutter  growing 
louder,  inimical,  freighted  with  accents 
foreboding  evil. 

He  turned  and  surveyed  the  group  of  idle 
sun-eaters  sitting  on  a  low  mound  of  cement- 
bags,  viewing  the  scene  with  slow,  incessant 
eyes,  and  as  usual  the  unkempt  figure  of 
Moulay  Malah,  the  Marabout,  was  the 
dominant  one  in  this  talkative  dolce  jar 
niente.  Two  newcomers  approached  and 
joined  his  listeners,  acknowledging  the 
saintliness  of  this  man  with  a  mania  for 
rags  by  kissing  him  on  the  shoulder  of  his 
soiled  burnoose,  the  while  he  never  ceased 
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mumbling  in  a  dialect  unintelligible  to 
Randall. 

“I  wish  he  would  go  somewhere  else  for 
his  garrulous  siesta,”  he  thought. 

Soon  afterward,  three  laborers  left  their 
tasks  because  of  sudden  illness.  They  were 
followed  by  another  trio,  slipping  away  as 
noiseless  as  shadows,  without  a  word  to 
Randall,  though  dropping  low  words  to  the 
Marabout  as  they  passed. 

Randall  scanned  the  deserted  scaffolding. 
The  mosque  contained  the  sepulcher  of 
Abu  Zamaa  el-Beloui,  who,  though  only 
a  barber,  had  been  the  companion  of  the 
great  Mohammed  at  a  time  when  he  was 
struggling  with  assassins  to  found  a  re¬ 
ligion.  All  this  splendor,  this  luxurj"-  of 
edifice  for  a  mere  barber — a  thought  which 
never  failed  to  amuse  Randall,  marveling  at 
Mohammed’s  shrewdness  in  making  a  friend 
of  the  man  who  scraped  the  razor  across  his 
throat  each  day. 

But  now  he  grew  alarmed;  this  contre¬ 
temps  threatened  the  success  of  his  mission. 

He  turned  quickly  and  set  off  for  the 
office  of  the  contrdleur  civil  to  seek  Denoter’s 
aid.  Hardly  had  he  reentered  the  walled 
dty  when  he  was  stopped  by  the  snake- 
charmer. 

“Beware  the  Marabout!”  he  warned. 
“He  is  using  his  holy  words  against  you.” 

Bali  related  the  rumors  that  were  flying 
through  the  bazaar  highways,  the  news  that 
the  holy  man  was  haranguing  the  Moslems 
against  the  unbeliever’s  overseership. 

“Yes,  sidi;  he  is  demented,”  Bali  added, 
perplexed.  “But  there  is  more  than  that 
behind  his  madness.” 

Randall  wondered  if  the  hand  of  the 
impenetrable,  majestic  Ahmed  were  con¬ 
cerned  in  these  mysteries.  He  found  Bali’s 
news  corroborated  when  he  reached  the 
bureau  of  Denoter,  who  regretted  that  he 
could  do  nothing  to  curb  such  interference. 

“Moulay  Maiah  b  so  sacred  among  the 
populace  that,  if  I  were  to  hamper  his  lib¬ 
erty,  I  would  have  a  revolution  on  my 
hands.  But  to-morrow  you  shall  have  fresh 
laborers.” 

They  walked  through  the  streets  till  they 
came  to  the  Place  de  Tunis  as  the  snake- 
charmer’s  exhibition  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
No  unusual  feat  had  been  performed,  no 
snake  devoured  with  gusto,  and  the  crowd 
loitered,  undecided  between  boredom  and 
the  coffee-houses. 


At  Randall’s  approach  they  turned,  ex¬ 
pectant,  and  he  s.'iw  that  he  had  supplanted 
Bali  as  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes.  Moulay 
Maiah  was  moving  through  the  crowd  with 
intennittent  mumbling.  Finally  he  con¬ 
fronted  Randall,  his  wrinkled  eyes  glaring 
from  their  burned  sockets,  his  right  hand 
leveled  at  him  accusingly 

“Allah’s  curse  upon  him!  He  has  the 
evil  eye!  ” 

At  once  a  babel  of  comment  rose  in  the 
Marabout’s  wrake  as  he  shuffled  away. 

Randall  flushed.  He  felt  Denoter’s  hand 
on  his  arm  and  heard  the  Frechman’s  grave 
voice. 

“That’s  bad,  my  friend.  To  be  branded 
with  the  evil  eye  is  worse  than  the  plague — 
among  these  superstitious  Arabs.” 


ON  THE  morrow,  Randall  hurried  to  the 

mnsniip  imnatientK’ flnrt  fniinH  that  an- 


mosque  impatienth’  and  found  that  an¬ 
other  sudden  illness  had  carried  off  some 
of  the  new  laborers.  He  began  an  inspection 
of  the  building,  and  at  once  discovered  that 
one  of  the  blocks  of  cement  piling  had 
slipped  out  of  place  during  the  night,  im¬ 
periling  the  reconstruction. 

The  snake-charmer  joined  him,  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  hk  plight.  Already  they  saw 
the  Marabout  enthroned  on  a  pile  of  sand, 
surrounded  by  a  group  of  idlers.  Randall 
listened,  alert,  but  he  could  comprehend 
little  of  the  gibberish  issuing  from  the  hol\- 
man’s  beard.  Bali  spoke  to  Randall  in  a  low 
voice. 

“He  says,  sidi,  that  the  accident  was  the 
will  of  AUah.” 

“Why  blame  Allah  for  that?”  retorted 
Randall  hotly.  “Somebody  has  been  tam¬ 
pering  with  the  hydraulic  jacks!” 

Bali  looked  at  him,  impressed,  admiring 
the  RumVs  wisdom  triumphing  over  the 
supernatural. 

“He  says  that  ruin  will  befall  our  mosque 
as  long  as  you  are  suffered  to  remain  here,” 
he  whispered.  “There  is  a  halo  of  piety 
about  him,  and  he  is  lifting  a  hand  of  purity 
against  your  contaminating  touch.” 

Randall  smiled  grimly. 

“A  halo  of  piety?  It  looks  more  to  me 
like  a  swarm  of  flies.  As  for  his  lifting  a 
‘hand  of  purity,’  it  must  be  that  right  one, 
so  long  unwashed,  for  the  left  is  at  present 
engag^  in  a  search  for  fleas.” 

He  turned  away  gloomily.  Bali  followed. 

“He  says  that  even  the  white  angel  knows 
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you  have  the  evil  eye  and  is  shunning 
you.” 

He  stopped  abruptly.  His  gaze  wandered 
across  the  expanse  of  sand  outside  Kair- 
wan’s  walls  till  it  encountered  two  objects 
far  off  near  a  distant  road,  at  the  sight  of 
which  he  paused,  noting  the  familiar  sway 
of  the  young  woman’s  skirt,  the  swing  of  the 
burnoose  beside  her. 

Of  a  sudden  he  saw  the  figures  come  to  a 
halt,  stock-still,  bending  forward  to  peer  at 
something  on  the  ground. 


mademoiselle,  a  horned  vijjer,” 
Ahmed  was  saying,  his  eyes  resting 
on  the  unlovely  object  close  to  his  feet. 
The  light  brown  of  the  snake’s  body  was 
but  little  darker  than  the  sand  into  which 
it  had  partially  crawled,  and  the  jmle  spots 
marking  it  caused  Miss  Wesley  to  perceive 
a  resemblance,  even  as  she  drew  back, 
shuddering.  Mademoiselle  is  right,”  he 
continued.  “It  is  remarkably  like  the  one 
which  the  miserable  snake-charmer  em¬ 
ploys.”  And  he  added  in  .\rabic  fiercely, 
“May  he  die  one  day  of  its  bite!” 

His  glance  remained  fixed  on  the  ground 
with  an  odd  light,  as  if  in  a  trance.  Then 
he  found  a  stick  and  bent  over. 

“Don’t  touch  it!”  she  counseled,  with  a 


“Have  no  fear.  With  this  forked  stick  I 
can  capture  it  in  a  manner  in  which  it  can  do 
me  no  harm.” 

He  planted  the  forked  end  of  the  stick  on 
either  side  of  the  viper’s  neck,  pinning  it  to 
the  ground  The  head  rose  and  fell  and  the 
body  squirmed,  but  all  in  vain.  With  his 
left  hand  he  held  the  stick  secure  in  the 
sand,  while  with  his  right  he  deftly  un¬ 
twisted  a  length  of  camel’s-hair  cord  from 
his  turban.  He  flung  the  cord  about  the 
snake’s  head  as  it  lifted,  and  drew  a  noose 
tight,  whereupon  he  continued  to  bind  the 
rest  of  its  body  along  the  length  of  the 
stick.  Miss  Wesley  stood  at  his  side, 
wondering. 

“But  why  do  you  want  to  take  it  with 
you?”  she  protested. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

“There  is  a  purpose  in  all  Allah  does.” 

“Oh,  you  enigmatic  Arabs!”  she  sighed. 
“We  shall  never  understand  you.” 

.\s  they  walked  back  to  the  city,  he  car¬ 
ried  the  stick  and  its  burden  hidden  beside 
the  swaying  folds  of  his  cloak. 


At  sundown  a  squad  of  soldiers  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  Mosque  of  the  Barber  to 
guard  it  during  the  night,  and  Denoter 
came  at  the  same  time  to  walk  back  with 
Randall.  The  governor  explained  that  his 
soldiers  would  continue  their  surveillance 
during  all  of  the  next  day,  at  Randall’s 
request,  since  it  was  Friday,  the  Moham¬ 
medan  Sabbath,  and  no  work  would  be 
done  by  natives,  but  much  strolling  up  and 
down  the  winding  streets,  arm  in  arm,  with 
rosebuds  tucked  under  turban-edges  and  a 
deal  of  sitting  in  cafes.  Bali’s  seance 
would  draw  the  biggest  crowd  of  the  week. 

“I  must  come  as  usual,”  announced  Ran¬ 
dall,  “to  show  them  I  am  not  afraid.” 

“Stand  near  me.  They  would  not  dare 
attack  you  then.” 

“Attack?  Is  it  so  serious  as  that?” 

“Malheureusemenl,  yes — with  these  fa¬ 
natics.” 

For  several  paces  Randall  was  silent. 
Then  he  said  firmly: 

“I  cannot  leave  the  city  until  the  mosque 
is  finished.  My  career  dep)ends  upon  it.” 

The  other  clapped  him  on  the  shoulder 
with  amicable  warmth. 

“But  I  may  be  forced  to  deport  you,  mon 
vieux.  I  am  responsible  to  the  government 
for  the  peace  of  the  population.” 

At  the  door  of  the  Splendid,  Denoter  took 
leave  of  him,  and  Randall  strode  quickly 
through  the  bureau  and  the  salon  till  he 
came  upon  Miss  Wesley  bending  over  a 
copy  of  La  Depeche  de  Tunis  in  the  reading- 


He  broached  his  subject  directly,  be¬ 
seeching  her,  at  least  for  the  sake  of  ai> 
pearances,  to  show  a  semblance  of  pref¬ 
erence  for  his  company  rather  than  that  of 
Ahmed.  The  Arabs  were  talking;  his  work 
was  suffering.  Surely  she  could  do  that  for 
a  compatriot. 

Her  reply  disconcerted  him,  imputing  to 
his  motives  a  doubt  which  gave  them  the 
color  of  feeble  excuses,  and  she  concluded: 

“Aunt  Emma  says  it  is  your  fault.  You 
have  lowered  yourself  in  the  natives’ esti¬ 
mation  by  associating  with  the  snake- 
charmer.” 

He  denied  it,  his  defense  of  Bali’s  char¬ 
acter  serving  only  to  increase  the  tilt  of  her 
delicious  nose.  Ah,  sidi,  if  I  had  been  in 
his  place  I  would  have  cried  out,  “Oh, 
Time,  I  have  a  complaint  against  you — that 
women  should  hold  their  heads  so  high  and 
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drop  their  lashes  so  low.”  Randall  strolled 
into  the  street  and  saw  Ahmed  outside  the 
hotel,  where  he  had  been  watching  the  scene 
through  the  window.  He  bowed  and  mur¬ 
mured  politely. 

“Damn  his  inscrutable  face!”  thought 
Randall,  musing  on  a  medley  of  tangled 
incidents,  associated  memories  that  ran 
into  queer  quirks  and  turnings,  and  the 
strange  fact  tnat  the  Arabs  had  never  taken 
up  the  game  of  poker. 

An  hour  later,  when  darkness  had  fallen, 
.Mimed  returned  to  the  native  city,  whence 
he  soon  afterward  entered  the  narrow  lane 
called  the  “Souk  of  the  Blacksmiths,” 
canning  something  imdemeath  his  bur¬ 
noose,  gliding  like  a  phantom  through  an 
alley  carved  out  of  blackness.  He  slipped 
into  the  portal  of  a  mud-walled  hovel.  A 
voice  challenged  him  in  Arabic  from  a  dim 
corner,  w-here  a  candle  gleamed. 

“Musa  has  gone  to  the  coffee-house.” 
It  was  Musa’s  wife  who  shuffled  forward  in 
lithe  sandals,  peering  at  the  visitor.  “Ah, 
it  is  you?”  Her  lustrous  eyes  sparkled  in 
the  candle-light,  and  her  voice  held  no  note 
of  pleasure,  mindful  that  Ahmed  was  an 
arrogant  cousin  who  never  sought  out  his 
poor  relations  save  for  profit. 

“Go  fetch  him!”  he  commanded,  flinging 
her  a  sou. 

She  vanished  from  the  door. 

At  once  he  drew  the  parcel  from  beneath 
his  robe — two  small  leather  bags,  one  of 
which  was  empty — while  his  eyes  scanned 
the  comer  where  similar  objects  were  ranged 
in  an  even  row,  the  handiwork  of  Musa, 
custodian  of  Bali’s  snakes. 

Ahmed  moved  cunningly  to  the  smallest 
bag  on  the  floor,  inserting  its  puckered  top 
in  the  mouth  of  his  own  empty  sack. 
Loosening  the  thongs,  he  poured  from  one 
bag  to  the  other,  thumping  gently  on  the 
leather  to  aid  the  sliding  movement  which 
told  him  of  the  transfer  of  contents.  Then, 
with  greater  caution,  he  took  up  the  second 
bag  he  had  brought  writh  him  and  turned  it 
into  that  one  of  Musa’s  which  he  had  just 
emptied.  This  done,  he  returned  Musa’s 
bag  to  its  place  in  the  corner,  and,  conceal¬ 
ing  his  own  parcels  under  his  cloak  again, 
stole  swiftly  to  the  door. 

“I  cannot  find  him.”  Musa’s  wdfe  had 
returned. 

"B’ism  Utah!''  complained  Ahmed.  “I 
would  sw’ear  you  did  not  look,  lazybones. 


But  it  does  not  matter.”  A  faint  murmur 
of  speech  rose  to  his  lips  inaudibly.  “There 
is  a  purpose  in  all  Allah  does.” 

He  disappeared  into  the  black  alley. 

M P-E-DEE,  /Mw/>-ump!  Tump-t- 
dee,  tump-\imp\  Again  the  tom-toms 
were  beating  and  the  tawny-hued  Bali 
towered  above  a  circle  of  swarthy  faces. 

Randall  gazed  across  the  holiday  crowd 
at  the  bright-turbaned  natives,  who  shot 
him  dark  glances,  and  the  tourists  in  hats 
and  helmets — a  young  British  couple, 
brother  and  sister,  each  writh  an  earnest  air 
in  their  pink  faces  and  a  scarlet  Baedeker 
under  their  arms;  a  party  of  Parisians, 
alluding  gaily  to  the  spectacle;  Miss  Wesley 
writh  her  aunt,  nervously  holding  a  parasol, 
and  Ahmed,  in  princely  composure,  except 
for  his  restless  eyes. 

Again  the  tambours’  drumming,  the  per¬ 
sistent  tump-umping  from  pounding  palms 
rumbled  on  the  air  like  thunder  ill  at  ease, 
and  Randall  felt  its  booming  echo  through 
the  square  with  a  tumult  more  ominous  than 
ever  before. 

“AUeniion!”  warned  Denoter.  “The 
slovenly  saint  is  coming.” 

Moulay  Malah  pushed  through  the  crowd 
toward  Randall. 

“The  evil  eye!”  His  voice  croaked 
hoarsely  as  he  shouted  above  the  tom-toms 
writh  a  menace  which  Randall  sensed  in 
both  cry  and  gesture.  “It  wrill  bring  de¬ 
struction  as  long  as  this  infidel  remains  un¬ 
driven  from  our  city.  Death  wrill  befall 
one  who  is  near  him  to-day.” 

Randall  started,  but  contrived  to  main¬ 
tain  an  even  mien,  facing  the  Marabout 
writhout  a  word,  who  finally  passed  on,  re¬ 
peating: 

“Death  to  one  who  is  near  him  to-day. 
I  prophesy  it.” 

"Zutl”  deplored  Denoter.  “He  is  risking 
his  reputation  as  a  prophet.  But  if,  by  any 
chance,  his  prediction  should  come  true — 
if,  par  exempU,  I  should  be  stricken  with 
apoplexy — then  it  would  go  hard  writh  you. 
The  Arabs  would  believe  that  what  he  had 
prophesied  had  come  to  pass.”  His  voice 
changed  from  grave  to  gay.  “But  fear  not. 
Monsieur  Randall.  All  who  have  been  your 
companions  in  our  city  are  too  robustious 
to  die  at  this  moment,  and  I  assure  you  of 
my  cooperation.  I  will  try  to  oblige  by  not 
having  a  stroke.” 
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Bali’s  figure  was  cajjering  now,  playing 
with  the  cobras  in  the  rhythm  of  the  drums. 
He  stepped  to  a  third  snake-bag  and 
brought  forth  a  horned  vif)er. 

“Tranquillite,  do  you  hear  the  music? 
He  who  sings  adds  flavor  to  life.  Shall  I 
summon  your  wife,  Mystere?”  He  moved 
toward  the  fourth  bag,  which  alone  re¬ 
mained  to  be  opened,  and  the  eyes  of 
Ahmed,  watching,  grew  startlingly  wide, 
elated. 

But  Bali  turned  back  toward  a  half¬ 
franc  piece  tossed  into  the  sand,  and 
Ahmed’s  glance  darkened. 

“I  cannot  bring  her  out  while  my  hands 
are  busy  gathering  Allah’s  blessing.” 

Kneeling  in  front  of  his  musicians,  he 
beseeched  them  to  strive  for  a  faster  tempo, 
so  that  the  tom-toms  beat  like  gunfire  and 
the  stolid  flute-player  blew  his  shrill  notes 
in  a  frenzy  of  abandon,  like  a  lyric  leaping 
for  the  stars. 

This  lasted  but  a  moment,  for  a  native 
abruptly  fell  over  the  musicians,  propelled 
from  behind,  and  others  on  that  side  of  the 
circle  eddied  in  an  agitated  pool.  The 
tom-toms  ceased,  though  the  flute-player 
still  piped  his  blown  cheeks  into  buoyant 
bubbles,  oblivious  of  his  lost  accom¬ 
paniment. 

ME.ANWHILE,  a  cry  from  a  distant 
street  corner  was  taken  up  by  the 
crowd,  and  they  turned,  amazed  to  perceive 
a  snake  slither  toward  them  across  the 
square. 

Some  rubbed  their  eyes  and  piously 
uttered  the  name  of  the  Deity,  but  this  did 
not  alter  the  situation.  A  horned  viper 
continued  to  traverse  the  place  toward  the 
music,  pausing  once  to  lift  her  head,  as  if  to 
listen,  and  then  gliding  forward  again  in 
haste. 

Ahmed  was  seen  to  start,  his  brows  in  a 
tangle  of  bewilderment,  intent  on  the  vijier. 

“This  is  not  part  of  the  programmer  cried 
out  Denoter,  surprised.  “Look  at  Bali — 
he  is  as  dumfounded  as  all  the  others.” 

“She  is  fascinated  by  the  flute-notes,” 
said  Randall,  struck  with  wonder.  “They 
are  drawing  her  as  straight  as  a  plumb-line.” 

The  Arabs  gazed  in  awe,  watching  the 
viper’s  unswerving  course.  They  fell  apart 
to  leave  a  breach  in  the  circle  ahead  of  her 
path  as  she  glided  in  a  track  so  direct,  sidi, 
that  a  magnet  seemed  to  be  drawing  her, 
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entranced  by  the  music  she  had  come  to 
know  through  so  many  seances  that  the 
sense  of  it  filled  her  being. 

Straight  through  the  lane  of  natives  she 
slid  into  the  circle,  and  Bali  sprang  forward, 
calling: 

“Mystere!  You  have  come  to  me!  Was 
it  Musa  who  gave  you  your  liberty?” 

The  crowd  closed  round  again. 

Bali  glanced  over  his  shoulder  at  the  bags, 
and  was  astonished. to  behold  the  fourth 
one  still  shut  and  his  assistant  squatting 
near  it.  His  eyes  traveled  back  to  the 
viper  at  his  feet. 

“No;  Musa  did  not  set  you  free.  You 
are  well  named,  Mystere.” 

He  continued  to  chatter  loudly  for  his 
audience’s  benefit  while  his  wits  struggled 
to  comprehend  the  puzzle — four  snakes  be¬ 
fore  him,  and  yet  the  fourth  bag  was  still 
unopened. 

He  turned  to  inspect  it,  but,  as  he  did  so, 
he  saw  Musa  fall  over  it  with  a  cry,  clutch¬ 
ing  his  arm. 

A  third  horned  viper  wriggled  out  of  the 
open  top  with  her  tongue  flickering  angrily. 

Randall  was  chilled,  breathless  in  the 
confusion  that  swept  over  the  crowd,  tear¬ 
ing  it  asunder  and  tossing  it  together  again, 
shouting  in  panic.  He  had  a  feeling  of 
bewilderment  within,  a  feeling  of  mysten,’ 
without,  mingling  in  a  turmoil  of  events 
upon  which  an  unaccountable  magic  seemed 
to  have  fallen. 

Caught  in  a  maelstrom  of  surging  forms, 
he  had  the  sensation  of  being  whirl^  about 
in  the  midst  of  clamor  and  headlong  strife, 
which  lasted  until  a  body  was  borne  through 
the  crowd,  carried  with  a  hurried  fierceness 
of  purpose,  the  green-turbaned  head  hang¬ 
ing  limp  across  the  shoulder,  the  arm 
swollen  and  discolored,  the  face  the  hue  of 
eggplant  blue,  lips  distorted  and  unlovely, 
in  a  coma  which  marked  Musa  as  the  victim 
of  a  fatal  snake-bite. 

Randall’s  face  was  white. 

He  heard  a  voice  crjing  indistinctly, 
“Death  to  one  who  is  near  him  to-day,”  and 
the  wail  of  a  prophecy  fulfilled  followed  by  a 
hostile  roar,  n 

A  gigantic  hand  fell  on  his  arm,  dragging 
him  along,  and  when  he  was  free  of  the 
crowd,  he  found  Denoter  hurrying  him 
toward  the  hotel,  accompanied  by  a  guard 
of  soldiers. 

Behind  them  came  the  roar,  growing 
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louder,  which  materialized  in  a  mob  of 
fanatical  Arabs,  led  by  Moulay  Malah  and 
only  temporarily  held  in  check  by  the  hand¬ 
ful  of  the  military.  Confronted  on  the 
hotel  steps,  Randall  looked  down  on  the 
crowd  and  recognized  Ahmed,  reading  in 
his  face  no  longer  an  inscrutability  but  a 
triumph  of  vindictive  lust. 

Back  of  him  the  doorway  was  filled  with 
scared,  huddling  tourists.  The  jjarty  of 
Parisians  had  forgotten  its  banter.  The 
studious  English  girl  had  lost  her  Baedeker, 
but  her  flushed  face  had  gained  in  solemnity. 
Miss  Wesley's  aunt  was  bemoaning  every¬ 
thing  vaguely,  and  Miss  Wesley  herself 
leaned  forward,  taut  and  breathless. 

Randall  seemed  to  stand  before  her  like 
a  lone  figure  in  an  Oriental  tragedy,  fearless 
and  enigmatic.  A  ptallor  swept  over  her 
cheeks  as  she  saw  the  Arabs  sway  toward 
him,  uncontrollable  and  clamorous,  and  she 
put  out  her  hand  involuntarily. 

“Go  into  the  hotel!”  shouted  Denoter 
in  Randall’s  ear. 

But  he  stood  his  ground,  watching  the 
hatred  in  the  upturned  faces  with  an  in¬ 
tensity  that  claimed  him  as  part  of  the 
turbulent  scene.  He  felt  the  sweat  under 
the  band  of  his  hat. 

The  soldiers  fell  back  against  the  balus¬ 
trade,  \’ielding  to  pressure. 

“The  e\'il  eye!”  cried  a  voice;  and  others, 
“Drive  him  from  the  city!” 

In  a  moment  they  would  be  upon  him. 

Of  a  sudden,  a  towering  figure  beat  its 
way  into  the  mob  with  undeniable  fury,  and 
Bali  stood  calling  for  silence. 

“Will  you  listen  to  me?”  he  cried. 

From  his  cloak  he  held  up  a  handful  of 
wriggling  colors,  which  once  before  had 
driven  the  .Arabs  in  fear.  Again  the  trick 
succeeded,  and  they  fell  back,  stilled. 

Randall  breathed  again. 

“He  is  not  to  blame,”  continued  Bali, 
quick  to  seize  his  opportunity,  pointing  at 
Randall.  He  tum^  to  the  crowd  again. 
“Ask  Ahmed.  It  is  he  who  gave  money  to 
Moulay  Malah  to  cry  out  against  the  sidi. 
There  are  those  who  saw  him  hand  it. 
When  has  this  Moulay  ever  had  so  much 
wealth  before?  He  drinks  in  every  cafe 
now — and  f>ays  for  it.”  Some  of  his 
listeners  be^n  to  murmur  in  assent.  He 
brandished  his  arms  toward  Ahmed,  in 
whose  eyes  had  come  a  swift,  cold  glitter. 
“It  was  from  his  house  in  the  Street  (rf  the 


Camel  that  my  horned  vip)er  came  crawling. 
Lounis  ben  Taleb  was  a  witness.” 

Bali  swayed.  A  native  w^oman  pushed 
past  him  and  threw  herself  upon  Ahmed. 

“Last  night  he  came  to  my  house,  and  I 
saw  him  at  Musa’s  bags.  I  thought  he 
came  to  borrow.  But,  no!”  She  beat  at  his 
breast  with  her  fists  savagely.  “Murderer!” 

From  various  quarters  came  mutterings 
of  sympathy. 

Ahmed  freed  himself  from  the  woman’s 
hot  hands  and  started  to  withdraw  from  the 
crowd,  but  he  was  pushed  back  at  a  com¬ 
mand  from  Bali.  The  voice  of  Moulay 
Malah  sounded  again,  rall>’ing  the  faithful 
against  the  infidel. 

"D  ANDALL  saw  that  his  fate  hung  in  the 
balance,  that  the  snake-charmer  and 
the  Marabout  were  struggling  for  possession 
of  the  crowd’s  wits.  The' next  moment  his 
heart  bounded  in  his  breast,  elated,  as  a 
slim  figure  brushed  past  him  and  stood 
facing  the  crowd.  The  Arabs  looked  up  at 
her  with  wonder  in  their  gaze. 

“The  white  angel!” 

A  hush  fell  over  them. 

“Yesterday  I  saw  Ahmed  capture  a  vi¬ 
per.”  Her  voice  rang  vibrantly.  “A  vi¬ 
per  like  the  charmer’s.  And  he  brought  it 
back  to  the  city  with  him.”  She  ceased 
speaking,  and  her  hearers  began  to  murmur; 
a  new  note  crept  into  their  comment. 
“Don’t  you  understand?”  she  appealed. 

Their  voices  grew  suddenly  louder,  swell¬ 
ing  into  a  burst  of  acclamation.  An  eddy¬ 
ing  movement  sent  them  swirling  toward 
Ahmed  like  the  turning  of  a  tide. 

Denoter  saw  his  chance.  He  descended 
the  steps,  summoning  his  soldiers. 

“Arrest  Moulay  and  Ahmed!’’  he  com¬ 
manded.  “Take  them  to  the  bureaul” 

The  natives  fell  back  to  make  a  path  for 
the  prisoners  and  their  escort,  and  then 
followed  closely  on  their  heels.  In  ten 
minutes  the  street  in  front  of  the  hotel  was 
deserted,  silent,  save  for  the  lone  figure  of 
Bali  p>eering  through  a  window  in  the  dusk. 

A  smile  came  over  his  face  at  the  sight 
that  met  his  eyes — the  white  angel  in  Ran¬ 
dall’s  arms,  and  her  lips  lifted  to  his. 

Bali  murmured  contentedly. 

“It  is  the  will  of  .A1 — ”  He  hesitated,  re¬ 
membering  certain  words  Randall  had 
spoken,  and  then  added  waggishly,  “But 
why  blame  Allah  for  that?” 
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R.  DANIEL  GOODRICH  was 
smiling  broadly. 

“Psychology,”  he  said,  “is  only 
common  sense  in  polysyllabic  at¬ 
tire.  Or,  putting  the  matter  conversely, 
common  sense  is  psychology’  in  its  shirt¬ 
sleeves.” 

I  recall  just  how  the  medical  examiner 
looked  when  he  made  this  cryptic  pro¬ 
nouncement,  the  kindly,  benevolent  face 
smiling  as  almost  always,  a  little  twinkle  in 
the  keen  gray  eyes.  He  seemed  amused  at 
my  interest  in  the  definition;  surprised, 
probably,  that  I  should  have  thought  it  un¬ 
usual,  and  noticing  my  questioning  look,  he 
elaborated: 

“Dress  up  the  most  potent  fact  in  a 
Greek-derivative  garb,  and  it  becomes 
a ‘fundamental  postulate.’  State  it  didac¬ 
tically,  and  it  is  a  ‘new  scientific  truth.’ 
Make  your  sentences  long  and  hang  up  the 
verbs  at  a  distance  from  their  subjects — 
German  fashion — and  you  attain  sufficient 
obscurity  to  be  pronounced  ‘profound.’  ” 

I  knew  from  his  manner  that  some  odd 
thought  was  in  his  mind,  probably  some 
paradox  or  scientific  heresy.  I  was  right, 
for,  after  a  few  moments,  he  said: 

“To  some  extent  this  is  illustrated  by  two 
theses  that  have  caught  the  public  attention 
amazingly  in  recent  years.  I  mean  the 
Freudian  method  of  so-called  psychoanaly¬ 
sis  and  the  Einstein  doctrine  of  relativity. 
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“Freud,  for  example,  takes  the  old,  sim¬ 
ple,  familiar  truth  that  the  child’s  brain  is 
‘wax  to  receive  and  marble  to  retain’ — the 
old  ‘as  the  twig  is  bent’  idea — and  gives  it 
a  Greek  and  Latin  terminology,  and  we 
have  a  new  school  of  scientific  therap)eutics. 

“But  what  about  this  new  god  ‘rela¬ 
tivity’?”  I  queried.  “Sir  J.  J.  Thompson  is 
credited  with  saying  that  only  twelve  men 
in  the  world  can  comprehend  it.” 

The  physician  made  a  deprecating  ges¬ 
ture. 

“He  denies  having  said  it,  I  understand. 
But  even  if  said,  the  thing  could  be  true  only 
in  a  very  technical  sense — as  applied  to  cer¬ 
tain  mathematical  formulas.  It  would  be 
absurd  to  suggest  that  there  are  any  tangi¬ 
ble  facts  or  philosophical  conceptions  within 
the  grasp  of  any  one  human  mind  in  the 
world  that  cannot  be  grasped  and  under¬ 
stood  by  thousands  of  other  minds.  Rest 
assured — the  doctrine  of  relativity  is  no 
e.xception. 

“Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that 
Einstein  does  not  have  conceptions  that  are 
novel.  He  is  a  man  of  splendid  imagination, 
and  he  indulges  in  dreams  about  the  atoms 
and  molecules  and  their  relations  to  time 
and  space  that  are  possibly  a  little  different 
from  the  dreams  of  any  other  person.  No 
two  dreams  are  ever  just  alike,  you  know. 
Yet  Einstein’s  imaginings  are  only  variants 
on  the  dreams  that  imaginative  men  have 
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indulged  in  at  least  since  the  time  of  Demo¬ 
critus  of  Abdera  and  Anaxagoras  of  Claz- 
omen®.” 

There  was  much  more  in  kind;  for  once 
Dr.  Goodrich  is  started  on  a  philosophical 
thesis,  he  changes  from  the  most  reticent  to 
the  most  loquacious  of  men.  But  I  must  not 
claim  space  to  follow  him  further  in  this 
mood  just  now.  Instead,  I  wish  to  illustrate 
the  force  of  his  sagacious  comment  about 
the  cousinship  of  common  sense  and  psy¬ 
chology  by  telling  one  of  the  medical  exam¬ 
iner’s  exploits  in  the  sleuthing  line  in  which 
the  application  of  acumen — call  it  common 
sense  or  call  it  psychology,  as  you  prefer — 
led  to  the  untangling  of  the  mysteries  of 
a  peculiar  murder  in  twelve  hours;  whereas, 
I  make  no  doubt,  had  not  the  services  of  this 
astute  practitioner  of  common-sense  psy¬ 
chology  been  available,  the  case  would  have 
taken  its  place  in  official  records  along  with 
the  Elwell  case  and  a  hundred  others  of 
New  York’s  unsolved  murder  mysteries. 

The  apartment  in  which  Leonard  Bar- 
thol  lived — and  died — was  like  ten 
thousand  other  apartments  in  New  York. 
One  might  sp)eak  of  it  as  a  characterktic 
abode  of  what  would  be  called — were  it  not 
for  our  democratic  aversion  to  such  phras¬ 
ing — a  t>T5ical  “middle  class”  New  Yorker. 
By  which  k  meant,  of  course,  a  man  of 
moderate  wealth,  reasonably  shrewd  busi¬ 
ness  ability  and  metropolitan  morals. 

What  do  I  mean  by  metropolitan  morals? 
There,  I  see  at  once,  we  are  likely  to  get  on 
controversial  ground.  Let  me,  then,  with¬ 
draw  the  phrase  or  modify  it  to  the  extent 
of  saying  that  Barthol  had  one  kind  of 
metropolitan  morals.  Just  what  that  means 
will  app>ear  as  we  proceed. 

Suffice  it  for  the  moment  that  Barthol  was 
a  fairly  substantial  citizen  of  about  forty- 
five,  moderately  tall,  rather  rotund  of 
figure,  smooth  of  face,  with  a  searching  blue 
eye  and  rather  marked  tendency  to  bald¬ 
ness.  His  tj-pical  six-room  apartment  was 
ten  stories  in  the  sky,  with  some  windows 
overlooking  Central  Park  and  others  open¬ 
ing  into  the  sort  of  canon  called  a  “court” — 
a  domicile  reached,  of- course,  by  elevator  and 
with  no  fire-escapje — since  the  building  is  <rf 
modern  fireproof  construction — and  having 
the  usual  elevator  service  day  and  night,  and 
a  uniformed  man  or  two  always  in  the  hall 
below. 


Barthol’s  household  conskted  (rf  a  wife 
and  two  maid  servants.  The  latter  did 
not  sp)end  the  night  in  the  apjartment,  being 
quartered  in  one  of  a  series  of  rooms  pro¬ 
vided  for  domestics  on  the  ground  floor. 
Mrs.  Barthol  lived  with  her  husband  when 
she  happened  not  to  be  at  their  country 
place  out  on  Long  Island,  or  down  at 
Atlantic  City,  or  in  Florida,  or  up  in  Maine 
or  elsewhere. 

On  the  particular  day  of  late  autumn  with 
which  we  are  concerned,  Mrs.  Barthol  was 
apparently  at  one  or  another  of  those  alter¬ 
native  places  of  abode,  and  Barthol  himself, 
having  presumably  sp)ent  the  night  alone  in 
the  apartment,  was  lying  stone  dead  on  the 
floor  in  the  little  room  off  the  dining-room 
at  the  end  of  the  hall,  with  a  revolver  in  his 
hand  and  a  bullet-hole  through  his  chest. 

That  was  what  the  two  maid  servants 
found  when  they  came  up  in  the  service- 
elevator  from  their  room  on  the  ground 
floor  and  entered  the  apartment  (being  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  key)  at  alwut  seven  o’clock,  as 
was  their  custom.  The  outside  hall  door,  it 
may  be  explained,  was  of  the  usual  typ®,  with 
a  spring-lock. 

One  of  the  maids  discovered  the  body  al¬ 
most  immediately  and  gave  an  appropriate 
exhibition  of  hysterics,  and  ihe  alarm  was 
quickly  spread  from  the  elevator-boy  to  the 
superintendent  of  the  building  and  in  rapid 
sequence  to  the  pelice  authorities.  It  was 
certainly  not  later  than  half-p)ast  seven 
when  a  pelice  sergeant  was  telephoning  from 
the  apartment  for  a  medical  examiner,  and 
less  than  an  hour  later  when  Dr.  Goodrich 
appeared  with  the  hand-bag  that  is  his  in¬ 
variable  companion,  his  face  wearing  its  usu¬ 
al  cheerful  expression. 

He  was  ushered  down  the  hall  by  the 
•  peliceman. 

He  did  not  at  once  enter  the  dining-room, 
He  stood  in  the  hallway,  just  at  the  entrance. 

“I  suppese  you  found  this  door  open?”  he 
asked  the  peliceman  who  accomp)anied  him. 

“Just  as  it  is  now,”  the  officer  assured 
him.  “The  girl  says  she  just  walked  in  and 
didn’t  see  anything  at  all  or  think  anything 
about  it  till  she  went  through  the  other  door 
there  and  looked  into  the  inner  room— 
there  she  saw  him.” 

The  physician  glanced  up  a  moment  at 
the  transom  over  the  door,  then  down  at  the 
door-handle.  He  steppjed  through  the  door¬ 
way  and,  turning,  rep)eated  the  insp)ection. 


PLAN  OF  THE  BARTHOL  APARTMENT 

(1)  Entrance  to  kitchen;  (2)  Air-shaft;  (3)  Elevators;  (4)  Front  entrance;  (5)  Stairway;  (6)  Drawing 
room:  l7)  Closet;  (8)  Barthol's  bedroom;  (9)  Private  hallway:  (10)  Bathroom;  (11)  Kitchen;  (12)  Mrs. 
Barthol's  room,  showing  curtained  alcove  with  couch-bed;  (13)  Dinintf-room;  (14)  Room  in  which 

Barthol's  body  was  found. 


Advancing  into  the  room  and  placing  his 
bag  on  the  dining-table,  he  removed  his 
overcoat  and  gloves  and  stood  for  a  few 
moments  longer  looking  about  the  room 
before  he  stepped  to  the  door,  there  at  the 
left,  beyond  the  sideboard,  and  went 
through  the  little  passageway  (merely  the 
width  of  a  closet)  into  the  room  beyond, 
where  the  body  of  Leonard  Barthol  lay 
upon  the  floor. 

This  room  had  no  door  except  the  one 
through  which  the  physician  had  entered, 
but  it  was  fairly  lighted  from  a  window 
opening  on  a  court.  The  curtains,  however, 
were  drawn.  An  electric  light  was  burning 
in  a  bracket  just  above  the  little  desk  at  the 
end  of  the  room.  There  was  a  couch  against 
the  wall  beneath  the  window.  .\  long  table 
against  the  near  wall,  at  the  left,  together 
with  a  chair  or  two,  completed  the  furnish¬ 
ing  of  the  room. 

“I  infer  that  this  was  originally  intended 
as  a  serv'ant’s  bedroom,”  Dr.  Goodrich  re¬ 
marked. 

The  officer  agreed. 

“The  girls  sleep  down  in  the  basement, 
they  tell  me,”  he  explained.  “So  this  room 
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has  l)een  used  as  a  ‘den.’  This  double  wall 
is  for  a  closet,  but  the  closet  door  opens  out 
into  the  hall.” 

“Yes;  I  noticed  it  as  I  came  in,”  the  phy¬ 
sician  assented.  “This  little  entranceway, 
being  arranged  just  as  it  is,  will  help  us 
quite  a  good  deal,  I  suspect.” 

The  policeman’s  expression  showed  clear¬ 
ly  enough  that  he  had  no  notion  what  might 
be  meant  by  this  enigmatic  remark. 

The  body  of  the  dead  man  lay  stretched 
out  in  the  center  of  the  room  in  the  narrow 
space  between  couch  and  table.  It  would 
perhaps  be  difficult  to  say  whether  he  had 
received  the  fatal  shot  while  sitting  on  the 
couch  or  standing  by  the  table.  In  either 
case,'he  might  have  fallen  in  the  position  the 
body  now  occupied,  face  upward,  one  hand 
extended,  the  other  grasping  a  pistol  and 
with  the  elbow  somewhat  flexed. 

The  physician  did  not  immediately  go 
over  to  the  body.  He  stood  just  within  the 
entrance,  with  his  hands  in  his  ptockets,  his 
head  forward  a  little.  Every  faculty  was 
alert,  and  within  twenty  seconds  he  had 
seen  things  that  another  eye  might  have 
failed  to  discover  after  an  hour’s  scrutinv. 
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Presently  he  stepped  o\'er  the  dead  nian 
and  went  to  the  desk  at  the  end  of  the  room. 

The  policenian  followed  him  with  his  eyes 
and  gave  an  exclamation  of  surprise. 

“.\in’t  that  a  bullet-hole  in  the  desk?” 

The  physician  seemed  rwt  to  be  looking 
at  the  ragged  groove  at  one  end  of  the 
desk  that  had  attracted  the  policeman’s 
attention.  His  eyes  were  on  a  piece  of 
blotting-paper  that  lay  at  the  other  end. 
But-  he  answered  the  policeman’s  comment 
without  a  moment’s  hesitation. 

“Yes;  that  is  the  bullet-hole.  That  was 
what  I  had  in  mind  a  moment  ago  when  I 
spoke  about  the  little  entranceway.” 

The  officer  gasp>ed,  and  was  silent.  Good¬ 
rich  did  not  touch  the  blotting-pap>er,  but 
he  inspected  it  very  carefully.  Presently  he 
came  back  to  the  door  and  beckoned  the 
officer  to  accompany  him. 

“We  will  see  how  things  look  out  at  the 
entrance  while  I  am  waiting  for  Van  Buren,” 
he  commented. 

When  they  came  to  the  outside  door  of  the 
apartment,  the  physician  did  what  seemed 
to  the  officer  a  very  curious  thing.  He 
stepped  into  the  outer  hall,  pausing  just 
a  moment  to  look  rather  intently  at  the 
door-knob,  and  then  went  to  the  stairway 
op{X)site  the  elevators  and  began  to  descend. 
He  paused  about  half-way  to  the  floor 
l)elow,  however,  on  the  landing  by  the  win¬ 
dow  where  the  stairway  turns,  and  stoop)ed 
over  to  inspact  the  floor. 

Apparently  he  found  this  quite  satisfac¬ 
tory,  for  he  was  nodding  his  head  in  seeming 
approval  as  he  ascended  the  stairs  and  came 
back  to  the  apartment  entrance. 

“I  would  like  to  have  you  stay  here  in 
the  hall,”  he  said  to  the  officer,  “and  not  let 
an^■body  come  up  that  stairway  or  go  dow’n 
it.’’ 

He  reflected  a  moment,  then  pushed  the 
ele\ator-bell.  When  the  car  appeared,  he 
incisively  questioned  the  young  man  who 
was  running  it. 

“Did  a  tall,  slender  young  woman  take 
the  elevator  on  the  floor  below  during  the 
last  ten  minutes?”  he  asked. 

The  ele\ator-boy,  apparently  somew’hat 
dazed  by  the  question,  assented. 

“Did  she  wear  a  hat  wdth  a  white  ostrich 
plume  and  carry  a  bead  bag  in  her  right 
hand?” 

The  elex’ator-boy  wasn’t  sure  about  that. 
She  was  a  good-looking  girl,  and  he  guessed 


that  her  hat  had  some  white  feathers  on  it. 
He  hadn’t  noticed  the  bag.  Nor  did  he 
know — as  further  questions  revealed — from 
which  of  the  four  apartments  that  opened 
off  the  landing  the  young  woman  had  come. 
Several  p)eople  had  gone  in  and  out  at  about 
the  same  time. 

“Thank  you,”  said  the  physician.  “Please 
tel!  one  of  the  officers  dowm  there  in  the  hall 
that  I  would  like  to  see  Detective  McFalcom 
as  soon  as  it  is  convenient  for  him  to  come 
here.  And  ask  the  man  at  the  door  if  he 
knows  the  joung  w’oman  we  were  just 
sp)eaking  about,  or  if  he  noticed  her  espe¬ 
cially — in  p)articular,  if  he  noticed  whidj 
way  she  went  when  she  left  the  building.” 
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A  FEW  moments  later.  Dr.  Goodrich  was 
standing  again  in  the  little  room  where 
the  dead  man  lay,  accompanied  this  time 
by  his  assistant.  Dr.  Van  Buren. 

“Another  of  those  interesting  cases.  Van 
Buren,”  the  elder  man  said  presently.  “In 
fact,  I  susj)ect  that  this  case  will  afford  us 
about  as  much  interest  as  any  one  we  have 
encountered  in  recent  months.  It  is  nicely 
complicated.” 

The  younger  man  assumed  an  argumenta¬ 
tive  tone. 

“It  has  the  outward  appearance  of  being 
very  simple,”  he  said. 

“So  it  has,”  admitted  the  examiner.  “He 
is  lying  there  with  a  revolver  clutched  in  his 
left  hand — ”  The  spieaker  interrupted  him¬ 
self  and  laughed.  “Funny,  isn’t  it?”  he 
interpolated.  “I  always  keep  on  saying 
‘revolver,’  simply  because  the  hand-weapon 
we  used  when  I  was  younger  was  a  revolver. 
These  modern  automatics  have  no  revolving 
cylinder  and,  obviously'  enough,  shouldn’t 
be  called  revolv'ers.  But  habit  is  an  auto¬ 
cratic  master.  However,  the  point  is  that 
he  holds  the  weapon  in  his  left  hand.” 

“And  apparently',”  commented  the  other, 
“held  it  fairly  close  to  his  side,  as  I  see  that 
the  coat  is  burned  a  little.” 

“The  coat  is  burned;  we  can  see  thkt 
clearly  enough,”  admitted  Goodrich,  smil¬ 
ing  cry'ptically.  “But  I  didn’t  think  that 
he  held  the  weapon  close  to  his  side — or 
held  it  at  all,  for  that  matter.” 

“You  mean  that  he  did  not  shoot  him- 

“Just  that.  This  is  murder,  not  suidde. 
I  can  prove  it  to  you  in  a  number  of  ways. 
In  the  first  place,  is  it  not  a  little  strange 
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that  this  right-handed  man  should  hold 
a  pistol  in  his  left  hand?” 

“WTio  said  that  this  was  a  right-handed 
man?”  demanded  V'^an  Buren. 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  have  any  one  say 
it.  We  see  that  at  a  glance,  do  we  not?” 

“Perhaps  you  do.  I  see  at  a  glance  that 
he  is  holding  a  pistol  in  his  left  hand,  which 
seems  to  imply  that  he  is  left-handed.” 

“But  you  see  also  that  he  has  a  pen  and 
pencil  in  his  upper  right-hand  vest  pocket, 
and  a  watch  in  his  left-hand  vest  pocket. 
You  see  the  corner  of  a  handkerchief  pro¬ 
truding  from  his  left  trousers  pocket;  and 
you  know  that  all  these  things  should  be 
reversed  if  he  were  not  a  right-hand  man.” 

\'an  Buren  reflected  for  a  moment  before 
he  said: 

“Yes;  perhaps  you  are  right  about  that. 
I  don’t  think  it  is  quite  conclusive,  but  at 
least  it  is  suggestive  evidence.” 

“Well,  here  is  something  that  is  a  little 
more  than  merely  suggestive.  You  see  on 
the  table  there  a  shattered  cocktail-glass 
and  a  shaker.  It  is  pretty  evident  that 
when  the  man  was  shot  he  was  on  the 
point  of  pouring  liquor  from  the  shaker  into 
the  glass.  You  see  that  both  the  glass  and 
shaker  fell  to  the  table  and  are  lying  there. 
What  are  the  respective  positions  of  the 
twx>?” 

“Why,  the  fragments  of  the  glass  are  on 
this  side  and  the  shaker  lies  a  little  farther 
away.  But  what  has  that  to  do  with  the 
case?” 

“It  has  everything  to  do  with  it.  It 
means  that  the  glass  was  held  in  the  man’s 
left  hand  and  the  shaker  in  his  right.  That 
is  the  way  you  or  I  would  hold  it,  or  any 
other  right-handed  man.  But  it  is  not  the 
way  a  left-handed  man  would  do  under  the 
same  circumstances.” 

“.\gain  I  say  you  are  probably  right. 
Yet  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  consider  it  an 
absolute  demonstration.” 

“All  right,”  laughed  the  elder  physician. 
“.\t  least  I  have  got  you  pretty  near  to  the 
border  of  Missouri.  I  will  now  bring  you 
across  and  out  into  the  daylight.  Come 
over  here  by  the  desk.  Now,  take  a  look 
at  that  little  pencil-sketch  on  the  blotter, 
done  almost  automatically,  doubtless,  while 
the  sketcher  was  talking  to  some  one.  You 
know  a  lot  of  people  have  a  habit  of  making 
little  drawings  as  they  talk.” 

“But  what  has  that  got  to  do  with  the 
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question  of  right-handedness?  Doesn’t  a 
left-handed  man  ever  do  a  sketch?” 

“Assuredly  he  does.  But  he  doesn’t  do 
it  in  quite  the  same  way.  Do  you  see  the 
direction  of  those  free-hand  strokes  that 
make  up  most  of  the  shadings  of  the  little 
drawing?  They  run  from  northeast  to 
southwest,  so  to  speak,  do  they  not?  And 
are  concave  on  the  right  side?  Do  you 
get  it?” 

Yan  Buren  nodded  his  head  emphatically. 

“Yes;  I  get  it.  The  pencil  must  be  held 
in  the  right  hand  if  vou  are  to  make  strokes 
like  that.” 

“Now,  perhaps  \ou  would  be  willing  to 
go  into  court  and  testify.  Well,  we  aren’t 
ready  for  that  yet.  But  at  least  we  are 
made  to  have  our  suspicions  about  the 
manner  of  death  of  a  right-handed  man  who 
is  found  lying  dead  with  a  pistol  in  his  left 
hand.  Incidentally,  there  is  something  still 
more  interesting  on  the  blotter.” 

Yan  Buren  scrutinized  the  blotter. 

“I  don’t  see  a  thing  on  it  but  a  few  ink 
spots,”  he  commented. 

The  elder  physician  was  smiling  quiz¬ 
zically. 

“Don’t  you?  In  point  of  fact,  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  piece  of  history  is  written  on  it — 
in  hieroghphics.  I  had  the  good  luck  to 
get  the  blotter  in  just  the  right  light  when 
I  came  in  here  first,  and  what  I  saw  led  me 
to  make  two  or  three  other  discoveries  that 
you  will  find  interesting.  If  the  young 
woman  hadn’t  inscribed  that  report  on  that 
blotter,  I  might  not  have  known  about  her 
being  here;  at  least,  I  might  not  have  known 
it  quite  so  soon,  and  so  I  might  have  been 
dela\ed  in  putting  McFalcom  on  her  track. 
Accomodating  of  her,  wasn’t  it?” 

Yan  Buren  was  grinning. 

“Extremely  accomodating,”  he  admitted. 
“Did  the  young  lady  put  her  name  and 
address  on  the  report?” 

“.\h,  now  you  are  asking  too  much.  You 
couldn’t  expect  the  young  woman  to  do 
that.  Indeed,  we  are  taking  some  liberties 
in  speaking  of  her  as  ‘young.’  The  report 
says  nothing  about  her  age.  Nor  does  it 
tell  us  that  she  is  tall  and  blond,  but  shp 
left  other  records  to  that  effect.” 

“Some  little  record-make*!”  murmured 
V’an  Buren,  still  grinning. 

“Well,  she  had  ‘some  little’  experience  here 
last  night,  after  this  man  was  shot.  She 
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was  locked  in  here,  and  for  a  long  time 
couldn’t  get  out.  .\nd  she  hadn’t  the  least 
inclination  to  stay.  Distressing  situation, 
wasn’t  it?” 

“It  was,”  admitted  Van  Buren.  “That 

is,  assuming  that  your  record  is  authentic. 
Did  she  write  vou  a  personal  letter  about 
this?” 

Goodrich  was  now  adjusting  his  micro¬ 
scope  on  a  little  table  by  the  dining-room 
window.  He  had  laid  out  a  series  of  glass 
slides  on  the  table,  and  he  ptiinted  to  these 
as  he  said: 

“I  wish  you  would  fix  me  up  some  blood 
specimens  on  the  slides.  I  would  like  one 
from  the  blood  stains  on  Barthol’s  hands, 
and  another  from  the  blood  there  close  to 
the  wound  in  his  chest.  Then,  if  you  will 
take  the  pistol,  you  will  notice  that  there 
are  blood  stains  on  the  handle  and  also  on 
the  barrel.  Fix  me  up  slides  from  these, 
and  mark  the  slides  so  that  you  will  know 
which  is  which.  Then  see  if  you  can  get 
enough  blood  to  make  a  slide — just  for 
a  rough  differential  leucocyte  count,  you 
know — from  the  knob  of  the  dining-room 
door.” 

Van  Buren  whistled. 

“Anything  else?”  he  asked. 

“Yes;  there  are  two  other  slides  I  would 
like  in  a  moment.  One  from  the  stem  of 
the  cocktail-glass  at  the  end  of  the  table — 
not  the  one  near  the  shaker.  You  noticed 

it,  I  guess.” 

“I  notice  it  now,”  said  Van  Buren. 

“Well,  you  have  noticed  also,  or  will 
notice,  a  hairpin  made  of  light-colored  metal 
that  looks  like  gold,  somewhat  bent  out  of 
shape,  lying  on  the  table  near  the  blotter. 
I  took  it  out  of  the  waste-basket  and  put  it 
there.  But  the  point  is  that  there  app)ears 
to  be  a  little  clot  of  blood  in  the  corner 
where  it  is  bent,  and  I  want  to  see  how  that 
blood  matches  up  with  some  of  the  other 
specimens.  Mark  all  the  specimens,  please, 
so  that  you  can  identify  them,  but  let  me 
have  them  without  any  mark  on  them  that 
will  enable  me  to  distinguish  one  from 
another.” 

Van  Buren  set  to  work  with  alacrity. 

“This  is  fine!”  he  said,  with  characteristic 
enthusiasm.  “Our  tall,  left-handed  young 
blonde  evidently  left  a  lot  of  records  she 
didn’t  know  about.  If  she  doesn’t  look  out, 
she’ll  be  sorry  she  shot  him.” 

Doctor  Go^rich  regarded  his  companion 


amiably  as  he  adjusted  the  microscope. 

“The  tall  young  blonde  was  sorry  enough; 
there  is  probably  no  doubt  about  that,” 
he  said.  “But  she  didn’t  do  the  shoot¬ 
ing.” 

“The  mystery  deepens,”  said  Van  Buren, 
now  speaking  very  earnestly.  “Do  you 
honestly  mean  to  tell  me  that  you  know  this 
girl  was  here  and  also  know  that  she  did  not 
do  the  shooting?” 

Goodrich  nodded  and  gave  a  little  depre¬ 
cating  wave  of  his  hand  as  if  the  matter 
were  of  but  casual  interest. 

“Just  that,”  he  assented.  “The  person 
that  did  the  shooting — and  who  then  went 
out  and  locked  the  dining-room  door — was 
much  shorter  than  our  blonde,  and- — ”  He 
paused  for  a  moment.  “Well,  let  us  look  at 
a  few  of  these  blood  sp)ecimens  and  then 
perhaps  we  may  have  some  further  specifi¬ 
cations.  For  the  moment,  let  it  suffice  that 
the  actual  murderer  is  short  and  probably 
dark,  totally  unlike  our  blonde — and  no 
friend  of  the  blonde’s  either,  I  may  add.” 

ABOUT  an  hour  later.  Dr.  Goodrich  was 
in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Barthol 
apartment  with  Alexander  Webster,  the 
assistant  district  attorney  who  usually  co- 
ojjerates  with  him  in  such  cases. 

“Some  very  interesting  clues  you  have 
this  time.  Doctor,”  Webster  was  saying. 

“I  do  not  recall  having  a  more  interesting 
lot,”  Dr.  Goodrich  admitted.  “But  they 
are,  in  may  ways,  confusing.  They  enable 
me  to  form  a  clear  mental  picture  of  a  good 
many  things  that  happened  here  last  night, 
but  they  leave  me  in  doubt  as  to  some  ver\' 
essential  things.” 

“But  that  of  course  gives  added  zest  to 
your  problem— since  you  insist  always  on 
thinking  of  these  cases  as  scientific  prob¬ 
lems,”  suggested  the  attorney,  smiling. 

“Of  course  it  does!”  the  physician  acqui¬ 
esced  heartily.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he 
added,  with  a  little  grimace,  “Provided  we 
finally  get  the  right  answer.” 

“I  trust  you  for  that,”  said  the  attorney, 
with  conviction  born  of  experience.  He 
went  on  to  say  that  at  the  moment  things 
were  in  somewhat  of  an  impasse,  and  that 
McFalcom,  so  far  as  reported,  had  got  no 
clue  to  the  tall  blond  girl  whose  presence  in 
4he  apartment  the  night  before  Dr.  Good¬ 
rich  had  predicated. 

“.As  to  your  short  brunette,”  he  concluded. 
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“we  have  no  evidence  of  her  existence  be¬ 
yond  what  your  clues  have  revealed.” 

“So  tar  as  her  mere  existence  is  concerned, 
\-ou  do  not  need  any  better  evidence  than 
that,”  the  phy'sician  cut  in,  with  emphasis. 
“But  her  mere  existence  does  us  very  little 
good  untU  we  get  a  definite  clue  as  to  her 
name  or  her  present  whereabouts.  I  feel, 
however,  that  Mrs.  Barthol  will  probably 
be  able  to  give  us  some  hints,  at  least,  that 
will  put  us  on  her  trail.” 

“^ve  you  heard  from  her  as  to  just  when 
she  will  be  here?” 

“She  phoned  early  this  morning  from  her 
Long  I^nd  [dace — out  near  Oyster  Bay, 
\-ou  know — that  she  was  then  starting  and 
would  be  here  before  ten  o’clock.  According 
to  that,  we  may  expect  her  at  any  moment. 
.\h,  here  she  comes  now,  I  fancy.” 

It  was  indeed  Mrs.  Barthol  who  was 
entering.  She  came  forward  with  quick, 
elastic  step,  and  paused  a  moment  l^fore 
her  guests — for  as  such,  her  manner  seemed 
to  indicate,  she  regarded  them — to  an¬ 
nounce  her  identity.  Then  she  greeted 
them  with  repressed  cordiality,  speaking 
in  an  undertone,  and  beckoned  them  to  be 
seated,  herself  sinking  back  on  the  divan 
m  the  comer  of  the  room  with  her  back  to 
the  window. 

Goodrich,  noting  the  woman’s  instinctive 
seeking  of  this  coign  of  vantage  so  that  her 
own  face  would  be  in  the  shadow,  mentally 
commented,  “The  type  of  woman  who  can¬ 
not  forget  her  own  appearance,  even  in  the 
presence  of  death.”  Then  he  smiled  in¬ 
wardly  while  his  face  remained  immobile  as 
he  supplemented  his  own  mental  comment 
with.  “That  is  to  say,  a  woman  who  realizes 
she  is  coming  near  to  the  dead-line  between 
later  youth  and  early’  age.” 

In  reality,  Madge  Barthol  had  rather 
definitely  overstepped  that  line,  though  the 
adequate  assistance  of  cosmetic  experts  and 
appliances  and  Fifth  .Avenue  tailors  had 
done  more  than  could  be  exp>ected  to 
camouflage  the  fact.  In  just  the  right  light, 
she  might  have  passed  for — shall  we  say 
thirty  or  thirty-five?  It  depends  p>erhaps 
upon  the  eye  of  the  observer. 

In  any  event,  she  made  a  very  personable 
figure.  Her  billowry’  masses  of  hair  were  of 
the  shade  which  you  describe  as  dark  red 
or  light  auburn,  according  to  the  predilec¬ 
tions  of  your  vocabulary.  .An  attractive 
color  to  the  eye  of  most  men,  however  you 
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describe  it,  with  high  lights  that  have  the 
glint  of  gcdd  and  massed  shadows  of  trans- 
[>arent  di^kness  to  match  the  eyebrowrs  and 
eyes  which,  if  not  actually  black,  were  at 
least  of  velvety  brownness. 

The  black  tailor-suit  revealed  a  figure  of 
girh'sh  slenderness;  a  figure  also,  so  the 
phy’sician  who  was  appraising  her  mentally’ 
observed,  that  permitted  the  nerves  to  lie 
a  little  nearer  the  surface  than  might  be 
conducive  to  amiability  of  temper  and 
equanimity  of  outlook.  Even  in  the  sub¬ 
dued  light  it  could  be  seen  that  there  were 
lines  about  the  mouth  a  little  too  deeply 
graven  to  be  accounted  for  merely  by  the 
grief  of  present  affliction.  They  told  a  story’ 
which  a  physician  reads  only  too  well  on  the 
faces  of  a  distressingly  large  percentage  of 
woman  patients  who,  like  Madge  Barthol, 
have  learned  from  bitter  experience  that 
not  every  man  is  by  instinct  a  monogamist 
and  that  the  familiarity  of  tw’enty  years 
or  so  of  married  life,  though  it  fail  to  breed 
contempt,  may  develop  an  indifference  hard¬ 
ly’  to  be  preferred. 

There  was  silence  for  a  few  moments, 
during  which  Mrs.  Barthol  appeared 
to  be  endeavoring  to  restrain  emotion  and 
gain  control  of  her  nerves.  Finally  she 
spoke  in  a  low  tone. 

“You  can  well  understand  how  this  ter¬ 
rible  news  has  affected  me.  Tell  me,  please, 
how  did  it  happen?” 

Dr.  Goodrich,  to  whom  the  question  was 
addressed,  was  regarding  her  with  the  aspect 
of  the  benevolent  physician. 

“We  do  not  know  as  yet  just  how  it  hap¬ 
pened,”  he  said.  “That  is  to  say,  a  good 
many  details  are  lacking.  We  know  that 
y’our  husband  died  at  some  time  during  the 
night.  There  is  possibility  of  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  he  kiUed  himself.” 

The  woman  raised  her  head  and  spx>ke 
w’ith  emphasis. 

“He  would  never,  never  have  killed  him¬ 
self,”  she  asserted.  “He  was  the  last  man 
in  the  world  who  would  have  done  that. 
Moreover,  he  was  in  the  best  of  spirits  when 
I  talked  to  him  late  last  night  over  the  tele¬ 
phone.  I  was  at  our  country  place  in  Oy’ster 
Bay,  y’ou  know - 

The  lawyer  became  suddenly  attentive. 
“At  what  hour  last  night  did  you  tele¬ 
phone?”  he  asked. 

“First  at  about  eight  o’clock — soon  after 
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dinner.  And  then  some  time  after  mid¬ 
night — in  fact,  it  was  near  one  o'clock.  We 
always  stay  up  late — are  regular  night- 
owls,”  she  explained.  “I  waited  until  well 
after  midnight,  because  I  thought  he  prob¬ 
ably  would  be  out  somewhere  and  might 
not  come  in  until  late,  and  I  wanted  to  tell 
him  that  I  had  changed  my  mind  about 
coming  into  town.”  She  paused  a  moment, 
then  seemed  to  reflect  that  some  further 
explanation  was  necessary,  and  added, 
“Then  during  the  night  I  changed  my  mind 
again,  and  so  I  telephoned  early  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  say  I  would  come  in  after  all.” 

^  I  'HE  physician  had  taken  up  an  ivory 
-*•  paper-knife  from  the  table  near  which 
he  sat.  He  was  tapping  his  knee  with  this, 
and  apparently  watching  the  effect — or  lack 
of  effect — with  interest.  He  seemed  not 
to  look  at  Mrs.  Barthol  at  all  as  he  com¬ 
mented: 

“It  is  interesting  to  have  your  opinion 
on  the  question  of  possible  suicide.  I  may 
say  that  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  you. 
It  is  interesting,  also — and  it  may  be  im¬ 
portant — to  know  that  your  husband  re¬ 
sponded  to  the  telephone  at  so  late  an  hour. 
That  helps  us,  of  course,  to  approximate  the 
time  of  his  death.  The  telephone  operator 
down-stairs  tells  me  that  your  later  call 
from  Oyster  Bay  came  at  almost  precisely 
five  minutes  before  one  o’clock.  Do  I 
understand  that  Mr.  Barthol  himself  re¬ 
sponded — in  Iverson?” 

“Certainly  he  did.  The  operator  could 
probably  have  told  you  that  if  she  had 
cared  to  do  so,  for  she  was  almost  certain 
to  have  listened  in.  .\n\’way,  I  talked  with 
my  husband  for  several  minutes,  and,  as  I 
told  you,  he  was  in  the  best  of  spirits.” 
.Another  pause,  a  little  shrug  of  the  shoul¬ 
ders.  “His  voice  suggested  that  he  had 
been  seeking  a  little  artificial  aid  to  hilarity 
— as  he  was  likely  to  do  late  at  night.” 

The  physician  nodded  reflectively. 

“Possibly  your  husband’s  good  humor 
may  have  been  in  p>art  due  to  jovial  com¬ 
panionship.  And  incidentally  that  point 
bears  on  the  question  of  suicide,  for  it  is 
certain  that  Mr.  Barthol  was  not  alone  at 
the  time  of  his  death.” 

“He  was  not  alone?” 

“Yes;  we  have  fairly  comjietent  evidence 
as  to  that.” 

“Was  it  a — a — woman?” 


“It  was  a  woman,  but  we  do  not  as  yet  1  qt 
know  her  name.  We  have  thought  that  I  b 
perhaps  you  might  aid  us  in  finding  her,  I  A 
or  give  us  some  clues,  by  telling  us  the 
names  of  some  of  Mr.  Barthol’s  friends.” 

For  an  instant  there  was  just  the  sus-  I  a 
picion  of  a  smile  lurking  about  Madge  I  li 
Barthol’s  mouth — a  very  sad  smile  that 
vanished  as  quickly  as  it  came. 

“I  regret  to  say  that  my  husband  had  a 
good  many  women  friends  who  were  not 
always  my  friends,”  she  murmured.  “Some 
of  them  I  knew  by  name,  and  doubtless 
there  were  others  whom  I  did  not  know  even 
by  reputation — or  lack  of  reputation.”  The 
qualifying  clause  was  added  with  asperity. 

Then  she  seemed  to  think  that  she  might 
have  said  too  much.  She  looked  up  ap¬ 
pealingly,  and  there  was  a  tone  of  apology 
in  her  voice  as  she  added : 

“Please  do  not  misunderstand  me.  My 
husband  and  I  were  perhaps  as  happy  as 
most  married  couples  of  our  age.  But  I 
need  not  tell  you - ” 

“I  think  we  quite  fully  understand,”  said 
the  physician.  “We  do  not  wish  to  distress 
\^ou  by  going  into  unpleasant  details,  but 
if  you  can  give  us  the  names  of  any  young 
women  who  are  known  to  you  as  friends  of 
your  husband,  you  will  perhaps  aid  us.  Do 
you,  for  example,  happen  to  know  of  one 
who  is  tall,  very  blond — as  to  hair,  at  any 
rate — and  left-handed?  A  very  intelligent, 
courageous,  resourceful  young  woman,  I 
may  add.” 

Mrs.  Barthol  shook  her  head. 

“His  taste  always  seemed  to  run  to  bru¬ 
nettes  and  to  short  women  rather  than  to 
tall  ones,”  she  explained. 

“That  we  might  infer  from  seeing  you,” 
said  the  physician.  I  have  noticed,”  he 
added,  “that  most  men  fancy  women  who 
are  a  good  deal  like  their  wives  in  app)ear- 
ance  and  temperament,  even  when  they 
think  they  have  tired  of  their  wives.  There 
are  exceptions,  however.  But,  in  any* event, 

I  am  not  so  much  interested  at  the  moment 
in  the  blond  young  woman  who  was  here 
last  night  as  in  another  woman  who  was 
neither  tall  nor  blond  but,  on  the  contrary, 
short  and  very  dark.”  The  physician’s 
glance  was  searching.  “Just  about  your 
height,  I  should  say,”  he  added.  Then,  after 
a  moment.  “But  with  much  darker  hair.” 

The  effect  of  these  words  was  striking. 

The  woman  first  sat  erect,  raising  her  head 
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quickly,  then  seemed  to  relax  and  settle 
back,  her  eyes  wide  and  her  lip>s  parted. 
A  moment  later  she  was  again  erect,  hands 
spasmodically  clenched,  eyes  flashing. 

“I  think  I  know  who  you  mean!”  she 
cried,  her  voice  for  the  fiiat  time  keyed  a 
little  high.  ‘‘She  is - ” 

The  physician  raised  a  hand  to  enjoin 
silence. 

‘‘One  moment,  please,”  he  said,  with 
authority.  “I  should  like  first,  partly  for 
the  lienefit  of  Mr.  Webster,  to  make  a  few 
further  specifications  as  to  the  probable 
characteristics  of  the  woman  I  have  in  mind. 
Perhaps  the  one  you  were  about  to  mention 
may  not  answer  to  the  description.  In  a 
matter  so  serious  as  this,  it  is  well  to  go 
slowly  and  endeavor  not  to  make  mistakes. 

“The  young  woman  I  am  seeking  is,  as 
I  suggested,  of  about  your  height — say 
two  or  three  inches  over  five  feet.  She  has 
a  great  abundance  of  rather  coarse  dark 
hair.  She  has  very  small  hands  and  feet. 
She  is  quick  and  energetic  in  her  action — 
alwa\’s  on  springs,  as  it  were.  She  is  of 
c.xcitable  temperament,  subject  to  moods — 
at  times  elat^,  at  other  times  depressed — 
and  probably  given  to  outbursts  of  temper. 
Does  this  description  seem  to  apply  to  any 
one  known  to  you,  Mrs.  Barthol?” 

The  woman  appeared  to  find  her  voice 
with  difficulty,  and  her  reply  came  in  little 
more  than  a  whisper. 

“Wonderful!  Incredible!  You  are  de¬ 
scribing  Georgie  W'icherly  as  if  you  had 
known  her  always.  Do  you  know  her?” 

“I  never  knew  of  her  existence  until  this 
morning,  and  what  I  have  suggested  is  only 
a  matter  of  inference.  Even  now,  it  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  the  person  I 
have  described  is  the  one  you  have  named. 
We  must  bear  this  in  mind  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  doing  any  one  an  injustice  or  of 
getting  on  a  false  trail.  But  a  young  woman 
who  answers  more  or  less  to  the  description 
I  have  given  you  was  here  last  night,  and 
you  tell  me  now  that  you  know  of  a  young 
woman  who  also  answers  more  or  less  to 
the  description - ” 

“More,  rather  than  less,  I  assure  you,” 
Mrs.  Barthol  interrupted.  “The  description 
is  photographic.” 

‘‘Even  so.  we  must  hold  judgment  in 
abeyance.  But  at  least  we  were  justified  in 
investigating.  Did  I  correctly  infer  that 
this  person  you  name  as  Miss  Wicherly  is 
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a  friend  of  your  husband,  and  might  con¬ 
ceivably  have  been  here  last  evening?” 

The  woman  nodded  emphatically. 

“She  is  one  of  his  very  particular  friends,” 
she  said.  “.And  I  am  afraid  that  it  is  much 
more  than  possible  that  she  might  have  been 
here.  I  have  been  away  in  the  country  for 
ten  days” — she  averted  her  eyes — “and  I 
regret  to  say  that  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  sometimes  in  my  absence  my  hus¬ 
band  has  entertained  guests  who  had  r.o 
right  to  come  here.  Georgie  Wicherly  is 
one  of  them.” 

The  physician  had  risen,  and  the  lawyer 
with  him.  and  they  had  started  toward 
the  door  when  Dr.  Goodrich  paused  and, 
as  an  apparent  afterthought,  said: 

“.Ah,  there  is  one  other  thing  I  meant  to 
ask  you  about,  Mrs.  Barthol.  I  noted  thet 
the  door  of  one  of  the  rooms  leading  off  the 
hall  back  there  toward  the  dining-room  is 
locked.  The  maifl  tells  me  that  is  your 
private  sitting-room  and  bedroom,  and  that 
you  alone  have  the  ke\-.” 

“Yes.  I  have  many  valuable  things  in 
there,  and  the  room  is  always  locked  when 
I  am  away.  Would  you  like  to  look  into  it?” 
The  physician  bowed  slightly. 

“.As  a  mere  matter  of  form,  if  you  do  not 
mind,”  he  said. 

“Of  course  not,”  Mrs.  Barthol  respondcrl 
with  alacrity.  She  was  already  leading  the 
way  down  the  hall,  and  a  moment  later  she 
had  inserted  a  key  in  the  Yale  lock  and 
of)ened  the  door.  Just  as  she  did  so,  the 
telephone-bell  rang  in  the  alcove  at 
the  other  side  of  the  room,  where,  between 
the  partially  drawn  curtains,  a  sleeping- 
couch  could  l)e  seen. 

Mrs.  Barthol  excused  herself  and  went  to 
answ’er. 

“Many  people  will  l)e  calling.  I  presume,” 
she  said,  “and  my  personal  friends  will  ufe 
the  direct  wire  here  as,  of  course,  there  is  no 
privacy  over  the  house  phone  there  in  the 
hallway.”  She  smiled  a  little.  “The  opera¬ 
tor  may  not  have  listened  in  last  night,”  she 
added,  “but  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that 
she  usually  does.” 

As  Mrs.  Barthol  disappeared  behind  the 
curtain.  Dr.  Goodrich,  who  was  standing  in 
the  doorway,  had  ample  apportunity  to  in¬ 
spect  the  room.  But  he  seemed  to  glance 
about  only  casually.  Then  he  stoop)ed  quick¬ 
ly  and  took  what  to  Webster,  standing 
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behind  him,  app)eared  to  be  a  crumpled 
newspaj)er  from  the  waste-basket  near  the 
door.  Without  comment,  he  slipped  this 
under  his  coat  and,  with  seeming  casualness, 
buttoned  the  coat.  A  moment  later,  when 
Mrs.  Barthol  came  from  behind  the  curtain — 
commenting,  “A  wrong  number  as  usual” — 
the  physician  was  standing  with  his  hands 
clasped  behind  his  back.  He  paused  only 
to  remark  that  they  would  let  Mrs.  Barthol 
know  of  any  developments  from  time  to 
time,  and  he  and  his  companion  p>assed 
down  the  hall. 

A  FEW  moments  later  the  two  men  were 
holding  a  private  conference  back  in 
the  dining-room. 

“Goodrich,  this  is  marvelous!”  e.xclaimed 
the  attorney. 

“Do  not  make  too  much  of  it,”  said  the 
physicians,  peaking  very  earnestly.  “We 
may  be  on  the  track  of  something,  or  we 
may  not  be.” 

“But  how  can  we  fail  to  be?”  asked  the 
attorney.  “How  can  you  possibly  be  wrong 
when  your  clues  led  you  to  give  a  description 
that  we  are  told  is  photographic?” 

“Well,  we  must  remember  that  the  same 
description  might  apply  to  a  great  many 
different  people.  You  must  remember,  too, 
that  to  a  certain  extent  I  was  guessing — 
feeling  my  way.” 

“Nonsense!  Wasn’t  I  there,  and  didn’t 
I  hear  it?  It  was  the  most  extraordinary 
thing  I  ever  saw.  But,  tell  me — how  in  the 
name  of  wonder  did  you  do  it?” 

The  physician  smiled  amiably. 

“If  we  get  to  any  important  results  from 
following  up  this  lead,”  he  said,  “chief 
credit  must  be  given  to  the  faculty  known  as 
common  sense.” 

The  attorney  smiled  in  turn. 

“But  I  suppose  common  sense  was  forti¬ 
fied  by  what  the  microscope  revealed,”  he 
suggested.  “I  can  guess  at  some  parts  of 
the  record,”  he  added.  “Take  the  matter 
of  dark  hair,  for  example.  I  supjwse  you 
found  a  stray  hair  clutched  in  Barthol’s 
hand,  or  caught  on  his  coat  or  something 
like  that,  and  examined  it  under  the  micro¬ 
scope.” 

The  physician  smiled  broadly.  He  shook 
his  head. 

“As  to  that  particular  pwint,”  he  e.x- 
plained,  “the  microscop)e  was  not  consulted. 
I  have  not  seen  any  of  this  young  woman’s 


hair.  So  far  as  I  know,  she  left  no  strand 
of  it  here.  But  she  did  leave  a  hairpin— 
quite  by  accident — and  I  was  making  the 
deduction  from  the  fact  that  the  hairpin  was 
very  dark  in  color.” 

“But  the  hairpin  you  showed  me  was  light 
in  color — it  looked  like  gold,”  objected  the 
attorney. 

“Quite  so.  The  one  I  showed  you  be¬ 
longed  to  the  blond  young  woman  whose 
name  is  not  yet  revealed  to  us.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  gold  hairpin  in  particular  that  led 
me  to  infer  the  blondness  of  its  owner.  We 
shall  see  sooner  or  later  whether  I  was  right. 
But  the  hairpin  I  refer  to  now  is  of  a  quite 
different  type.  It  is  the  kind  of  implement 
a  woman  w’ould  use  who  has  heavy,  dark, 
pather  coarse  hair.  The  one  I  showed  you 
would  be  used  by  a  woman  with  fluffy, 
light,  fine-textured  hair.  You  remember, 

I  think,  that  we  once  discussed  the  philoso¬ 
phy  of  hairpins.” 

The  attorney  laughed. 

“Yes;  I  recall  something  about  that.  To 
tell  the  truth,  I  didn’t  place  much  confidence 
in  it.  But  I  am  beginning  to  be  a  convert.” 

“Well,  hold  your  convictions  in  reserve 
till  we  see  how  the  philosophy  will  work  out 
in  this  case.  Apparently  we  shall  be  able 
to  test  it  very  soon  with  reference  to  the 
young  woman  who  was  named  to  us  as  Miss 
Wicherly.  McFalcom  telephones  that  he 
had  found  her  and  will  have  her  here  in  half 
an  hour.  As  for  the  blonde — we  shall  see 
what  we  shall  see.” 

The  physician  was  turning  toward  his 
microscop)e,  but  his  compianion  restrained 
him. 

“Hold  on  a  minute.  Doctor,”  the  attorney 
urged.  “Put  me  wise  as  to  one  or  two 
p)oints.  I  recall  that  you  gave  your  hypx)- 
thetical  nervous,  alert,  energetic,  small 
brunette  a  p)air  of  small  hands.  What  clue 
told  you  that?” 

“No  clue  that  had  to  do  with  that  girl’s 
hand — except,  indeed,  a  little  blood  from 
a  cut  finger,  which  told  me  important  things, 
but  siaid  nothing  about  the  size  of  the 
finger.” 

“You  were  guessing,  then?” 

“Yes,  and  no.  Partly,  I  did  guess  that 
a  little  woman  that  had  small  feet  would 
have  small  hands.  Partly,  I  inferred  that 
a  woman  of  that  particular  temperament 
would  have  very  small,  slender  hands.” 

“You  are  speaking  in  riddles,  but  your 
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inference  appears  to  be  correct.  What  do 
vou  mean,  though,  when  you  say  you  knew 
the  woman  had  small  feet?” 

The  physician  was  laughing  outright  now. 

“As  to  that  particular  point,  we  are  get¬ 
ting  down  to  basic  principles.  I  merely 
looked  at  her  tracks,  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
permanent  record  made  a  tracing  of  them 
on  transparent  paper.” 

“Great  Scott!  That  is  what  you  were 
looking  at  out  there  on  the  stairway  landing? 
The  policeman  told  me  something  about  it.” 

A^in  the  physician  shook  his  head. 

“No;  that  was  something  quite  different,” 
he  asserted.  “The  feet  of  which  I  have 
prints  did  not  go  down  the  stairway,  so  far 
as  I  know.  At  any  rate,  the  tracks,  as  I 
discovered  them,  were  not  out  in  the  hall¬ 
way,  but  right  here  in  the  apartment.  They 
enabled  me,  I  may  say,  to  go  a  long  way 
toward  reconstructing  the  story  of  what 
happened  here  last  night.  But  wait  until 
we  get  in  touch  with  the  young  woman  her¬ 
self,  and  then  you  shall  see  and  judge  how 
well— or  how  ill — I  have  done  the  job.” 
characteristic  reflective  pause.  Then : 

“By  the  way,  there  is  one  other  point 
to  which  I  might  call  attention — the  fact, 
namely,  that  the  person  who  did  hold  the 
pistol  was  almost  certainly  of  short  stat¬ 
ure — just  about  the  height,  as  it  happens, 
of  our  little  brunette,  assuming  that  I  am 
right  in  gaging  her  height  as  alxjut  five  feet 
three  and  that  Mrs.  Barthol  is  right  in  iden¬ 
tifying  her  as  Miss  Wicherly.” 


'T'HE  attorney  ran  his  fingers  through  his 
hair  reflectively. 

“I  give  it  up,”  he  said  presently.  “What 
is  this  other  bit  of  evidence  that  proves  that 
the  murderer  was  of  short  stature?” 

“The  very  simplest  and  most  elementary 
clue  that  we  have,  and  one  of  the  first  that 
I  discovered.  Even  the  policeman  saw  it, 
though,  of  course,  he  did  not  draw  any  in¬ 
ferences  from  it  except  that  it  was  the  track 
of  a  bullet.” 

“Ah,  I  get  it  now!”  said  the  attorney,  his 
face  brightening.  “You  mean  the  groove 
in  the  top  of  the  desk  there.  And  you  mean, 
further,  I  suppose,  that  it  shows  the  line 
of  flight  of  the  pistol-bullet.  But  how 
does  that  prove  that  the  shot  was  fired  by  a 
short  person?” 

“It  doesn’t  quite  prove  it,  of  course,”  the 
physician  admitted.  “But  that  groove  in 
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the  desk-top  shows  e.xactly  the  line  of 
flight  of  the  pistol-bullet,  and  proves  that 
the  pistol  was  held  (taking  into  account,  of 
course,  the  location  of  the  wound  in  Bar- 
thol’s  side)  just  about  three  and  a  half  feet  « 

from  the  ground.  Now,  unless  I  am  greatly’  1 

mistaken,  the  assassin  stood  in  the  passage¬ 
way  there  between  the  dining-room  and 
the  room  in  which  Barthol  was  standing.  I 

the  assassin,  not  wishing  to  be  seen,  1 

stretched  an  arm  through  the  doorway  and  * 

extended  it  fully,  so  that  the  pbtol  came 
close  to  Barthol’s  side.  If  the  person  who 
made  this  maneuver  had  been  tall,  the  , 

direction  of  the  bullet  would  have  been 
much  more  acutely  downward,  and,  after 
passing  through  the  victim’s  body,  it  would 
have  struck  the  desk  a  foot  or  more  below  ' 

,  where  it  actually  did  strike.  Only  a  short 
person  would  l)e  likely'  to  hold  the  pistol  in 
such  a  way  as  to  produce  the  observ'ed 
results.” 

The  young  attorney  was  the  picture  of 
animation. 

“But  why  doesn’t  that  come  pretty  near 
clinching  the  case  against  this  Miss  Wich-  i 

erly?”  he  urged.  “The  broken  glass,  the  • 

blood  on  the  revolver  handle,  blood  on  the  < 

handkerchief.  Miss  Wicherly  herself — a  per¬ 
son  just  the  right  height — what  more  do  j 

you  ask?”  | 

“It  does  make  a  pretty  serious  indict-  ■ 

ment,”  the  physician  admitted.  “But  there 
is  a  counter-argument.” 

“Let  us  have  it!”  cried  the  attorney, 

“It  is  simply  this:  The  handkerchief  that 
I  found  there  in  the  closet  had  b^n  knotted 
first  about  a  finger  and  then  had  slipped  off 
and,  making  a  little  roll  or  wad,  had  been 
clutched  in  a  hand,  with  the  finger  still 
bleeding  slightly.  Here  is  the  specimen. 

I  picked  it  up  carefully,  and  if  you  glance  i 

at  it,  you  will  see  that  it  undoubtedly  was 
clutched  with  a  left  hand,  and  that  it  is  the 
forefinger  of  the  left  hand  that  was  cut.” 

“I  see  that,”  the  attorney’  admitted  eager¬ 
ly.  “But  what  about  it?” 

whole  lot  about  it;  for  the  hand  that 
held  the  pistol  that  shot  Mr.  Barthol  was  a 
right  hand,”  affirmed  the  physician. 

“How  in  the  wide  world  do  you  know 
that?”  challenged  the  attorney. 

“I  do  not  know  it.  and  I  ought  not  to  have 
asserted  the  thing  quite  so  positively.  What 
I  mean  is  that  I  am  very  confident  it  was  a 
right  hand.  The  reason  I  am  confident  is 
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that  I  feel  sure  that  the  person  who  fired  the 
pistol  was  standing  in  the  doorway,  almost 
altogether  screened  from  observation;  and 
it  will  be  clear  to  you,  if  you  will  just  step 
here  and  look  the  field  over,  that  only  a 
right  arm  could  have  been  thrust  round 
that  corner  so  as  to  bring  the  pistol  into  the 
position  in  which  we  know  it  to  have  been 
held.  If  the  person  who  did  the  shooting 
had  stepped  out  into  full  view,  so  as  to  be 
able  to  use  the  left  hand,  Barthol  certainly 
would  not  have  been  standing  there  with 
his  left  side  toward  the  door — as  the  track 
of  the  bullet  through  his  body  shows  he  was 
standing.  He  certainly  would  have  turned 
toward  his  assailant.  From  this  and  one 
or  two  other  observations  I  am  confident 
that  the  pistol  was  fired  by  a  right-handed 
person.  But  I  think  we  shall  find  that  Miss 
Wicherly  is  left-handed.” 

'  I  'HE  lawyer  was  obviously  turning  the 
evidence  over  in  his  mind.  He  n^ded 
affirmatively  as  he  said: 

“Well,  accepting  your  view,  that  falls  in 
with  your  other  suggestion,  based  on  the 
fact  that  Barthol  was  holding  the  pistol  in 
his  left  hand.  You  say  that  you  think  the 
person  who  put  it  in  his  hand  was  left- 
handed,  and  acted  under  a  sort  of  sub¬ 
conscious  direction — selecting  the  left  hand 
l)ecause  it  was  the  hand  which  that  indi\’idual 
would  have  selected  if  he  or  she  were  holding 
a  pistol.  But  now  you  seem  to  prove  that 
the  assassin  was  right-handed.  To  be  con¬ 
sistent,  you  must  claim  that  the  person  who 
tried  to  camouflage  the  murder  by  putting 
the  pistol  in  Barthol’s  hand  was  not  the 
assassin.” 

The  physician  looked  up. 

“Why,  of  course  I  claim  that,”  he  said. 
“I  have  claimed  that  all  along.  Did  I  not 
tell  you  that  there  was  a  tall  blonde  here, 
and  that  she  was  locked  in  with  the  corpse, 
and  had  the  very  deuce  of  a  time  escaping?” 

The-  attorney  ,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
rather  wearily. 

“Yes;  I  haven’t  forgotten  that,”  he  as¬ 
sented.  “Though  I  may  add  that  that  part 
of  the  proposition  hasn’t  been  proved  to 
me  yet. .  But  assuming  that  you  are  cor¬ 
rect,  it  would  appear  that  two  people  were 
here,  and  the  one  who  did  the  shooting 
escaped  and  locked  the  door — the  dining¬ 
room  door  there  leading  into  the  hall,  I  suf>- 
pose  you  mean?”  The  physician  nodded. 


and  the  attorney  continued:  “Well,  all  that 
would  fit  in  very  nicely  with  the  rest  of  yo® 
story  if  you  were  to  assume  that  your 
petite  brunette  did  the  shooting.  She  slips 
away  and  locks  the  door  and  leaves  her 
friend,  the  blonde,  ‘in  Dutch,’  so  to  speak 
But  now  you  claim  that  she  did  not  do  the 
shooting.  Aren’t  you  getting  all  tangled 
up?” 

“The  tangling  was  done  before  I  came,” 
said  the  physician,  laughing.  “What  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  accomplish  a  little  un¬ 
tangling.  I  don’t  think  you  have  uncovered 
any  inconsistencies  so  far.  If  we  were  to 
assume  that  our  petite  brunette  did  the 
shooting  and  went  out  and  locked  the  door, 
what  explanation  have  we  to  offer  of  the 
undoubted  fact  that  she  slipped  immediatdy 
,  into  the  clothes-closet  in  the  hall,  just  a 
foot  or  so  from  the  dining-room  door,  and 
remained  there  long  enough  to  make  the 
tracks  and,  inadvertantly,  to  drop  the  hair¬ 
pin  and  the  handkerchief?  Why  should  she 
do  that  instead  of  making  a  bee-line  for  the 
outer  door  and  going  home  with  all  expedi¬ 
tiousness?” 

“Search  me!”  cried  the  attorney. 

“I  don’t  need  to  search  you,”  said  the 
physician.  “I  know  the  answer — at  least, 

I  think  I  do.  When  Miss  Wicherly  comes, 

I  expect  her  to  confirm  my  inference.  Shall 
we  have  her  here,  or  go  to  the  drawing-room 
to  meet  her?” 

“Better  bring  her  back  here.  Being  right 
on  the  spot  will  be  best.  But  Irefore  we 
begin  with  her,  tell  me  a  little  more  about 
your  hypothetical  blonde.  How  did  she 
escape,  if  she  was  locked  in  as  you  say?” 

The  physician  smiled  quizzically,  but 
shook  his  head. 

“We  will  come  to  that  a  little  later,”  he 
said.  “Now,  let  us  check  up  on  some  of  the 
things  we  should  learn  from  Miss  Wicherly. 
In  particular,  we  shall  see  whether  she  has  a 
cut  forefinger  of  the  left  hand;  and  then 
whether  she  knows  the  name  of  the  tall 
blonde  who  came  down  the  hall — escorted  by 
Barthol — while  she  was  hiding  in  the  closet.” 

“Ah,  I  begin  to  understand,”  said  the 
attorney. 

“By  the  way,  Webster,”  said  the  physi¬ 
cian,  “we  have  been  so  busy  talking  about 
Miss  Wicherly  that  we  have  forgotten  to 
say  anything  about  the  interesting  con¬ 
dition  of  Mrs.  Barthol’s  eyes.  You  noticed 
it,  I  suppose?” 
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“Eyes?  Mrs.  Barthol’s  eyes?  What  was 
there  to  notice?” 

“Well,  I  suppose  that  shows  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  a  medical  education.  Doubtless 
there  are  legal  points  that  I  should  overlook 
as  readily.  But  what  I  meant  was  the  way 
her  left  arm  confirmed  the  testimony  of 
the  eyes.  Interesting  that  it  was  the 
left  arm,  isn’t  it?  We  must  bear  that  in 
mind.” 

“All  of  which  to  me  says  precisely  noth¬ 
ing,”  declared  the  attorney. 

TT  MIGHT  fairly  be  said  that  Miss 
Wicherly  creat^  a  mild  sensation 
when  she  arrived  and  was  shown  into  the 
dining-room. 

In  the  first  instance,  she  conformed  so 
accurately  to  the  description  that  Dr. 
Goodrich  had  given  of  his  hypothetical 
petite  brunette  that  Webster  was  led  to 
exclaim,  almost  involuntarily, 

“Goodrich,  I  hand  it  to  you!” 

The  remark  was  made  in  an  undertone, 
but  probably  it  came  to  the  young  woman’s 
ears,  and  it  doubtless  roused  various  ques¬ 
tions  in  her  mind.  Either  what  she  over¬ 
heard  or  the  way  the  two  men  were  looking 
at  her  caused  the  girl  to  pause  just  inside 
the  threshold  and  draw  herself  up  haughtily 
to  her  full  five  feet  two  or  three  inches — 
possibly,  with  the  aid  of  French  heels,  an 
inch  or  so  beyond  the  latter  figure. 

Her  eyes,  which  were  prominent  before, 
now  seemed  almost  staring;  yet  the  effect 
was  to  enhance  rather  than  to  mar  her 
beauty.  It  gave  one  the  impression  of  an 
exceedingly  wide-awake  personality.  In¬ 
deed,  the  entire  figure  and  manner  of  the 
girl,  no  less  than  her  facial  expression,  sug¬ 
gested  alertness  and  vigor.  Yet  the  alto¬ 
gether  notable  thing  that  caused  the  men 
to  view  the  girl  with  an  intentness  approach¬ 
ing  a  stare  was  her  extraordinary  and  com¬ 
pelling  beauty. 

“Pretty,”  Mrs.  Barthol  had  described 
her,  but  that  was  hardly  the  word  to  apply 
to  a  face  of  classical  oval,  with  every  fea¬ 
ture  as  perfect  as  if  modeled  by  a  Greek 
sculptor;  a  complexion  like  the  petals  of 
one  of  those  white  rambler  roses  that  have 
the  suggestion  of  pink  underlying  the  pearly 
surface,  set  off  by  great  masses  of  lusterless 
black  hair  protruding  beneath  a  jaunty 
turban. 

On  the  instant  of  her  appearance  the 


girl’s  cheeks  had  been  pale  as  alabaster; 
now  they  were  suffused  with  color. 

And  she  had  found  her  voice  and  was 
asking  a  question  as  to  what  might  be  the 
meaning  of  what  she  appeared  to  regard  as 
a  strange  summons. 

Dr.  Goodrich  enlightened  her  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  naming  Webster,  with  emphasis  on 
his  position  as  assistant  district  attorney, 
mentioning  also  his  own  name  and  official 
function. 

“Has  something  dreadful  happened  to 
Mr.  Barthol?”  the  girl  demanded,  with 
every  appearance  of  authentic  surprise  and 
solicitude.  The  physician  motioned  her  to 
a  chair,  and  he  and  the  attorney  seated 
themselves  on  opposite  sides  of  the  table. 

“Yes;  something  has  happened  to  Mr. 
Barthol,”  he  said. 

The  girl  leaned  forward  a  little  in  her 
chair. 

“You  mean — that  he — that  he  is  dead?” 
she  gasped. 

The  physician  nodded. 

“You  were  already’  aware  of  that  fact, 
were  you  not?” 

“Oh,  no!  Indeed  I  was  not!”  the  girl 
cried  out.  She  seemed  on  the  point  of  col- 
lap)se.  Then  she  made  a  manifest  effort  to 
control  herself  as  she  declared,  in  broken 
sentences,  that  when  last  she  saw  Mr.  Bar¬ 
thol  he  had  been  quite  well,  that  she  had,  of 
course,  feared  something  when  she  was  sum¬ 
moned,  but  had  no  idea  as  to  what  it  might 
be.  She  apologized  profusely  for  the  show 
of  emotion  that  she  now  could  not  control; 
Could  they  teU  her,  please,  just  what  had 
happened — just  how’  it  had  happened? 

Instead  of  answering  her  questions  at 
first,  Goodrich  sat  silent  for  a  little  time,  to 
give  her  opportunity’  to  regain  a  measure  of 
composure.  His  face  was  very  grave,  but 
kindly. 

“Miss  Wicherly’,  we  need  your  aid  in  find¬ 
ing  out  just  how  Mr.  Barthol  met  his 
death.” 

“But  what  can  I  possibly  tell  you?”  said 
the  girl,  apptarently’  astonished  at  the  phy’- 
sician’s  words.  “I  knew  Mr.  Barthol  slight¬ 
ly,  it  is  true.  But  I  have  not  seen  him - ” 

The  physician  leaned  forward  a  little  and 
fixed  his  eyes  more  intently  on  the  girl. 

“One  moment.  Miss  Wicherly!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  and  the  voice  now  carried  some¬ 
thing  of  menace  p)erhap>s,  no  less  than  of  au¬ 
thority,  though  it  w’as  low-toned  as  before 
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and  with  no  suggestion  of  harshness.  “Be¬ 
fore  you  say  anything  at  all  that  may  have 
to  be  unsaid  later,  let  me  tell  you  a  few 
things  that  are  already  known  to  us.  They 
will  suffice,  perhaps,  to  convince  you  of  the 
desirability  of  frankness.” 

The  girl’s  face  took  on  an  expression 
quite  different  from  what  it  had  worn  before. 
There  was  something  of  furtiveness  now,  a 
suggestion  of  terror,  even,  in  her  look. 

“We  speak  to  you  in  all  friendliness.  Miss 
Wicherly,”  went  on  the  physician.  “But  we 
speak  also  with  authority  of  officers  of  the 
law.  What  I  wish  to  tell  you  is  that  we 
know — or,  at  least,  we  have  every  reason 
to  believe — that  you  were  here  last  night,  if 
not  at  the  actual  moment  when  Mr.  Barthol 
died,  then  shortly  before  that  time.  But 
before  I  go  further,  may  I  ask  you  to  re¬ 
move  the  glove  from  your  left  hand?” 

If  the  girl’s  face  before  expressed  sur¬ 
prise,  it  now  betokened  utter  bewilder¬ 
ment.  She  murmured, 

“I  do  not  understand.” 

“If  you  do  not  understand — that  is,  if 
you  do  not  know  anything  about  this  af¬ 
fair — then  there  certainly  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  take  off  your  glove.” 

“Of  course  there  is  no  reason.  But  it 
seems  such  a  strange  request.” 

“To  make  it  seem  less  strange,  I  will  ex¬ 
plain  why  I  make  the  request,”  said  the 
physician.  “Either  there  is  or  there  is  not 
a  little  cut  near  the  tip  of  the  index-finger 
of  vour  left  hand.” 


l^VERY  vestige  of  color  had  left  the  girl’s 
face  now.  For  several  moments  she 
sat  seemingly  irresolute. 

“But  what  if  I  decline  to  take  off  my 
glove?”  she  said  presently,  in  a  very  low 
tone. 

Webster,  who  had  been  silent,  now  spoke 
up  quickly. 

“In  that  event,”  he  said,  “it  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  me  to  put  you  under  arrest,  on  sus¬ 
picion  of  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Leon¬ 
ard  Barthol.” 

The  girl  gasped  and  gave  a  little  cry  of 
horror.  She  drew  a  deep  breath,  and  the 
color  came  and  went  in  her  cheeks.  Even 
the  attorney  noticed  that  the  pulses  throbbed 
tumultuously  at  the  sides  of  her  neck. 

“Oh,  you  will  not  do  that!”  she  gaspjed. 
“You  will  not — I  know  you  will  not!  You 
cannot  believe  that  I  would  iniure  him!  I 
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was — his  best  friend.  I — I  loved  him  better 
than  any  one  in  the  world.”  The  words 
came  haltingly,  hardly  above  a  whisper. 

But  they  carried  conviction. 

“If  that  is  true.  Miss  Wicherly,”  said  the 
physician,  “you  wdll  wish  to  aid  us  in  dis¬ 
covering  who  is  responsible  for  Mr.  Bar- 
thol’s  death.  We  have  not  accused  you  of 
a  direct  share  in  the  crime.  Perhaps  you 
had  no  responsibility  at  all.  But  you  were 
here  last  night  with  him;  you  cut  your  finger 
on  a  cocktail-glass  there  in  the  little  den. 

The  finger  bled  rather  profusely,  as  those 
little  incised  wounds  will.  Mr.  Barthol 
helped  you  to  bind  up  the  wound,  and  some 
of  the  blood  got  on  his  hand.  Then  some 
one  else  came  to  the  apartment,  and,  as  you  j 

did  not  wish  to  be  found  here,  you  stepped  i 

into  the  closet  there  in  the  hallway” — in¬ 
dicating  with  his  hand — “and  remained  ] 

there  while  this  other  person  came  down  the  \ 

hall  and  through  the  dining-room  and  went 
into  the  den  where  you  had  been.  .Am  I  i 

not  right?” 

The  girl  now  seemed  dazed  rather  than 
astonished.  She  nodded  her  head  slowly, 
but  seemed  incapmble  of  speaking.  ; 

The  physician  continued: 

“I  will  tell  you  a  little  more  before  I  ask  ' 

you  one  or  two  questions.  After  this  per¬ 
son  entered  and  had  gone  through  the  din¬ 
ing-room  here  and  into  the  den,  so  that  the 
coast  apparently  was  clear,  you  left  the 
closet  and  started  along  the  hall,  intending 
to  go  out  of  the  apartment.  But  before  you 
reached  the  door  you  heard  some  one  else 
coming,  and  you  retreated  again  into  the 
closet  and  stood  there  as  before  while  this 
second  person  came  by.” 

“But  no  one  saw  me  there!”  the  girl 
gasped.  ! 

“Quite  true  no  one  saw  you  there,”  the 
physician  assented.  “But,  nevertheless, 
there  is  full  record  of  your  being  there — else 
I  should  not  be  able  to  tell  you  about  it.  I 
have  told  you  this  to  convince  you  that  1 
know  a  great  deal  about  what  you  did  last  , 

night.  .At  the  moment,  I  shall  not  tell  you  I 

how  much  or  how  little  more  I  know.  In-  | 

stead,  I  wish  to  ask  you  this  question:  Who  j 

were  the  two  people  who  came  in,  separate-  | 

ly,  last  night,  while  you  were  hiding  there  ‘ 

in  the  closet?” 

The  girl  hesitated  for  what  seemed  a  long 
time,  and  then  finally  she  spoke. 

“But  I  did  not  see  them.” 
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‘“Perhaps  not.”  The  physician’s  voice 
was  even  more  subdued  than  before.  “You 
did  not  see  them,  but  you  did  know  who 
they  were,  did  you  not?” 

The  girl  seemed  to  realize  the  futility  of 
denial. 

“I  think  I  know  who  one  of  them  was,” 
she  whispered. 

The  physician  nodded  approvingly. 

“That  one,  if  I  mistake  not.  was  the 
young  woman  who  came  first,”  he  said. 
“Mr.  Barthol  went  to  the  door  to  let  her  in, 
and  you  heard  her  sf)eak  as  they  came  down 
the  hall.  She  is,  I  believe,  a  tall,  blond 
woman.  VV’hat  is  her  name?” 

‘“Dora  VVerth,”  the  girl  faltered. 

Further  inquir>'  elicited  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  girl  in  question  was  in¬ 
deed  the  Dora  VVerth  who  had  figured  as 
the  season’s  sensation  at  one  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  midnight  exhibitions,  and  in  Sunday 
supplements  as  “the  prettiest  girl  on  Broad¬ 
way.” 

It  was  divulged,  also,  and  much  to  the 
interest  of  the  investigators,  that  Miss 
VVerth  had  been  very  friendly  with  Mr.  Bar¬ 
thol  at  one  time,  but  that  in  recent  months 
their  “affair”  had  apparently  been  broken 
off.  Miss  Wicherly  proved  a  very  reluctant 
witness  indeed,  when  details  were  sought  as 
to  this  matter,  and  the  reason  for  her  re¬ 
luctance  was  finally  revealed  in  the  fact 
that  her  family  pride  was  involved.  The  long 
and  short  of  the  matter  was — ^and  it  was 
distinctly  long  in  being  elicited — that  Miss 
W’icherly  had  an  only  brother,  indeed  a 
twin  brother,  who  had  become  enormously 
interested  in  Dora  VV'erth.to  the  consterna¬ 
tion  of  his  wealthy  and  aristocratic  parents. 

“My  brother  was  a  captain  in  the  A.  E. 
F.,  and  he  met  Dora  over  there  and  has 
been  crazy  almut  her  ever  since,”  the  girl 
finally  admitted. 

“Your  brother  was  wounded,  was  he 
not?”  asked  the  physician. 

“Yes;  he  was  hit  thi^  times  while  storm¬ 
ing  a  machine-gun  nest.  But  he  captured  it 
all  the  same,”  she  explained  proudly. 

“I  presume  he  has  kept  his  pistol  as  a 
souvenir?” 

The  girl  seemed  curiously  confused. 

“I — I  think  so,”  she  faltered. 

“You  think  so?  Have  you  not  seen  it 
frequently?”  the  physician  said  v'ery  slowly. 
“Have  you  not  seen  it  very  recently? 


Did  you  not  see  it  in  this  room  last  night?” 

It  was  one  of  those  questions  for  which 
Dr.  Goodrich  is  famous — the  kind  that 
Webster  has  described  as  “inspirational 
guesses.” 

It  was  not  necessary  for  Miss  Wicherly 
to  answer  the  question  in  words.  The  wide- 
open  eyes,  the  ghastly  face,  the  heaving 
bosom  seemed  to  answer  with  unchallenge¬ 
able  emphasis.  But  it  was  evident  that  the 
girl  wished  to  speak,  and  finally  she  found 
her  voice  to  say, 

“Mr.  Barthol  was  going  on  a  vacation  up 
in  the  Adirondacks,  and  Jack  may  have 
loaned  him  the  pistol.” 

The  physician’s  eyes  did  not  leave  the 
girl’s  face.  They  had  the  search-light  qual¬ 
ity  that  malingerers  fear.  The  girl  cowered 
before  that  glance,  yet  she  did  not  avert 
her  own  eyes.  She  was  too  intent  on  the 
implications  of  the  question  she  knew  was 
coming  to  think  of  herself.  And  the  ques¬ 
tion  was  this: 

“Miss  Wicherly,  you  have  implied  that 
you  do  not  know  who  the  second  p)erson 
was  that  came  down  the  hall  and  through 
this  room  while  you  were  hiding  in  the 
closet.  Are  you  prepared  to  go  on  the  wit¬ 
ness-stand  and  swear  that  it  was  not  your 
brother?” 

The  girl  hesitated  a  long  time  before  she 
answered.  And  when  she  did  answer,  her 
tone  and  manner  told  the  observers  that 
she  was  speaking  what  she  believed  to  be 
the  truth,  but  revealed  also,  by  implication, 
the  doubt  that  was  in  her  mind. 

“I  told  you  I  did  not  see  this  person.  I 
heard  no  voice.  I  hardly  heard  a  step.  I 
heard  the  outer  door  op>en  and  close,  and  I 
knew  some  one  was  coming.  And  I  ran 
back  into  the  closet.  Through  a  crack  in 
the  closet  door  I  saw  a  shadow  pass — just 
a  shadow.  Then  I  slipped  out  and  tiptoed 
along  the  hall  to  the  door  and  went  out.” 

The  physician  was  stroking  his  chin  re¬ 
flectively.  He  seemed  not  to  be  looking  at 
the  girl  as  he  asked, 

“Have  you  seen  your  brother  this  morn¬ 
ing?” 

“No;  he  has  gone  to  Philadelphia.” 

“He  was  in  New  York  last  night — until 
late  in  the  evening,  I  take  it.” 

“Early  in  the  evening,”  she  corrected. 
“He  went  to  Philadelphia  on  the  nine- 
o’-clock  train,  I  think.” 

“You  mean  to  say  you  understood  he 
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intended  to  go  on  that  train.  You  did  not 
go  with  him  to  the  station,  I  take  it?” 

“No;  but  I  heard  him  say  that  he  in¬ 
tended  to  go  at  nine.” 

“.\nd  what  was  the  time  when  you  left 
the  apartment,  after  being  twice  inter¬ 
rupted  in  your  attempt  to  go  out?” 

“I  am  not  sure  about  the  exact  time,  but 
I  think  it  was  quite  a  little  after  nine,”  the 
girl  averred,  with  more  animation  than  she 
had  shown  since  the  earlier  part  of  the  in¬ 
terview.  Then,  almost  as  if  soliloquizing, 
she  added  earnestly:  “Oh,  Jack  did  not  do 
it.  I  know  he  never  did  it.” 

“Perhaps  not,”  said  the  physician  kindly; 
“but  you  will  readily  understand  that  we 
must  see  him  and  have  a  talk  with  him. 
And,  by  the  way,  how  tall  is  he?” 

“He  is  just  a  little  taller  than  I  am.”  The 
girl  seemed  to  find  the  question  puzzling, 
but  to  the  attorney  it  was  full  of  meaning. 

“One  other  question,”  said  Dr.  Good¬ 
rich,  “and  I  am  done — for  the  moment,  at 
any  rate.  I  noticed  that  you  are  left- 
handed.  Is  your  brother  left-handed  also?” 

“No;  he  is  right-handed.  By  the  way,”  she 
said,  “I  have  not  shown  you  my  left  hand. 
The  finger  is  cut,  just  as  you  said.  It  was 
cut  on  a  cocktail-glass.  We  clinked  glasses 
a  little  too  hard.” 

WH.ATEVER  doubt  the  assistant  dis¬ 
trict  attorney  had  entertained  as  to 
the  validity  of  Goodrich’s  scientific  infer¬ 
ences  had  vanished  long  before  the  inter¬ 
view  with  Miss  Wicherly  was  over. 

“I  have  seen  you  do  gtxid  things  before. 
Doctor,”  he  cried  enthusiastically,  when  the 
two  were  alone;  “but  this  is  almost  too  good 
to  be  true!” 

The  physician  waved  his  hand  depre¬ 
cat  ingly. 

“Save  the  applause  until  we  get  to  the 
end  of  the  trail,”  he  urged,  with  genuine 
modesty. 

“It  appears  to  me  that  we  are  within 
sight  of  the  end  right  now',”  the  lawyer  said. 

“Don’t  be  too  sure  of  that,”  the  physician 
cautioned.  “We  are  getting  on,  doubtless. 
And  after  we  have  had  a  talk  with  Miss 
Dora,  who  is  no  longer  a  hvpothetical 
blonde  but  a  known  personality,  we  may  be 
a  good  deal  forwarder.  But  that  remains 
to  be  seen.  Meanwhile,  I  have  a  very  nice 
questionnaire  in  my  head  for  her  edification.” 
While  the  two  men  were  awaiting  the. 
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coming  of  the  show-girl,  whom  McFalcom 
’phoned  presently  he  had  found  and  was 
bringing  with  him,  they  interviewed  Mrs. 
Barthol  in  her  private  sitting-room.  They 
found  her  lying  on  the  divan,  in  the  cur¬ 
tained  alcove,  attired  in  a  loose  wrapper, 
showing  clearly  enough  the  evidence  of  her 
grief,  but  with,  the  outward  manifestation 
of  her  emotions  well  under  control. 

She  questioned  her  visitors  eagerly  as  to 
what  they  had  learned,  but  received  only 
equivocal  answers.  The  chief  object  of 
their  visit  w'as  to  question  her  as  to  her 
knowledge  of  the  young  woman  whose  name 
had  been  given  them  by  Miss  Wicherly. 

“Do  you  know  of  a  girl  named  Dora 
Werth,  who  is  one  of  the  star  performers 
in  Broadway  vaudeville?”  Dr.  Goodrich 
asked  her. 

“Dora  Werth?  I  do  remember  her.  She 
belonged  to  the  vintage  of  last  year,  so  to 
speak.”  There  was  bitterness  in  the  tone. 
“Yes;  she  was  one  of  the  favorites.  I  had 
forgotten  the  name.  You  asked  me  this 
morning  about  a  blonde.  This  one  answers 
to  her  description.  But,  so  far  as  I  know, 
she  has  not  been  with  my  husband  in  recent 
weeks.”  Mrs.  Barthol  hesitated,  and  ap¬ 
peared  to  meditate.  Finally  she  went  on: 

“Yes;  there  is  no  reason  why  I  should  not 
tell  you.  I  should  have  told  you  before. 
For  some  time  I  have  had  my  husband 
watched  by  a  private  detective.  I  have  con¬ 
templated  a  separation.  Negotiations  for 
it  were  at  one  time  under  way,  but  he  prom¬ 
ised  me  faithfully  that  he  would  change  his 
habits,  and  for  the  time  I  believed  him. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  recently  that  I  learned 
about  a  new  affair — very  recently.” 

“But  you  say  this  blond  chorus-girl,  or 
show-girl,  did  not  figure  in  recent  reports,” 
prompted  the  physician.  “May  I  ask  who 
did  figure?” 

The  woman’s  eyes  flashed,  and  the  lines 
about  her  mouth  deepened. 

“Miss  Wicherly,  chiefly.” 

“.And,  as  she  is  a  woman  of  your  own 
class,  you  naturally  found  her  intrusion  even 
harder  to  bear  than  that  of  a  person  like 
Dora  Werth?”  the  physician  suggested. 

The  w’oman  nodded  emphatically. 

“Naturally  so,”  she  admitted.  She  now 
seemed  on  the  point  of  breaking  down. 

“We  quite  understand,”  said  the  physi¬ 
cian  sympathetically.  “.And  we  won’t 
trouble  you  further  at  the  moment.” 
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The  two  went  back  to  the  dining-room, 
and  a  few  moments  later  the  girl  they  were 
expecting  was  ushered  in.  She  was  tall 
and  willowy  and  of  faultless  figure;  and  her 
face  was  positively  Madonna-like — small 
featured,  with  rosebud  mouth  and  great 
ap{>ealing  blue  eyes,  set  off  by  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  profusion  of  silky  flaxeo  hair,  bobbed 
in  the  prevailing  mode,  and  escaping  from 
under  the  picture-hat  in  such  abundant 
tresses  as  to  suggest  a  supreme  example  of 
nature’s  capacity  for  luxurious  endowment 
of  a  favorite  recipient. 

Even  a  sophisticated  observer  might  have 
expected  that  Miss  Dora  would  give  instant 
manifestation,  or  at  least  suggestion,  of 
a  genuine  or  simulated  surprise  or  annoy¬ 
ance  at  the  unusual  e.xperience  of  receiving 
an  invitation  that  amounted  to  a  command 
from  people  unknown  to  her.  It  might  also 
have  lieen  assumed  that  a  sense  of  appre¬ 
hension  would  mingle  with  the  emotion,  if 
it  were  true,  as  Dr.  Goodrich  lielieved,  that 
she  had  experienced  a  very  trx'ing  ordeal 
no  longer  ago  than  last  night  in  the  room 
where  she  now  found  herself. 

But  the  observer,  sofJiisticated  or  other¬ 
wise,  who  expected  the  young  woman  to 
give  outward  manifestation  of  these  or  any 
other  emotions  would  have  reckoned  with¬ 
out  his  host.  In  point  of  fact,  aside  from 
that  vague  wistfulness  and  wonderment 
which  seemed  to  pervade  her  countenance 
as  a  quite  spontaneous  and  unconscious 
endowment,  there  was  nothing  to  give  even 
so  trained  an  observer  as  Gocxirich  an  ink¬ 
ling  of  what  was  in  the  young  woman’s 
mind. 

SHE  was  seated  presently,  in  the  chair 
which  Miss  VVicherly  had  occupied  short¬ 
ly  before,  with  her  inquisitors  just  where  they 
had  l>een  during  the  preceding  interview; 
and  for  aught  that  any  one  could  discover, 
she  was  as  placidly  composed  as  if  she  were 
having  the  most  casual  interview  with,  let 
us  say,  some  manager  regarding  whose 
estimate  of  her  charms  she  was  totally 
indifferent. 

For  a  little  time  Dr.  Goodrich  was  silent, 
not  apparently  inspecting  the  young  woman 
carefully,  nor  yet,  prol>abIy,  outlining  his 
campaign  of  questioning.  He  was  merely 
getting  that  appropriate  Ijackground  that 
can  be  secured  not  otherwise  so  well  as  by 
preliminarx"  silence. 


When,  finally,  he  spoke,  it  was  in  the 
usual  low-toned  voice  and  with  calm  im¬ 
personality. 

“Miss  Werth,  when  you  left  this  apart¬ 
ment  at  about  half-past  eight  o’clock  this 
morning,  why  did  you  walk  down  to  the 
floor  below  to  take  the  elevator  instead  of 
taking  it  on  this  floor?” 

If  the  young  woman  was  surprised,  she 
manifested  quite  unusual  histrionic  capac¬ 
ity.  She  raised  her  head  a  little,  poising  it 
daintily  on  one  side,  and  looked  directly  into 
Dr.  Gwdrich’s  eyes  as  she  .said,  in  a  tone 
of  the  most  casual  character  and  in  a  voice 
that  was  low  and  even  musical, 

“I  fear  I  do  not  understand  you.” 

The  physician  smiled. 

“I  think  you  understand  me  quite  well. 
Miss  Werth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  repeat 
the  question.  Nor,  for  that  matter,  need 
I  wait  for  your  answer.  You  went  down  to 
the  other  floor,  obviously,  in  order  that  the 
elevator-boy  might  not  know  that  you  came 
from  this  apartment.” 

The  girl  still  regarded  him  with  a  bland, 
unsmiling  countenance,  which  now  showed 
just  a  suggestion  of  surprise. 

“I  think  you  must  be  mistaken  in  my 
identity,”  she  said,  with  only  a  moment’s 
hesitation.  “I  shall  be  more  than  glad  to 
answer  any  questions  you  may  ask,  although 
I  confess  that  I  have  no  intimation  what¬ 
ever  as  to  why  you  have  sent  for  me.  I 
rep>eat  that  presumably  you  have  mistaken 
my  identity.  Certainly  I  cannot  answer 
the  question  you  have  just  asked,  except  by 
saying  that  it  is  to  me  quite  meaningless. 
I  did  not  take  the  elevator  this  morning  in 
this  building  at  this  floor  or  at  any  other.” 

Dr.  Goodrich’s  next  move  was  one  cal¬ 
culated  to  astonish  both  his  associates.  He 
rose  and  went  toward  the  young  woman, 
and  stooped  as  if  about  to  kneel  lifore  her. 

“Pardon  me,”  he  .said,  “but  if  you  do  not 
mind,  I  would  like  to  have  you  press  your 
heel  against  this  little  pad.” 

The  little  pad  in  question  appeared  to  l)e 
of  the  typ>e  used  to  ink  rubl^er  stamps,  .^s 
the  physician  spoke,  he  pressed  this  again.st 
one  of  the  girl’s  heels,  having  lifted  her  foot 
without  much  ceremony.  Then  he  brought 
from  his  pocket  a  small  pad  of  paper  and 
pressed  this  against  the  heel. 

Apparently  without  glancing  at  the  im¬ 
print  that  he  had  made,  he  turned  and 
walked  across  the  room  and  disappeared 
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into  the  adjoining  one.  Perhaps  half  a  min¬ 
ute  later  he  came  back  and  resumed  his  seat. 

“I  notice  that  you  are  wearing  the  same 
shoes  you  wore  last  night,  Miss  Werth,”  he 
said  presently.  “And  I  am  interested  to 
observe  that  you  are,  as  I  suspected,  left- 
handed.” 

It  is  high  tribute  to  the  girl’s  histrionic 
capacity  that  even  this  did  not  cause  her 
face  to  lose  its  aspect  of  placidity.  She 
glanced  down  at  her  feet,  seemed  to  reflect 
a  moment,  and  then  said; 

“Why,  now  that  you  mention  it — yes,  I 
think  these  are  the  same.  .\nd  I  am  left- 
handed,  though  I  can’t  imagine  how  you 
guessed  it.  Do  you  mind  telling  me  how 
you  knew  that?” 

The  physician  smiled  amiably. 

“I  fear  I  haven’t  time  to  explain  that  in 
detail  just  now,”  he  said.  “Some  other 
time  I  will  tell  you  about  it.  The  matter  is 
more  important  for  you  than  you  f)erhaps 
suppose.  But,  since  we  know  that  you  are 
left-handed,  let  that  suffice  for  the  moment. 
I  have  one  or  two  very  important  questions 
to  ask  you.  I  fear  that  you  are  not  in  a 
mood  to  answer  questions.  Possibly,  after 
your  experience  of  last  night,  you  feel 
a  little  bit  dazed.  I  do  not  wonder  at  that. 
So  I  am  going  to  refresh  your  memory 
a  little  as  to  what  happened  last  night, 
before  I  ask  you  the  really  impK)rtant 
question.” 

To  this,  as  to  everything  that  had  gone 
before,  the  girl  responded  by  no  obvious 
change  of  manner,  no  modification  of  ex¬ 
pression,  and  by  no  word  of  protest. 

The  physician’s  manner  now  matched  the 
girl’s  casualness,  but  his  words  were  cer¬ 
tainly  calculated  to  p)enetrate  the  girl’s 
armor. 

“Briefly,”  he  said,  “you  came  here.  Miss 
Werth,  at  about  ten  minutes  after  nine  last 
night.  You  had  been  here  a  good  many 
times  l>efore,  but  not  in  recent  weeks.  You 
came  this  time  for  a  sp)ecial  purpx)se,  bring¬ 
ing  some  letters  that  Mr.  Barthol  had  writ¬ 
ten  you,  and  expiecting  to  receive  in  return 
certain  letters  you  had  written  him.  Mr. 
Barthol  met  you  at  the  outer  d(x>r  and 
escorted  you  down  the  hall  to  this  room  and 
into  the  private  den  there  Iwyond.  While 
Mr.  Barthol  was  pouring  out  a  ccx'ktail  for 
you,  and  while  you  werP  sitting  on  a  sofa  by 
the  window,  some  one  who  had  enterecl  this 
dining-room  without  Mr.  Barthol’s  knowl- 
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edge — some  one  who  mayor  may  not  have 
come  to  the  apartment  with  you — slipped 
quietly  into  that  little  passageway  between 
the  two  rooms  and  thrust  an  arm  round  the 
door- jamb  and  fired  a  pistol  against  Mr. 
Barthol’s  side  with  fatal  effect.” 

The  effect  of  all  this  on  the  girl  was 
what  might  have  been  expected  had 
the  state  of  the  weather  been  the  subject 
of  his  discourse. 

“.\n  extraordinary  person  she  certainly 
is,”  the  physician  was  thinking.  Aloud,  he 
continued: 

“I  may  mention  incidentally  that  the 
bullet,  after  p)assing  through  Mr.  Barthol’s 
lx)dy,  chanced  to  strike  the  desk  over  at  the 
end  of  the  room  just  at  a  pioint  w’here  your 
hat  and  bag — not  the  hat  you  are  now  wear¬ 
ing  and  not  the  bag  you  hold  in  your  hand — 
were  lying.”  He  paused  and  waved  his 
hand  in  the  direction  of  the  little  table  where 
his  microscope  stood.  “A  little  strand  of  an 
ostrich  plume  was  cut  away  from  the  hat, 
and  a  few  beads  were  torn  from  the  bag. 
.\nd,  curiously  enough,  the  p)acket  of  letters 
that  you  had  in  the  bag  was  perforated  by 
the  bullet.  These  are  minor  but  interesting 
details.  Have  you  any  comment  to  make 
about  them?” 

The  girl  slowly  shook  her  head. 

“Only  to  say  that  you  are  making  a  most 
elaborate  mistake,”  she  replied  in  the  same 
unperturbed  tone  of  voice.  “I  find  it  all 
tremendously  interesting,  but  it  only  shows 
more  fully  that  you  have  made  a  misidenti- 
fication.  That  is” — the  idea  appeared  to 
come  as  an  afterthought — “that  is,  if  this 
is  not  all  pure  fiction.” 

“.\s  to  that,”  said  the  pihysician  dryly, 
“you  are  the  best  judge.  You,  also,  of  all 
Piersons  in  the  world,  are  the  one  best  able 
to  say  whether  I  am  Actionizing  when  I 
suggest  that  the  pierson  who  shot  Mr.  Bar¬ 
thol  dropp>ed  the  pistol,  or  tossed  it  to  the 
flexjr,  at  your  feet,  and  then  went  out 
through  this  dining-room — through  yonder 
d<x)rwa\' — and  closed  the  door  and  locked 
it,  leaving  the  key  on  the  hall  side.  You 
are  best  able  to  judge  whether  I  am  Action¬ 
izing  when  I  state  that  you  subsequently 
manifested  extraordinary  courage  and  re¬ 
sourcefulness,  that  you  made  a  heroic  and 
ultimately  successful  effort  to  secure  the 
key.  You  p)ut  one  of  these  chairs  there  by 
the  dtx>r  so  that  vou  could  stand  on  it.  You 
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took  the  blotter  from  the  desk  in  the  other 
room  and  put  it  on  the  seat  of  the  chair,  to 
prevent  marring  the  surface.  Incidentally, 

I  may  say  that  your  thoughtfulness  in  this 
regard  seems  to  me  perhaps  the  most 
e.xtraordinary  thing  of  all  the  remarkable 
things  you  did. 

“Briefly',  standing  on  the  chair,  and  op)er- 
ating  through  the  small  transom  there  above 
the  door — and  leaving  your  finger-marks  on 
the  dust  on  the  transom  window,  I  may 
add — you  fished  for  the  key — with  ultimate 
success.” 

The  physician  paused,  and,  as  before,  the 
girl  sat  there  like  a  statue.  But  now  it 
could  be  seen  that  her  breathing  was 
labored  and  that  her  face  had  changed  color 
a  little.  But  she  made  no  attempt  to  sf)eak, 
and  there  was  nothing  in  her  manner  to 
suggest  either  affirmation  or  denial. 

Dr.  Goodrich  had  now  changed  his  tactics 
a  little,  and  was  looking  directly  into  the 
girl’s  face  as  he  continued,  speaking  very 
slowly: 

“You  used  a  bent  hairpin — the  same  type 
that  you  are  still  wearing — for  a  fish-hook, 
and  for  a  string  a  raveling  of  very  unusual 
character — from  a  brown  scarf  you  were 
wearing.  This  scarf  is  made  from  a  tex¬ 
tile  that  came  from  Germany.  Perhaps 
some  soldier  brought  it  to  you.  There  is 
very  little  of  this  textile — it  is  manufactured 
from  seaweed — in  this  country.  That  piece 
of  string  by  itself  would  have  served  to 
identify  you,  even  if  there  were  not  many 
other  items  for  identification.” 

.■\nother  of  those  ominous  pauses.  The 
stillness  of  the  room  was  oppressive.  Then 
of  a  sudden  the  physician  was  on  his  feet. 
He  was  leaning  a  little  toward  the  young 
woman,  and  his  voice  took  on  a  slightly 
altered  tone,  a  compromise  between  friendly 
suggestion  and  command,  as  he  said: 

“i  pass  over  details  at  the  moment.  Miss 
Werth.  I  wish  merely  to  ask  you  this  ques¬ 
tion:  Was  the  soldier  who  brought  you 
that  scarf  by  any  chance  the  person  who 
came  quietly  through  this  room  last  night 
while  you  were  sitting  in  there  on  the  sofa, 
and  thrust  an  arm  alwut  the  comer  of  the 
door-jamb,  and  fired  the  pistol  that  caused 
the  death  of  the  man  you  had  come  to  see? 
In  a  word,  was  the  pistol  fired  by  your 
friend.  Captain  Wicherly?” 

As  this  question  w’as  flung  at  her,  the  girl 
still  held  the  same  statuelike  pose.  But 


when  the  man’s  name  was  pronounced,  she 
did  the  first  truly  spontaneous  thing  she 
had  done  since  she  entered  the  room — she 
settled  forward  in  the  chair  in  a  dead  faint. 

IT  IS  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  details 
as  to  the  interview  with  Miss  Dora 
Werth  after  she  came  out  of  her  faint¬ 
ing  fit. 

The  young  woman  appeared  to  feel  that, 
by  this  show  of  w'eakness,  she  had  com¬ 
promised  herself,  and  made  virtual  confes¬ 
sion  of  the  truth  of  the  indictment  the 
physician  had  pronounced.  Indeed,  she 
explicitly  admitted  this  now.  It  will  suffice 
to  say  that  she  corroborated  the  general 
outline  of  the  story  that  Goodrich  had 
presented  as  representing  her  actions  the 
previous  evening.  She  added  numberless 
details,  which  did  not  modify  the  essentials. 

But  as  regards  the  one  salient  question 
as  to  who  fir^  the  shot,  she  professed  herself 
absolutely  unable  to  give  any  information 
whatsoever.  It  was  clear  enough  from  the 
nature  of  her  admission  and  from  her  ten¬ 
dency  to  become  e.xcited  and  even  hysteri¬ 
cal  when  this  aspect  of  the  question  was 
presented  that  the  girl  at  least  feared  that 
the  shooting  might  have  been  done  by  the 
young  man  who  had  been  named  as  her  ad¬ 
mirer,  Captain  Wicherly. 

To  be  sure,  she  explicitly  denied  that  this 
was  possible,  pointing  out  that  she  had 
accompanied  Wicherly  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Station,  and  had  left  him  only  a  few  min¬ 
utes  before  he  was  to  take  the  Philadelphia 
train.  She  had  then  come  to  Mr.  Barthol’s 
apartment,  having  first  telephoned,  for  the 
purpose  of  a  personal  interview  and  for  the 
exchange  of  letters,  quite  as  Goodrich  had 
asserted. 

She  was  seated  on  the  couch  when  the 
shot  was  fired.  But  the  partially  closed 
door  had  screened  from  view  even  the  arm 
of  the  person  who  held  the  pistol.  An 
instant  after  the  terrifying  report,  the  pistol 
had  fallen  at  her  feet. 

She  had  leaped  to  her  feet  and  rushed 
over  to  the  prostrate  man,  in  a  natural 
effort  to  find  out  if  he  was  badly  injured. 
She  felt  at  once  that  he  was  dead. 

It  was  not  more  than  twenty  or  thirty 
seconds  before  she  came  sufficiently  to  her 
senses  to  think  of  suifimoning  aid.  She  had 
run  into  the  dining-room  and  to  the  dining¬ 
room  door,  intending  to  go  to  the  telephone 
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in  the  hall.  Then  it  was  that  she  found 
that  door  locked. 

She  had  ultimately  realized  the  horror 
and  danger  of  her  position,  and  had  set  to 
work  to  free  herself,  quite  as  Dr.  Goodrich 
had  declared.  She  gave  full  detaib  of  the 
effort  to  fish  for  the  key  with  the  string  and 
bent  hairpin.  She  fail^  utterly  at  first,  but 
returned  to  the  effort  £^;ain  and  again.  Fi¬ 
nally  she  got  the  hairpin  hooked  in  the  loop 
at  the  end  of  the  key,  but  for  a  time  that 
did  her  no  good.  She  fastened  the  string, 
so  it  would  not  fall  out,  and  then,  with  an¬ 
other  hairpin,  she  worked  at  the  key  through 
the  keyhole,  hoping  to  be  able  to  turn  and 
loosen  it.  She  almost  despaired  of  accom¬ 
plishing  this,  and,  indeed,  gave  up  the  effort 
again  and  again.  Finally  she  thought  of 
using  some  other  implement,  and  she  tried, 
with  ultimate  success,  an  oyster-fork  that 
she  found  in  the  sideboard. 

.\t  last  the  key  was  loose  in  the  keyhole, 
and  she  was  able  to  push  it  out  and  pull  it 
up  over  the  transom  with  her  improvised 
fishing-tackle. 

Now  she  could  unlock  the  door  and  open 
it,  and  she  did  so.  She  was  on  the  point  of 
going  to  the  telephone  when  a  new  aspect 
of  the  matter  presented  itself.  Some  hours 
had  elasped  since  the  shooting.  Indeed,  it 
was  well  toward  morning.  Suppose  she 
were  to  summon  aid  and  tell  her  stor>-. 
I\Tiat  proof  had  she  now  that  she  had  been 
locked  in?  Would  it  not  be  supposed  that 
she  had  herself  done  the  shooting  and  had 
waited  all  these  hours  before  she  could  sum¬ 
mon  courage  to  make  an  outcry? 

Moreover — and  here  she  faltered  a  little 
and  required  a  good  deal  of  prompting — the 
thought  had  come  to  her  also  that  perhaps 
the  shooting  had  been  done  by  some  one 
whom  she  would  not  wish  to  implicate.  It 
was  not  neces.sar>'  to  name  that  some  one. 
Yes — this  also  after  much  prompting— yes; 
they  had  parted  in  anger  there  at  the  sta¬ 
tion.  She  had  wanted  him  to  take  her  with 
him  to  Philadelphia  and  marry  her  there. 
He  had  refused,  saying  that  they  would  not 
steal  away  surreptitiously  like  that,  but 
would  gain  his  parents’  consent  and  have 
an  open  wedding.  She  had  said  unkind 
things,  and  had  ended  by  running  away, 
leaving  him  there  not  so  much  angry  as 
distressed. 

She  had  even  told  him  that  she  never 
wanted  to  see  him  again.  She  did  not  mean 
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it,  of  course.  He  must  have  known  she  did 
not  mean  it.  But  in  her  childish  anger  she 
had  told  him  she  was  going  back  to  some 
one  who  really  cared  for  her.  She  had  not 
thought  of  anything  like  that  when  she 
came  here.  She  had  only  come  to  get  the 
letters,  and  she  meant  to  go  away  at  once 
then,  and  never  see  Mr.  Barthol  again. 
She  meant  to  telephone  to  Philac^lphia  in 
the  morning. 

And  when  morning  came,  she  found  her¬ 
self  in  the  closet  by  the  outer  door,  waiting 
for  people  to  begin  moving  in  the  building 
so  that  she  could  escape  unobserved.  She 
had  decided  to  wait  till  the  servants  came 
in,  and  then  slip  out  and  trust  to  luck.  She 
had  gone  down  to  the  floor  below — she 
would  answer  that  question  now — because 
she  had  done  that  a  good  many  times  before. 
.\nd  yes;  she  had  placed  the  pistol  in 
Barthol’s  hand,  to  make  it  look  like  suicide. 

But  they  must  not  misunderstand.  While 
she  admitted  that  she  did  not  see  the  per¬ 
son  who  fired  the  shot,  did  not  hear  him, 
even,  yet  they  must  not  think  that  she 
supposed  that  even  possibly  it  might  have 
been  Jack.  She  knew  he  had  gone  to  Phila¬ 
delphia.  She  knew  that  he  had  not  turned 
and  followed  her  and  come  to  the  apart¬ 
ment.  They  would  find  that  some  one — 
some  one  whom,  doubtless,  she  did  not 
know  at  all — had  stolen  in,  or  perhaps  had 
been  hiding  in  the  apartment  all  along,  and 
had  seized  the  opportunity  that  her  pres¬ 
ence  afforded  to  do  the  murder  and  escape. 

Asked  why  she  thought  that  that  some 
one  had  locked  the  door — a  maneuver 
which,  when  you  came  to  think  of  it,  would 
tend  to  exonerate  the  person  who  was  left 
locked  in — she  found  a  ready  answer.  The 
murderer  had  not  taken  time  to  reason 
about  the  implications  of  the  locked  door, 
she  suggested,  but  had  acted  on  the  idea 
that  the  locked  door  would  make  pursuit 
impossible  for  a  time. 

This  post-SN-ncope  testimony  of  the  now 
plaintively  penitent  blond  beauty  was 
reviewed  by  Webster  and  Goodrich,  some¬ 
what  in  the  terms  in  which  it  has  just  been 
I>resented,  as  they  sat  at  luncheon  soon 
after  the  inter\-iew  was  ended,  in  the  res¬ 
taurant  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  apart¬ 
ment-building.  They  were  waiting  the  re¬ 
turn  of  Captain  Wkherly  from  Philadel¬ 
phia,  who,  his  sister  had  said,  was  to  return 
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that  afternoon,  as  well  as  reports  of  certain 
clues  that  were  beiii"  followed  by  their 
assistants,  to  whom  instructions  had  been 
given  over  the  telephone.  There  was,  natu¬ 
rally,  but  one  topic  of  discussion,  and  in 
the  course  of  it  Webster  spoke  of  one  of 
(loodrich’s  inferences  as  showing  remark¬ 
able  “intution.” 

“There  is  no  such  thing  as  intuition,” 
Goodrich  replied  jiromptly.  Then  he 
thought  a  moment  and  added;  “Or,  if 
there  is,  it  is  never  manifested  except  in 
infancy.  Even  then  it  is  doubtful.  Many 
of  the  acts  that  we  commonly ,  call 
‘intuitional’  prove  to  be  matters  of  early 
training.” 

“But  surely,”  Webster  demurred,  “surely 
it  was  something  akin  to  intuition  that 
caused  you  to  leave  the  room  where  Bar- 
thol’s  lx)dy  lay,  when  we  had  been  there  but 
a  few  moments,  and  come  out  into  the  hall 
and  go,  almost  on  a  run — so  the  policeman 
tells  me— to  the  door,  and  out  into  the  cen¬ 
tral  hallway  and  down  to  the  landing,  and 
there  discover  the  heel-prints,  which  we 
now  know  to  have  been  made  by  Miss 
Werth,  and  which,  even  at  that  time,  you 
ascribed  to  some  one  whom  you  correctly 
named  to  the  elevator-lxry  as  tall  and 
blond.” 

The  physician  sh(H)k  his  head. 

“There  was  no  intuition  alx)ut  all  that,” 
he  aOirmerl.  “It  was  the  result  of  a  per¬ 
fectly  clear  pnxess  of  reasoning.  I  can 
readily  describe  to  you  every  step  of  the 
proce.ss.” 

“Go  to  it,”  said  the  lawyer. 

“/^F  COURSE  1  cannot  go  into  full  de- 
tails,  but  we  may  note  a  few  essen- 
t  ials.  First,  there  was  the  observat  ion  made 
while  I  stood  in  the  hall,  just  as  I  was  alx)ut 
to  enter  the  dining-r<x)m,  that  the  tran.som 
window  over  the  d<M)r  was  partly  ojien,  and 
that,  in  the  particular  light  striking  it,  the 
marks  of  four  fingers  and  a  thumb  were 
clearly  visible,  imprinted  in  the  film  of  dust 
that  accumulates  on  a  transom  window, 
even  in  a  well-kept  household.  Inference: 
Some  tall  and  probably  slender  person — 
for  the  disfX)sition  of  the  marks  .showed  a 
hand  with  long  fingers — has  had  recent  oc¬ 
casion  to  open  that  transom.  Natural  in- 
<juiry:  What  can  that  (xcasion  have  Ix;en? 
.\nswcr:  Reserve  judgment  until  further 
data  are  in  hand. 


“Observation  from  the  other  side  of  the 
door  showed  that  the  finger-marks  on  the 
transom  were  on  the  inside.  Inference: 
The  jx;rst)n  who  made  the  marks  may  have 
wished  to  get  out  of  the  rcxmi,  but  certainly 
did  not  wish  to  get  in.  But  why  try  to  get 
out  through  the  transtim?  Presumably  W- 
cause  the  (U>or  is  locked.  Kr^o,  our  tall  per¬ 
son  was  locked  in  the  dining-nx)m. 

“Now,  there  are  many  readily  conceivable 
e.xplanations  that  will  fit  in  with  these  ob¬ 
servations.  I  doubt  whether  I  formed  so 
definite  a  conclusion  as  that  just  presented 
on  the  instant.  I  possibly  held  the  matter 
in  al)eyance  and  jjassed  on  into  the  little 
r<H)m  lx:yond,  where  I  got  my  first  glimpse 
of  Bart  hoi’s  Ixxly.  The  jxilieeman  told  me 
that  some  one  had  been  shot,  and  nothing 
more. 

“Before  I  had  Ixien  twenty  scx'onds  in  the 
room  with  Barthol’s  Ixxly,  I  had  noted  the 
bullet-hole  in  the  desk  over  at  the  other 
side  of  the  r(x>m  and,  caught  in  the  ragged 
gr<x)ve,  the  fragment  of  an  ostrich  feather, 
and  near  by  a  little  filament  of  thread  and 
several  Ixjads  that  could  have  come  from  no 
other  place,  probably,  but  a  woman’s  bead 
bag.  Then  my  eye  caught  the  outline  of  a 
curious  impression  on  the  blotter  that  lay 
at  the  end  of  the  desk— an  impression  that 
could  have  been  made  by  nothing  but  the 
heel  of  a  woman’s  shoe. 

“Then  1  saw  that  the  blotter-jxid  had  a 
little  bronze  holder  at  each  end,  making 
the  affair  alx)ut  sixteen  inches  long;  and  it 
flashed  into  my  mind  that  I  had  noted 
scratches  on  lx)th  sides  of  the  seat  of  a  din- 
ing-r(X)m  chair  standing  near  the  door,  and 
that  those  scratches  were  fresh  and  just 
alx)ut  as  far  ajxirt  as  the  ends  of  this  blot¬ 
ting-pad. 

“Well,  I  pieced  everything  together,  and 
simply  followed  out  quickly  the  lines  of  rea¬ 
soning  that  any  one  to  whom  these  data 
were  presented  would  take.  Ostrich  feather 
in  the  groove  must  mean  a  w’oman’s  hat. 
Beads  mean  a  woman’s  hand-bag.  Heel- 
prints  on  blotter  mean  (together  with 
marks  on  chair)  that  the  woman  who  made 
the  heel-prints  put  the  blotter  on  the  chair 
and  stood  on  it  while  she  fumbled  the  tran¬ 
som  window  and  left  her  finger-prints  there. 
'I'all  woman  with  long  hands.  Presumably 
the  woman  who  had  put  the  pistol  in  the 
man’s  hand — therefore,  probably,  a  left- 
handed  girl. 
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“Then,  as  I  stepped  toward  the  door,  I 
saw  a  gilt  hairpin  l>ing  on  the  couch.  Only 
vromen  with  light  hair  wear  light-colored 
hairpins— as  a  rule.  So  as  I  went  along  the 
hall,  I  was  evolving  the  picture  of  a  tall,  left- 
handed  blond  woman  with  a  white  ostrich 
plume  in  her  hat  and  a  bead  bag  in  her  hand. 

“.\s  I  passed  the  closet  door,  I  p>aused 
just  long  enough  to  glance  in  to  find  that  it 
was  empty  (I  observed  some  tracks  there 
when  I  had  a  chance  to  look  more  at  lei¬ 
sure),  and  then  went  quickly  through  the 
outer  door.  I  thought  I  saw  some  tracks 
at  the  head  of  the  stairway,  and  I  went 
down  to  the  landing,  and  there,  on  the 
freshly  .scrubbed  linoleum,  the  tracks  were 
as  plain  as  day.  And  I  saw  at  a  glance  that 
the  heel-print  was  apparently  identical 
with  the  one  on  the  blotter-p>ad.” 

rHE  attorney’s  face  expressed  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  he  felt. 

“Great  ScottI”  he  cried.  “Call  it  reason¬ 
ing  or  call  it  intuition — I  will  not  quarrel 
about  the  term.  It  was  a  pretty  piece  of 
work,  whatever  you  name  it.” 

The  physician  responded  quite  seriously: 
“Only  what  any  one  should  have  done  who 
has  had  my  experience.  Perhaps  not  every 
one  might  do  it  as  quickly,  but  a  schoolboy 
could  ^  trusted  to  follow  up  a  simple  line 
oi  reasoning  like  that,  if  you  could  get  him 
to  see  the  clues  that  were  Mng  right  before 
him.”  He  reflected  a  moment  and  then 
added,  “But  the  great  difficulty  is  that  most 
people  do  not  use  their  eyes.” 

“Eyes  do  not  count,”  affirmed  the  attor¬ 
ney.  “It  is  the  brain  back  of  them  that 
does  what  you  have  done.” 

“Well.  I  reckon  that  will  be  about  enough 
on  the  subject  of  intuition,”  said  the 
phj'sician. 

“Very  well,”  the  lawx’er  agreed;  “but 
there  are  one  or  two  aspects  of  the  case’that 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  a  little  more  fully 
before  w'e  see  our  next  witness.  Particu¬ 
larly,  I  would  like  to  know  what  opinion 
you  have  formed  as  to  probable  collusion 
between  this  Captain  Wicherly  who  is  com¬ 
ing  and  his  sister.  Does  it  strike  you  as 
probably  just  a  coincidence  that  brother 
and  sister  should  Ijoth  have  been  there? 
.\re  you  disposed  to  accept  her  statement 
that  she  was  really  in  the  closet  while  he 
pas.sed,  and  that  she  did  not  actually  see  or 
at  all  recognize  him?” 
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“Softly,  softly,”  Goodrich  cautioned. 
“You  speak  as  if  we  knew  positively  that 
Captain  Wicherly  was  there  at  all.” 

“Well,  do  you  think  there  is  any  possible 
doubt  alK>ut  that?  Isn’t  it  pretty  clear  that 
after  his  sweetheart  left  him  at  the  station 
he  turned  back  and  followed  her,  and  then, 
in  a  jealous  rage,  took  revenge  upon  the  man 
who  had  previously  been  a  friend  of  the  girl’s 
and  to  whom  she  had  apparently  returned?” 

“The  suggestion  is  plausible  enough, 
surely;  but  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  demon¬ 
strate  that  proposition  as  an  actuality,  I 
should  find  need  of  a  good  deal  of  what  you 
call  ‘intuition,’  unsupported  by  reasoning. 
There  are  several  gaps  in  the  chain  of  ob¬ 
servations  and  inferences.” 

“I  admit  that,”  the  lawyer  agreed.  “But 
think  how  formidable  a  chain  it  is,  in  spite 
ot  the  missing  linksi” 

“No  chain  is  formidable  that  has  a  single 
missing  link,”  the  physician  corrected. 

The  lawyer  laughed  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders. 

“I  admit  that,  of  course.  If  the  link  is 
really  missing,  the  chain  would  bind  noth¬ 
ing.  But  you  know  that  there  may  be  in¬ 
visible  links  that  are  none  the  less  in  exis¬ 
tence  and  in  effective  action.  If  we  had  to 
demonstrate  the  presence  of  every  link  in  a 
chain  of  evidence,  few  cases  would  ever 
come  to  a  satisfactory*  conclusion  in  a  court 
of  law.  What  we  do  is  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  a  certain  number  of  links,  and 
infer  the  rest.  In  the  present  case,  we  have 
the  fond  and  jealous  lover,  quarreling  with 
his  sweetheart,  and  doubtlessly  immediately 
regretting  it.  We  have  a  perfectly  plausi¬ 
ble  motive  for  the  crime — in  a  paroxysm  of 
jealous  rage.  We  are  told  that  Captain 
Wicherly  is  of  short  stature  and  right- 
handed — conforming  to  the  traits  of  your 
hypothetical  murderer.  There  is  every 
probability  that  the  military  pistol  is  his. 
What  more  do  you  ask?” 

“I  ask  a  great  deal  more,  I  assure  you,” 
said  the  physician,  with  emphasis.  Reflect¬ 
ing  a  moment,  he  added:  “You  recall  that 
Miss  Wicherly  suggested  that  her  brother 
might  have  loaned  the  pistol  to  Mr.  Barthol. 
She  even  admitted — or,  at  least,  did  not 
deny — seeing  it  here  last  night.” 

“I  was  hardly  disposed  to  take  that  part 
of  her  testimony  seriously,”  said  the  lawy’er. 
“Were  you?” 

“I  accepted  it  with  certain  reservations. 
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But  at  least  it  is  one  of  those  items  of  ap>- 
parent  information  that  we  shall  do  well  to 
bear  in  mind.  Conceivably  Captain  Wich- 
erly  can  establish  an  alibi.” 

“I  am  not  overlooking  that  fact,  of 
course.”  The  attorney  looked  at  his  watch 
as  he  sp)oke.  “And  apparently  we  shall  be 
able  to  give  him  the  opportunity  very  soon. 
He  should  be  here  in  the  course  of  the  next 
ten  or  fifteen  minutes.” 

WHEN  Jack  VVicherly  came  before  the 
investigators  there  in  the  Barthol 
dining-room  that  afternoon,  his  appearance 
certainly  was  not  calculated  to  make  a 
favorable  impression. 

It  was  only  too  evident  that  he  had  been 
drinking  heavily.  Indeed,  everything  about 
his  appearance  suggested  that  he  had  “made 
a  night  of  it.”  The  detective  who  came 
with  the  young  man  reported  that  he  had 
found  him  in  his  apartment  on  the  bed, 
sleeping  stuporously,  fully  attired.  Just 
how  or  when  he  came  there,  Wicherly  him¬ 
self  professed  not  to  remember.  Presum¬ 
ably  he  had  come  in  some  time  during  the 
night,  too  much  under  the  influence  of 
liquor  to  concern  himself  about  the  usual 
formalities  incident  to  going  to  bed.  He 
had  been  roused  with  difficulty,  and,  as  he 
now  appearerl  before  the  medical  examiner 
and  the  lawyer,  he  still  had  the  air  of 
bewilderment. 

The  two  men  were  struck  instantly  with 
the  young  man’s  resemblance  to  his  sister. 
Captain  Wicherly  was  not  much  taller  than 
she  was;  his  hair  was  of  the  same  lusterless 
black;  his  eyes  matched  hers  in  color. 

Notwithstanding  his  tempr)rary  disabil¬ 
ity,  his  gentle  birth  and  admirable  training 
was  obvious  enough  in  his  manner  of  greet¬ 
ing.  One  might  infer,  doubtless  correctly, 
that  his  present  condition  was  due  to  an  al¬ 
together  exceptional  departure  from  habits 
of  sobriety. 

The  physician  felt  a  momentary  qualm 
about  questioning  a  man  in  this  state;  but 
the  ancient  maxim:  “In  vino  veritas,"  came 
into  his  mind,  coupled  with  the  reflection 
that  he  sought  only  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
No  injustice  would  be  done,  therefore, 
through  continuing  the  investigation. 
Nevertheless,  he  made  more  emphatic  than 
was  his  wont  the  warning  assertion  that 
anything  the  young  man  might  say  could 
l)e  used  subsequently  against  him. 


Young  Wicherly  met  this  assertion  with 
an  appearance  of  profound  astonishment. 

“May  be  used  against  me?”  the  young 
man  queried.  “I  do  not  understand.  Have 
I  done  something  foolish?” 

“Any  one  who  becomes  intoxicated  does 
something  foolish,  does  he  not?”  the  phy¬ 
sician  suggested. 

“That’s  so,  all  right  enough,”  Wicherly 
agreed.  He  seemed  to  make  an  effort  to 
get  himself  in  hand.  “I  reckon  I  must 
have  done  that  from  the  way  I  feel.  But 
I  almost  never  did  it  before,  and  I  don’t 
remember  much  about  it  now.”  His  face 
and  manner  suggested  an  effort  to  bring 
back  memories  of  the  recent  experience. 

“Where  did  \'OU  get  your  liquor?”  asked 
the  physician. 

The  young  man  put  his  hand  to  his  head, 
and  an  expression  of  comprehension— a 
very  painful  comprehension,  evidently— 
came  over  his  face. 

“I — I  begin  to  remember  something,” 
he  faltered.  “I  went  into  a  place  dowm  the 
street  there,  not  far  from  the  station,  and  1 
must  have  got  knock-out  drops  or  some¬ 
thing.  You  see,  I  went  to  Philadelphia.” 
He  paused,  hesitated.  “That  is,  I  twu 
going  to  Philadelphia.”  The  e.xpression 
was  more  puzzled  than  ever.  “I  don’t 
know  whether  I  went  to  Philadelphia  or  not 
— honestly,  I  don’t.  If  I  did,  I  don't  know 
when  I  came  back.” 

“You  remember  being  at  the  station,  do 
you  not?” 

“Yes;  I  do  seem  to  rememljer  that.” 
The  tone  and  manner  suggested  now  a  lack 
of  frankness. 

The  physician  frowned. 

“You  remember  that  very  well,  I  think,” 
he  asserted,  “.^nd  you  remember  that  you 
were  not  alone  at  the  station,  do  you  not?’’ 

The  young  man  seemed  to  be  roused  to 
something  like  normal  activity  of  mind. 
He  sat  erect,  and  for  the  first  time  had  the 
ap[)earance  of  being  fully  and  keenly 
aware  of  the  circumstances  in  which  he 
found  himself. 

In  an  altogether  changed  tone  of  voice, 
he  said  abruj)tly: 

“By  the  way,  just  what  am  I  doing 
here?  Have  I  done  something  while  I  was 
doi)ed?  I  mean,  am  I  accu.sed  of  doing 
something?  Or  has  something  happened  to 
Barthol?”  He  looked  alwut  him  compre- 
hendingly.  “This  is  his  apartment,  isn’t  it?” 
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“I  am  glad  to  see  you  coming  clearly  to 
\-our  senses,  Wicherly,”  said  the  physi- 
aan.  “Important  things  have  happened 
since  you  were  at  the  Pennsylvania  Station 
last  evening.  These  things  involve  persons 
near  and  dear  to  you,  including  your  sister 
and  your  sweetheart.” 

The  effect  of  those  words  was  striking. 
The  young  man  leaned  forward,  his  eyes 
fixed  with  startled  intensity  on  the  physi¬ 
cian.  his  own  face  blanched. 

“Good  God!”  he  gasped. 

There  was  absolute  silence  in  the  room  for 
a  time,  and  it  was  not  broken  until  Goodrich 
chose  to  do  so. 

“Captain  Wicherly,”  he  finally  said, 

‘  we  are  here  in  positions  of  authority.  As 
I  also  told  you,  persons  dear  to  you  are 
compromised  in  a  serious  situation.  You 
are  indirectly  involved  beyond  doubt,  and 
some  evidence  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  suggests  direct  involvement.  For 
e.umple,  a  military  pistol  belonging  to  you 
was  used  here  last  night  to  shoot  a  man, 
just  beyond  that  door.  Can  you  tell  us 
anything  as  to  how  that  pistol  came  to  be 
here?” 

“My  pistol!”  the  young  man  gasped. 
“My  pistol — shot  a  man  here?” 

The  phvsician  nodded. 

“Do  you  remember  anything  about  it?” 

“My  pistol?”  The  words  came  now 
with  a  questioning  accent.  “W'hy,  I  re¬ 
member  now  that  I  dreamed  about  that 
jastol.  I  thought  I  was  attacked  and  was 
wearing  the  pistol  in  the  holster.”  He 
hesitat^,  paused,  and  went  on:  “Yes;  I 
must  have  been  in  uniform,  and  I  drew  the 
ji^tol,  and  cried,  ‘Throw  up  your  hands!’ 
I  remember  that  now,”  .\nother  p>ause. 
.\n  expression  of  anger,  giving  way  almost 
instantly  to  doubt  or  solicitude.  TTte  nar¬ 
rator  slowly  shook  his  head.  “I  don’t  seem 
to  remember  what  happened  then,”  he 
concluded. 

“Do  you  think  this  was  a  dream,  or  that 
it  really  happened?”  Dr.  Goodrich  queried. 

“Oh,  it  must  have  been  just  a  dream. 
Of  course  it  was.  I  haven’t  been  in  uni¬ 
form  and  I  haven’t  even  seen  the  pistol 
since — I  don’t  know  when.  It  is  hanging 
in  the  holster  with  the  belt  and  uniform  in 
my  closet  at  home.  I  haven’t  thought  of  it 
in  weeks  before.” 

“Think  again.  Captain  Wicherly,”  said 
the  phN-sician.  “You  are  getting  the  cob- 
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webs  out  of  your  brain.  Do  you  not  re¬ 
member  loaning  the  pistol  ver>'  recently 
to  some  one  who  was  going  on  a  vacation 
up  in  the  Adirondacks?” 

“No,  indeed!  I  am  very  sure  I  have  not 
loaned  it.  No  one  has  asked  me  for  it.” 

“You  feel  confident,  then,  that,  if  we  were 
to  go  to  your  apartment,  you  would  be  able 
to  show  us  the  pistol  there  in  the  closet?” 

“Why,  yes;  certainly. 

“But  suppose  I  were  to  tell  you  that  your 
pistol  is  in  this  room  at  the  present  moment. 
Would  you  then  be  able  to  offer  any  ex¬ 
planation  as  to  how  it  got  here?” 

The  young  man  regarded  his  questioner 
with  fixed  attention  for  some  moments,  as 
if  trv'ing  to  get  the  import  of  the  question. 
Then,  with  greater  emphasis  than  he  had 
placed  on  any  words  that  he  had  spoken 
since  the  interview  began,  he  said, 

“None  whatever.” 

Again  there  was  almost  oppressive  silence 
in  the  room,  broken  presently  by  the  even- 
toned  voice  of  the  physician  saying: 

“Partly  to  show  you  that  I  am  not  merely 
bandying  words,  and  partly  to  help  stimu¬ 
late  your  memory,  I  will  tell  you  that  your 
pistol  is  in  this  room.  It  was  used  here 
last  night  to  shoot  a  man.  Now,  I  wish  to 
ask  you  this  very  important  question: 
Do  you  not  remember  coming  to  this  apart¬ 
ment  last  night  after  you  had  quarreled 
with  your  sweetheart.  Miss  Dora  Werth, 
and  she  had  left  you  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Station?” 

The  suddenly  recurring  color  in  the 
young  man’s  face,  the  look  of  horror  in 
his  eyes,  the  involuntary  gasp  made  verbal 
answer  unnecessary.  The  words  that  finally 
came,  in  a  barely  audible  tone  were 
these: 

“.\nd  if  I  did  come  here,  what  of  that? 
I  have  been  here  often  enough  before.” 

“But  not  often  in  the  mood  of  a  lover  who 
has  followed  his  sweetheart  to  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  another  man,”  said  the  physician 
quietly.  He  stepped  to  the  window  and 
took  up  something  from  the  little  table 
there.  He  was  turning,  with  the  evident 
intention  to  show  the  pistol  to  its  owner, 
when  suddenly  he  stopped  short  and  turned 
back  to  hold  the  weapon  to  the  light.  He 
examined  it  intently  for  several  moments 
and  then  said  quietly, 

“Webster,  will  you  look  at  this,  please?” 
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As  the  lawyer  came  beside  him,  he  indi¬ 
cated  with  his  finger  the  thing  that  had 
caught  his  attention. 

“I  had  not  noticed  this  before,”  he  said  in 
an  undertone.  “The  light  happened  to 
strike  it  just  right.  I  want  you  to  see  it  in 
position  there  just  as  I  found  it.  It  may 
lie  important.” 

“It  doesn’t  suggest  much  to  me,”  replied 
the  other.  “A  little  filament  like  that 
might  catch  on  the  safety-lever  from  almost 
anv'where,  don’t  you  think?” 

“I  think  it  may  be  the  most  important 
clue  of  any  we  have  found,”  said  the  physi¬ 
cian,  with  quiet  emphasis.  “Anyway,  I 
wanted  you  to  see  it  just  as  I  found  it,  and 
you  see  me  now  remove  it  and  place  it  on 
this  microscope  slide.” 

He  adjusted  a  thin  cover  glass  on  the 
slide  and  wrote  something  carefully  on  the 
label. 

“I  will  examine  this  under  the  lens  in  a 
moment,”  he  said.  “Meantime,  I  want  to 
show  the  pistol  to  Captain  Wicherly  for 
identification,  though  the  initials” — he  indi¬ 
cated  a  little  plate  on  the  handle — “leave 
no  question  as  to  that.” 

The  young  man  admitted  ownership  of 
the  pistol  without  hesitancy  or  equivoca¬ 
tion.  He  made  no  expression  of  wonder¬ 
ment  at  seeing  it,  but  seemed  absorbed  in 
thought,  his  brows  contracted,  as  if  he  were 
trying  to  look  into  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
brief  but  imix)rtant  p>criod  during  which  he 
seemed  to  have  suffered  a  complete  lapse 
of  memory. 

The  physician  now  turned  to  his  micro¬ 
scope,  his  interest  seemingly  centered  on  a 
new  line  of  investigation.  It  remained  for 
the  attorney  to  endeavor  to  elicit  further 
information  from  the  young  man  who  was, 
in  his  view,  almost  certainly  the  murderer. 
But  he  had  little  success. 

The  net  result  of  the  interview,  when  it 
terminated  half  an  hour  later,  was  that 
Captain  Wicherly  admitted  having  a  clear 
recollection  of  his  quarrel  with  his  sweet¬ 
heart  at  the  railway  station,  admitted  also 
that  he  had  followed  her  to  the  exit  and 
afterward  in  a  taxi-cab  to  the  Barthol 
apartment. 

He  had  seen  Miss  Werth  get  out  of  her  taxi 
and  thought  of  following  her,  but  changed 
his  mind  on  reflecting  that  this  would  be  a 
very  absurd  proceeding. 


“Did  you  know,  or  believe,  that  Miss 
Werth  was  coming  to  this  apartment  to  see 
Mr.  Barthol?” 

“I  thought  of  that  possibility,  but  I 
hoped  that  she  had  gone  instead  to  see  a 
girl  friend  who  has  an  apartment  in  this 
building  down  on  the  fifth  floor.  I  did 
not  want  to  make  a  fool  of  myself,  so  I  went 
away — and  did  make  a  fool  of  myself  after 
all,”  he  added  disconsolately. 

“Are  you  ready  to  swear  that  you  did  not 
return  a  little  later  and  come  to  this  apart¬ 
ment?”  asked  the  attorney,  with  menacing 
emphasis. 

The  answer  came  reluctantly,  yet  with 
the  appearance  of  simplicity. 

“How  can  I  swear  to  that,  when  I  have 
already  told  you  that  I  have  no  recollection 
of  what  happened  after  I  went  into  that 
place  and  began  to  drink.” 

Then  the  attorney  chanced  a  question — 
based  on  a  shrewd  guess. 

“Is  it  not  true,”  he  said,  “that  you  have 
in  your  possession  a  key  to  the  outside  door 
of  this  apartment?” 

The  young  man’s  expression  showed  that 
this  question  hit  indeed  a  bull’s-eye.  For 
some  moments  he  did  not  answer,  and  the 
color  came  and  went,  while  his  drawn  fea¬ 
tures  and  staring  eyes  showed  that  he  real¬ 
ized  the  appalling  import  of  the  question. 
At  last  he  said, 

“Yes;  I  have  a  key.” 

He  went  on  to  explain  volubly  that  Mr. 
Barthol  had  once  loaned  him  the  key,  one 
time  last  summer,  when  he  was  spending  a 
week-end  at  the  Barthol  Long  Island  place 
— had  loaned  him  the  key,  asking  him  to  go 
to  the  apartment  and  get  some  golf-sticks 
and  have  them  sent  out  to  him.  He  meant 
to  return  the  key,  but  had  forgotten  to  do  so 
when  next  he  saw  Barthol,  and  after  that  he 
had  forgotten  all  about  the  matter. 

“It  was  an  unfortunate  oversight  for  you 
and  for  Barthol,”  commented  the  attorney, 
with  a  sarcastic  intonation.  “It  would  ap¬ 
pear  that  your  subconscious  mind  had  not 
forgotten  about  the  possession  of  the  key.” 

“Good  God!”  cried  the  young  man,  with 
every  appearance  of  horror  in  voice  and 
manner.  “Do  you  believe  that  I  could 
have  come  back  here  and  used  that  key  to 
enter  the  a{>artment  and — and ” 

The  attorney  was  regarding  him  with  a 
stern  face,  but  there  was  a  touch  of  pity 
in  his  voice  as  he  said, 
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“I  am  so  fully  convinced  of  it  that  I  have 
no  alternative  but  to  put  you  under  arrest 
and  have  you  taken  into  custody,  and  then 
take  steps  to  have  you  indicted  as  the 
murderer  of  Leonard  Barthol.” 

.\s  the  accused  man  was  being  sent  from 
the  room,  Dr.  Goodrich  looked  up  from  his 
microscope,  beckoned  the  attorney  to  his 
side  and  said: 

“If  you  don’t  mind,  Webster,  I  think  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  let  Captain  Wicher- 
ly  be  held  where  we  can  get  in  touch  with 
him.  I  think  it  not  unlikely  I  shall  want  to 
'ask  him  a  few  more  questions.” 

“Just  as  you  like,”  assented  the  attorney. 
“He  can  stay  there  in  the  drawing-room 
I  jider  observation.  This  apartment  is 
I  serving  all  the  purposes  of  a  jail  at  present, 
anyway.  We  have  our  suspects  and  mate¬ 
rial  witnesses  scattered  now  through  all  the 
rooms.  If  any  new  applicants  appear,  we 
shall  have  to  ^d  other  quarters  for  them.” 

The  attorney  spoke  facetiously.  He  was 
in  good  mood,  as  one  is  likely  to  be  when 
events  are  developing  as  one  could  wish. 
From  his  standp>oint,  the  elucidation  of 
a  more  or  less  mysterious  murder  represents 
professional  success.  He  was  already  run¬ 
ning  over  in  his  mind  the  available  items  of 
evidence  for  presentation  to  the  grand  jury. 

And  in  point  of  fact  there  seemed  good 
measure  of  justification  for  his  satisfac¬ 
tion.  Starting  out  with  obscure  clues,  ob¬ 
served  only  by  the  medical  examiner,  the  case 
had  develop)^  within  only  a  few  hours  to 
a  stage  at  which  it  could  reasonably  be  said 
that  available  evidence,  if  present^  before 
a  jury,  would  result  in  almost  certain  con¬ 
viction.  The  murder-weapon  had  been 
traced  to  its  owner;  the  owner  himself  had 
been  shown  to  have  a  motive  for  the  crime, 
and  his  presence  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
at  about  the  time  the  crime  was  committed 
was  established  by  his  own  confession. 

It  required  no  very  active  use  of  the 
imagination  to  picture  the  young  man  fol¬ 
lowing  Miss  Werth  into  the  building,  com¬ 
ing  to  the  door  of  the  apartment  almost 
immediately  after  she  had  been  admitted  by 
Barthol  himself,  using  the  key  confessedly 
in  his  possession,  coming  stealthily  down 
the  haU,  p>ast  the  closet  door  where  his 
sister  was  hiding,  and,  after  jjerhaps  seeing 
or  hearing  something  that  brought  his 
jealous  anger  to  white  heat,  gliding  to  the 
little  passageway  and  thrusting  the  pistol 
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against  the  side  of  the  victim,  who  was  stand¬ 
ing  there  pouring  out  a  cocktail. 

The  accused  man  was  just  about  as  tall 
as  the  hypothetical  murderer  Dr.  Goodrich 
had  predicated;  he  was  right-handed,  in 
further  accord  writh  the  physician’s  specifi¬ 
cations.  That  he  should  have  locked  the 
dining-room  door  as  he  went  out,  thus  leav¬ 
ing  his  sweetheart  in  a  desperate  predica¬ 
ment,  seemed  quite  to  accord  with  what 
might  be  supposed  to  be  his  sentiment 
toward  her  at  the  moment.  That  he  should 
then  have  entered  on  a  desperate  debauch 
in  the  endeavor  to  attain  forgetfulness  of 
the  horrible  experience  seemed  an  altogether 
natural  culmination.  Certainly,  any  jury 
would  so  regard  it. 

Meantime,  the  medical  examiner’s 
mind  was  working  along  different 
channels.  After  he  had  devoted  a  minute 
or  so  to  the  new  sp)ecimen  on  the  slide  of  his 
microscope,  he  had  pvaused  and  written  a  few 
sentences  on  a  prescription-blank.  He  had 
slipped  the  note  into  an  envelope,  and  had 
stepped  to  the  door  and  handed  it  to  a 
pvoliceman  on  guard  in  the  hall,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  see  that  it  was  sent  immediately  to 
the  person  addressed.  After  that,  his  further 
work  with  the  micro.scope  had  been  more  or 
less  perfunctory.  He  reexamined  some  of  the 
earlier  specimens,  and  had  every  appearance 
of  being  fully  occupied.  But  in  reality  he 
was  occupied  not  so  much  with  the  micro¬ 
scope  as  with  a  mental  problem.  He  was 
weaving  one  of  those  extraordinary  men¬ 
tal  fabrics,  with  definite  scientific  clues 
for  woof  and  common-sense  inductions  for 
warpj — if  the  figure  le  permitted — which, 
under  his  manipulation,  would  come  to 
have  the  solidity  of  a  material  substance. 

For  material  he  had  the  tangible  clues 
gained  by  his  owm  observ^ation,  combined 
with  the  testimony  of  successive  witnesses. 
With  this  he  was  now  visualizing  the  scenes 
of  the  night  before  in  this  apvartment,  and 
certain  figures  moved  before  his  mental 
vision  as  vividly  as  if  the  whole  thing  were 
a  play  that  he  had  seen  enacted  on  the  stage. 

But  not  all  the  scenes  that  made  up  the 
play  were  quite  so  clear  as  that.  It  was  as 
if  now  and  again  he  had  closed  his  eyes  and 
failed  to  observ’e  the  development  of  the 
plot.  During  those  intervals,  some  very 
salient  actions  might  have  taken  place  to 
change  the  entire  conception  of  the  drama. 


What  went  before  remained  unmodified. 
What  came  after  was  viv'idly  reproduced. 
But  both  prologue  and  sequel  must  be 
fitted  into  an  intermediate  scene — the 
vitally  important  scene  of  the  actual  shoot¬ 
ing — in  which  one  or  another  of  at  least 
four  different  characters,  all  principals  in 
the  play,  might  have  had  the  leading  role. 

But  when  you  have  witnessed  a  play, 
missing  one  vital  scene,  you  may  perhaps 
have  the  gap  in  your  knowledge  supplied 
by  a  witness  whose  eyes  were  not  closed. 
In  the  present  case,  Dr.  Goodrich  had  got  on 
the  track  of  such  a  witness.  The  little  fila¬ 
ment  that  he  had  examined  under  the  micro¬ 
scope,  observation  of  which  had  led  him  to 
write  the  note,  furnished,  so  he  believed, 
the  final  definitive  clue.  All  the  evidence 
had  led  them — as  the  physician  phrased  it 
mentally — to  erect  a  splendid  arch  which 
was,  after  all,  no  arch  at  all,  because  it 
lacked  a  keystone.  The  new  observation 
would  furnish  the  keystone.  And  he  must 
wait  the  coming  of  the  person  to  whom  he 
had  sent  the  note.  In  the  mean  time,  he 
would  spring  a  little  surprise  on  his 
friends. 

“Webster,”  he  said,  when  the  two  were 
alone,  “in  the  course  of  another  hour  or  so 
I  shall  be  able  to  tell  you — or,  at  least,  I  hope 


to  be  able  to  tell  you — who  committed  this 
murder.”  He  smiled  blandly. 

“But — Great  Scott!”  cried  the  attorney. 
“Do  you  mean  to  imply  that  I  do  not  al¬ 
ready  know  who  did  it?” 

The  physician  looked  up  with  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  well-simulated  surprise. 

“Of  course,”  he  said,  with  emphasis.  “You 
don’t  pretend  to  think  you  know,  do  you?” 

“I  certainly  do,”  replied  the  attorney. 
“If  that  young  fellow  is  not  the  man.  I’ll 
agree  to - ” 

“Softly,  softly,”  interrupted  the  physi¬ 
cian.  “Make  no  rash  promises.” 

“But,  man  alive,  the  whole  case  against 
the  young  man  is  built  up  on  evidence  that 
you  have  presented!  All  that  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  will  be  for  you  to  go  on  the  witness- 
stand  and  tell  what  you  saw  through  the 
microscopje,  and  these  young  women  will 
tell  what  they  know,  and - ” 

“Just  so.  But  the  conclusion  of  your 
sentence  is  not  what  you  intended  it  to  be. 
For  if  1  tell — as,  of  course,  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  do — all  that  I  have  seen  through  the 
microscope,  that  young  man  would  probably 
be  much  less  in  jeopardy  than  he  appears  to 
be  at  the  present;  and  if  the  young  women 
tell — ”  The  physician  paused,  as  if  a  new 
thought  had  come  to  him.  “By  the  way,” 
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And  now  that  there  waa  total  lilence,  Mn.  Bartkol  (till  did  not  move.  Apparently  (he 
waa  loat  in  profound  meditation. 
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he  said  in  an  altered  tone  of  voice,  “might 
it  not  be  a  good  idea  for  us  to  fill  in  the  next 
hour  or  so — while  I  am  waiting  for  some  one 
— by  having  another  little  confab  with  each 
(rf  the  young  women  you  have  under  guard? 
If  v-ou  don’t  mind,  suppose  you  send  for 
Miss  Wicherlv.” 


WHEN  Miss  Wicherly  appeared  a  few 
minutes  later,  she  looked  a  shade 


»  *  minutes  later,  she  looked  a  shade 
more  worn  and  anxious  than  she  had  during 
the  earlier  interview,  but  no  less  beautiful. 
Her  nerves  were  under  better  control,  largely, 
perhapts,  because  she  had  had  a  little  time  in 
which  to  call  on  her  reserve  fund  of  wil4)ower . 

“Miss  Wicherly,”  said  the  jAysician, 
“you  told  us  this  morning  that  your  brother 
had  loaned  hk  pistol  to  Mr.  Barthol.  Your 
brother  himself,  however,  assures  us  that  he 
has  no  recollection  of  any  such  transaction. 
How  do  you  explain  the  discrepancy?” 

The  girl  replied  without  a  momoit’s 
hesitation  r 

“There  k  no  actual  discrepancy.  I  did 
not  speak  quite  accurately  when  I  said  my 
brother  had  loaned  the  pktol.  In  point  of 
fact,  I  brought  the  pktol  to  Mr.  Barthol 
when  I  came  here  last  evening.  I  did  not 
speak  to  my  brother  about  it.  I  had  called 
at  hk  studio,  and  I  stayed  there  a  little 
while  after  he  had  gone  out.  Then  I  hap>- 
pened  to  think  about  Mr.  Barthol  wanting 
the  pistol;  so  I  took  it,  meaning  to  tell  Jack 
about  it  afterward.” 

“Where  did  you  find  the  pistol?” 

“I  knew  where  it  was  kept.  It  was  in  the 
holster,  hanging  up  in  the  closet  where  my 
brother  keeps  some  of  hk  clothing.” 

“Your  brother  k  an  artist,  I  believe.  Has 
he,  perhaps,  in  this  same  closet  articles  of 
wardrobe  that  he  might  use  in  costuming 
modek  or  for  some  similar  purpose?” 

“No;  only  some  suits  of  his  own.” 

“Is  there  a  fur  coat  or  a  fur-lined  coat 
in  the  closet — or  in  the  studio?” 

“No;  my  brother  has  no  such  coat.” 

“And  when  you  came  here  last  night, 
bringing  the  pktol,  what  did  you  wear  in 
the  way  of  wraps?” 

“Just  the  same  coat  that  I  wore  thk 
morning  and  a  fox  stole.  They  are  in  the 
other  room  there  now.” 

The  physician  was  silent  for  some  mo¬ 
ments.  He  had  the  app>earance  of  one  who 
hesitated  to  ask  a  question  that  is  in  hk 
mind.  Finally  he  said. 


“Miss  Wicherly,  I  believe  you  were  in 
Eurc^  during  the  war,  and  had  some  ser¬ 
vice  as  a  canteen-worker  and  emergency 
nurse?”  As  the  girl  nodded  assent,  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “Probably  you  learned  there  how 
to  use  a  military  pistol?” 

The  girl  appeared  to  find  the  question  dis¬ 
concerting. 

“Almost  every  one  knows  something  about 
the  use  of  a  pktol,”  she  answered. 

“Not  every  one  knows  how  to  work  a 
modom  automatic,”  corrected  the  physi¬ 
cian.  “Do  you  happ>en  to  know  how  to 
cock  the  pktol  and  thus  make  it  ready  for 
actkm?” 

The  girl  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

“I  do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert,”  she 
said  candidly,  “but  I  do  know  how  to  make 
a  pktol  harmless  by  moving  the  safety- 
clutch  lever.” 

“Ah,  that  is  the  point  I  had  in  mind,” 
said  the  pAysician.  “WTiat  I  chiefly  want^ 
to  ask  was  whether  you  looked  at  the  safety- 
catch  last  night  when  you  took  the  pistol 
from  the  holster  and — I  suppose — put  it 
in  your  bag  to  bring  it  here.  Do  you 
remember?” 

“I  remember  very  dktinctly,”  the  giri 
affirmed.  “I  would  not  care  to  handle  a  pis¬ 
tol  without  first  seeing  that  it  was  adjusted 
so  that  it  could  not  be  discharged  acciden¬ 
tally.” 

“Did  the  safety-clutch  appear  to  be  in 
good  working  order?” 

“Yes;  it  worked  perfectly.” 

“What  did  Mr.  Barthol  do  with  the  pktcfl 
when  you  gave  it  to  him  after  wu  came 
here  laist  night?” 

“He  put  it  on  the  sideboard,  there  at  the 
farther  end,  near  the  door.”  The  girl  indi¬ 
cated  with  her  hand.  “It  was  still  lying 
there  when  I  came  away.” 

The  physician  had  risen  and  walked 
round  the  table  and  stood  beside  the  side¬ 
board. 

“Any  one  who  came  through  the  room 
here  would  naturally  see  the  pistol,”  he 
ranarked.  “If  one  happened  to  be  angry 
with  some  cme  in  the  little  den  just  beyond 
that  door,  one  could  snatch  up  the  pistol, 
and  in  two  steps  could  be  where  he  could 
use  it  effectively.  That,  apparently,  k  just 
what  some  one  did.” 

He  turned  and  advanced  a  step  or  two 
toward  the  young  woman.  Then,  after  an 
impressive  pause,  he  said, 
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“Miss  Wicherly,  who,  in  your  opinion, 
was  the  person  who  came  through  the  room 
and  took  up  the  pistol  and  fired  that  shot?” 

The  girl  had  apparently  expected  the 
question.  She  seemed  to  brace  herself,  her 
body  stiffened,  her  hands  clutched  together 
tightly. 

“How  could  I  p)ossibly  know?”  she  an¬ 
swered.  “I  told  you  that  I  heard  some  one 
come  by  as  I  stood  there  in  the  closet,  but 
I  did  not  see  who  it  was.” 

“So  I  recall,”  said  the  physician  quietly. 
“But  I  wanted  to  make  certain  that  you 
were  not  in  a  position  to  refute  the  testi¬ 
mony  and  evidence  that  have  led  my  friend 
here,  the  prosecuting  attorney,  to  conclude 
that  this  person — he  who  came  so  stealthily 
down  the  hall,  past  the  door  of  the  closet, 
came  through  this  room,  seized  the  pistol 
and  committed  the  murder — was  your 
brother.  Captain  Wicherly.” 

Again  the  girl’s  manner  and  appearance 
suggested  that  she  had  braced  herself 
against  an  expected  challenge  or  imputa¬ 
tion.  Without  a  moment’s  hesitation  she 
responded, 

“But  my  brother  had  gone  to  Philadel¬ 
phia;  therefore  he  cannot  have  been  here.” 

“Your  brother  had  planned  to  go  to  Phila¬ 
delphia,  but  had  not  gone.  By  his  own  con¬ 
fession  he  went  only  as  far  as  the  station, 
and  then,  for  certain  reasons,  turned  back, 
and  presently  came  to  this  building.” 

The  girl’s  excitement  was  now  obvdous. 

“Did  my  brother  tell  you  that?”  she  de¬ 
manded. 

“He  did.  He  admits  that  he  follow’ed  his 
sweetheart  from  the  station,  and  that  he 
had  a  key  with  which  he  could  let  himelf 
into  this  apartment,” 

The  girl’s  appearance  was  that  of  e.\- 
treme  p>anic.  Yet  she  made  no  movement, 
except  to  clutch  and  unclutch  her  hands. 

“He  did  not  say — he  could  not  say — that 
he  came  here  after — and  used  the  pistol?” 
she  demanded  eagerly. 

The  physician  shook  his  head. 

“No;  he  does  not  explicitly  admit  that  he 
remembers  doing  that.  But  he  has  been 
under  the  influence  of  some  drug,  and  he 
does  not  remember  all  that  happened  by 
any  manner  or  means.” 

The  girl  sprang  to  her  feet  now,  and  cried 
out  eagerly: 

“He  could  not  remember  doing  that — for 
he  did  not  do  it!  He  did  not  come  here. 
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No  one  came  here  except  Dora  Werth,  and 
what  I  told  you  about  a  second  person  lock¬ 
ing  the  door  was  not  true.  I  myself  was 
that  second  person.  No  one  else  was  here.” 

And  now.  the  attorney  was  on  his  feet  also. 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,”  he  cried,  “that 
you  did  this  thing?  Are  you  confessing  to 
this  murder  ?’  ’  The  girl  cringed  at  the  word , 
but  she  rallied  bravely. 

“I  have  no  alternative,”  she  said,  “but 
to  admit  now  that  some  one  is  falsely 
accused.” 

“Do  you  mean,  then,  that  you  brought 
the  pistol  here  intending  to  shoot  Mr.  Bar- 
thol?” 

“Oh,  no;  not  that!”  the  girl  cried.  “I  had 
no  such  thought  when  I  came  here.  It  was 
only  when  that  other  girl  came  and — and 
I  realized  that  he  was  not  true  to  me.  Then 
I  lost  myself,  and  I  hardly  knew  what  I  did. 

I  just  was — well,  crazy  with  anger.  I  did 
not  know  what  I  was  doing.”  She  paused, 
settled  slowly  into  the  chair.  “And,  oh, 

I  have  been  so  unhappy  ever  since!”  she  i 

moaned,  as  she  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands. 

ILJ  ERE,  then,  was  an  utterly  disconcert- 
ing  development.  The  girl  who  had 
made  the  amazing  confession  was  for  a  time 
in  a  condition  closely  bordering  on  hysteria ; 
but  when  she  rallied  sufficiently  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  she  reaffirmed  the  confession  with  : 

convincing — or,  at  least,  elaborate — amplifi¬ 
cation  of  details.  She  avowed  her  willing¬ 
ness  to  sign  a  written  confession,  even  pro¬ 
fessed  an  eagerness  to  accept  whatever  pun¬ 
ishment  might  be  meted  out  to  her.  In  any 
event,  she  did  not  care  to  live  now  that  the 
man  she  loved  was  dead.  ‘ 

“Curious  the  way  these  women  have  of  Ij 

showing  their  affection,  isn’t  it?”  said  We*:-  J 

ster  in  an  undertone  to  his  associate. 

“Women  are  queer  cattle,”  admitted  the  i 

physician.  “In  which  they  are  wonderfully  . 

like  men.”  There  was  just  the  suspicion  of  i 

a  smile,  or  at  least  a  suggestive  twinkle  of  J 

the  eyes,  accompanying  the  comment.  ' 

“W’ebster,  affairs  appear  to  be  developing.  . 

Suppose  we  let  this  young  woman  go  back 
and  call  in  Miss  Werth.  Possibly  she  will 
now  have  something  of  additional  interest  ) 

to  tell  us.” 

“I  don’t  know  that  we  need  care  much 
what  she  has  to  tell  us  after  what  we  have  i- 

heard.  With  a  full  confession  in  evidence. 
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the  case  appears  to  be  closed.  But  let  us 
see  the  young  woman  by  all  means.” 

“I  have  a  sort  of  hunch  that  she  will  en¬ 
tertain  us,”  said  the  physician  cheerily. 

To  which  the  lawyer  responded  in  sar¬ 
castic  tones  that  to  entertain  people  was 
the  young  woman’s  business. 

The  physician’s  “hunch”  proved  correct. 
The  tall  blonde,  summoned  for  another  in¬ 
terview,  did  indeed  entertain  her  questioners, 
but  quite  differently  from  the  way  the  law¬ 
yer  probably  had  in  mind.  Under  skilful 
guidance  of  the  physician  she  was  led  to 
make  several  admissions  that  tended  to 
reveal  her  conduct  of  the  evening  before  in 
a  somewhat  less  favorable  light  than  that 
in  which  it  had  first  been  presented. 

But  the  climax  came  when  the  physician 
told  the  girl  that  her  lover,  Captain  Wich- 
erly,  had  admitted  following  her  from  the 
station,  and  had  been  placed  under  arrest 
charged  with  the  murder. 

Then  the  girl  did  an  astonishing  thing. 
She  sprang  to  her  feet  and,  with  a  theatrical 
Sourish  and  a  toss  of  the  head  that  made  the 
wonderful  mass  of  bobljed  hair  flow  in 
billows  about  her  face,  she  declared  that  her 
lover  was  absolutely  innocent.  She  had 
told  the  stor>'  of  some  one  coming  and 
thrusting  the  pistol  in  at  the  door  and  firing 
the  .shot  in  order  to  shield  herself,  but  now, 
since  suspicion  had  been  cast  on  another 
lierson,  she  would  tell  the  truth.  It  was  she 
herself  who  had  fired  the  shot.  She  had 
acted  in  self-defense.  She  had  not  meant  to 
kill  him,  only  to  frighten  him,  but  the  pistol 
was  discharged  while  she  held  it,  trying  to 
keep  him  away,  and  he  had  fallen  dead. 

Physician  and  lawyer  exchanged  glances. 

“Confusion  worse  confounded,”  muttered 
the  attorney’. 

The  physician  addressed  the  girl  casually*. 

“And  then  you  went  quietly  out,”  he  said, 
“and  locked  yourself  in  by  turning  the  key 
in  the  dining-room  door - ” 

The  girl’s  confusion  would  have  been  lu¬ 
dicrous  under  less  tragic  circumstances.  She 
gasped  two  or  three  times,  and  her  big  blue 
ey’es  widened  to  absurd  dimensions.  But 
her  wits  were  working,  and  in  a  moment  she 
explained: 

“Oh,  you  mean  what  I  told  you  alx)ut 
l>eing  locked  in?  Well,  you  see,  I  just  made 
that  up.  I — I  wasn’t  locked  in  at  all.” 

To  this  the  physician  replied,  in  a  non¬ 
committal  tone,  that  it  certainly  was  a  rath¬ 


er  ingenious  piece  of  invention.  But,  in  an 
undertone  to  the  lawyer,  who  had  be^oned 
him  aside,  he  added, 

“Well,  it  is  interesting,  isn’t  it?” 

“Interesting!”  exclaimed  the  attorney. 
“Interesting!  This  murder  case  is  develop¬ 
ing  into  a  farce-comedy.  Are  there  any 
other  p)eople,  do  you  suppose,  who  can  come 
round  and  casually  admit  that  they  did  the 
shooting?” 

“Well,  since  you  mention  it,”  said  the 
physician,  “there  is  one  other  occupant  of 
this  improvised  jail  of  yours  who  might 
possibly  entertain  us  a  little  further.” 

“You  mean  the  victim’s  wife,  I  suppose. 
Since  you  seem  to  be  in  facetious  mood,  per¬ 
haps  you  would  suggest  sending  for  her. 
You  think,  perhaps,  she  also  will  confess  to 
being  the  murderer?”  The  tone  was  sar¬ 
castic.  The  attorney  was  distinctly  out  of 
humor. 

“I  think  that  she  had  more  tangible  and 
more  compelling  motives  for  doing  the  mur¬ 
der  than  any  other  of  the  persons  whom  we 
know  to  be  involved  in  the  crime,”  said  the 
physician,  speaking  now  quite  seriously. 

“Well,  motives  alone  don’t  carry  us  far,” 
growled  the  attorney.  “And  as  Mrs.  Bar- 
thol  is  known  to  have  been  out  on  Long 
Island,  forty  miles  or  so  away,  it  doesn’t 
seem  likely  that  she  fired  the  pistol,  does  it?” 

“Suppose  we  call  her  in  and  see  what  she 
has  to  say  about  that,”  suggested  the  phy¬ 
sician.  “Or,  no;  suppose  we  go  out  and 
take  a  little  walk  in  the  park  and  talk  things 
over  a  bit.”  He  looked  at  his  watch  as  he 
spoke;  appeared  to  make  a  calculation,  and 
added,  “I  shall  be  better  prepared  to  have 
our  little  talk  with  Mrs.  Barthol  after,  let 
us  say,  about  another  half-hour.” 

A  FEW  moments  later,  as  the  two  men 
were  passing  through  the  drawing-room 
on  their  way  out.  Captain  Wicherly  accosted 
them. 

“Gentlemen,”  he  said,  speaking  with 
great  deliberation  and  manifestly  control¬ 
ling  his  voice  with  an  effort,  “gentlemen, 
I  have  been  thinking  the  matter  over,  and 
I  begin  to  remember  things  that  I  could  not 
recall  when  I  talked  with  you.  And  there 
were  some  things  that  I  do  recall  that  I  did 
not  tell  you.  I  realize  now  that  by  keeping 
silent  I  am  involv’ing  persons  who  are  inno¬ 
cent.  I  cannot  and  will  not  do  that.  I  wish 
to  tell  you  that  what  you  have  charged  is 
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absolutely  true.  I  followed  Miss  Werth 
here  last  night,  and  let  myself  in  with  the 
key  and  went  back  there  and  shot  that  man 
with  the  pistol,  just  as  you  said  I  did.  And 
no  one  else  had  anything  whatever  to  do 
with  the  crime.  I  alone  did  it,  and  I  am 
ready  to  take  my  medicine.” 

The  attorney  was  on  the*{X)int  of  abrupt 
speech,  but  the  physician  raised  his  hand 
and  besought  silence. 

“All  right,  Captain  VVicherly,”  he  said. 
“A  little  later  we  will  take  your  full  con¬ 
fession,  if  it  seems  necessary.  Just  now  we 
have  another  matter  in  hand.”  And,  beck¬ 
oning  the  attorney  to  follow  him,  he  went 
out,  leaving  the  third  self-confessed  murderer 
of  Mr.  Barthol  gazing  after  them  in  blank 
astonishment. 

I^R  perhaps  (ifteen  or  twenty  minutes 
the  men  walked  along  a  path  near  the 
border  of  Central  Park,  and  no  word  was 
spoken  about  the  case. 

It  was  a  splendid  day  for  the  season, 
clear  and  windless,  just  cold  enough  to 
make  sunshine  agreeable.  The  leaves  had 
mostly  fallen,  giving  clearer  \'iews  of  the 
wooded  vistas.  One  could  see  flocks  of 
ducks  and  a  swan  or  two  in  the  lake. 

Once  or  twice  the  physician  paused  to 
watch  the  antics  of  a  nuthatch  creeping 
with  abrupt,  erratic,  machinelike  motion 
about  the  trunk  of  an  elm. 

“Odd  how  he  seems  to  defy  gravitation,” 
he  commented,  as  one  of  the  gray-mantled, 
black-capped  midgets  went  creeping  along 
the  under  side  of  a  big  horizontal  limb. 

“Perhaps  he  has  heard  about  Einstein 
and  knows  that  gra\'itation  is  out  of  fash¬ 
ion.”  laughed  the  attorney. 

The  physician  regarded  his  companion 
with  an  expression  of  boyish  amusement 
that  was  likely  to  forecast  some  unexpected 
philosophical  comment. 

“Does  it  occur  to  you,  Webster,”  he  said 
presently,  “that  you  and  I,  in  our  capacity 
of  official  sleuths,  are  just  now  more  or  less 
in  the  position  of  that  nuthatch — seeing  our 
world  upside  down?” 

“I  don’t  quite  get  you.” 

“The  point  is  simply  that,  under  normal 
conditions,  we  have  to  do  with  suspects  who 
are  probably  guilty  and  who  deny  their 
guilt;  but  now  we  have  to  do  with  a  bunch 
of  suspects  who  prove  themselves  innocent 
by  admitting  their  guilt.” 
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The  attorney  did  not  appear  to  find  the 
explanation  illuminative. 

“.Ml  of  which  is  just  about  as  clear  as 
Einstein,”  he  commented  ironically. 

“Let  us  sit  down  on  this  Ijench  here  in  the 
sun,  where,  we  can  breathe  in  a  good  lot  of 
ozone  to  keep  our  brains  fresh,  while  we 
examine  our  paradox  and  see  if  we  can  make 
our  world  turn  right  side  up — as  the  nut¬ 
hatch  does  when  he  wanders  round  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  limb,”  suggested  the  physi¬ 
cian,  eying  his  companion  amusedly. 

The  lawyer  readily  assented,  and  the 
physician  launched  at  once  into  what  he 
facetiously  described  as  a  disquisition  on 
relativity. 

“There  is  nothing  new  alx>ut  the  funda¬ 
mental  idea  of  relativity,  is  there?”  he  de¬ 
manded,  and  then  imm^ialely  supplied  the 
answer  by  pointing  out  that  he  himself, 
in  common  ^\•ith  other  youths  of  his  genera¬ 
tion,  had  been  brought  up  on  Herbert 
Spencer’s  famous  essay  on  the  relativity  of 
knowledge. 

“Nothing  ever  helped  me  more,”  he 
stated,  speaking  very  earnestly.  “I  find 
that  the  fundamental  idea  about  the  rel¬ 
ativity  of  knowledge — the  conception  that 
we  cannot  know  anything  in  its  entirety, 
that  all  knowledge  is  contingent  on  some 
other  item  of  knowledge,  that  we  never  can 
be  absolutely  sure — is  of  the  utmost  value 
in  its  application  to  affairs  of  ever>’-day  life. 
Einstein  would  appear  to  have  carried  the 
idea  to  its  ultimate  goal.  Others  have  ap- 
jKared  to  concede  that  certain  fundamental 
concepts  of  time  and  space  must  lie  admitted 
as  absolutely  true.  He  challenges  these  con¬ 
cepts  along  with  all  the  others.  Let  us  see 
how  the  idea  of  relativity  applies  to  the 
little  human  drama  the  observation  of  which 
happens  to  be  the  task  of  this  particular 
day  for  you  and  me.” 

“  That  is  precisely  the  aspect  of  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  relativity  that  interests  me  at  the 
moment,”  said  the  attorney  emphatically. 
“.And  I  am  p>articularly  interested  to  hear 
you  elucidate  the  proposition  that  you  have 
just  made — to  the  effect  that  our  suspects 
have  proved  themselves  innocent  by  de¬ 
claring  themselves  guilty.” 

The  physician  had  crossed  his  knee.and  was 
leaning  back  complacently,  with  folded  arms. 

“Let  us  get  directly  down  to  cases,”  he 
said.  “Let  us  consider  our  suspects  in¬ 
dividually  and  collectively;  and  at  the  outset 
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ask  ourselves  why  they  were  led  to  make 
their  respective  confessions.  I  will  put  it 
in  the  form  of  a  question:  Why,  in  ytour 
opinion,  did  Miss  Wicherly  confess  that  she 
shot  Barthol?” 

“I  think  it  fairly  easy  to  answer  that,” 
replied  the  attorney.  “Or,  at  least,  it  would 
be  easy,  if  we  had  not  the  other  conflicting 
confessions  to  consider.” 

“Suppjose  we  forgot  those  others  for  the 
moment  and  fake  up  each  confession  by 
itself.  I  should  like  to  have  you  tell  me 
how  each  one  would  strike  you  if  it  had  been 
presented  as  a  unique  confession.  What 
about  Miss  Wicherly?” 

“She  strikes  me  as  an  intelligent,  con¬ 
scientious  sort  (rf  girl,  with  a  well-developed 
sense  of  duty  and  great  affection  for  her 
brother.  The  early  interview  seemed  to 
bring  this  out,  and  it  w’as  obvious  enough 
that  she  was  greatly  moved  when  the  sug¬ 
gestion  was  made  that  her  brother  might 
have  done  the  thing.  And  when  she  learned, 
at  our  second  interview,  that  her  brother 
was  actually  charged  with  the  crime,  the 
elemental  sense  of  justice  that  is  very  strong 
in  women,  combined  with  affection  for  her 
brother,  brought  her  instantly  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to 
confess  what  she  had  done.” 

The  physician  nodded. 

“In  a  word,  then,”  he  said,  “Miss  Wich¬ 
erly  confessed  in  order  to  save  her  brother. 
Very  well;  let  it  go  at  that  for  the  moment. 
Why  did  Miss  Werth  confess?” 

NOW  we  begin  to  get  into  complica¬ 
tions,”  said  the  attorney,  frowning. 
“It  was  all  plain  sailing  when  we  had  just  one 
confession.  But  now  comes  along  this  other 
girl  and  declares  that  she  did  the  shooting. 
I  admit  myself  simply  stumped  by  that.” 

“Of  course,”  said  the  physician  cheerily. 
“That  is  what  gives  our  world  the  upside- 
down  effect  we  were  talking  about.  But 
what  I  am  suggesting  is  that  you  tell  me 
how  each  confession  would  strike  you  if 
you  were  to  consider  it  independently — 
how  it  would  strike  the  jury,  let  us  say.  For 
the  moment  we  are  through  with  Miss 
Wicherly.  Let  us  assume  that  she  has  not 
confessed  at  all,  and  that  now  Miss  Werth 
comes  forward  and  attempts  to  clear  up 
the  case  for  us  by  admitting  that  she  held 
the  pistol  which,  in  a  scuffle,  was  discharged 
accidentally,  killing  her  friend.  Considering 


all  the  circumstances  just  as  we  know  them 
— or  as  far  as  we  think  we  know’  them — 
what  would  be  your  explanation  of  the  girl’s 
reason  for  making  this  confession  just  when 
she  did?” 

“With  that  qualification,”  said  the  at¬ 
torney  a  little  dubiously,  “I  think  we  can 
answer  the  question  rather  satisfactorily. 
Dora  is  very’  much  in  love  with  Captain 
Wicherly.  She  also  is  intelligent,  and,  like 
every  other  woman,  she  has  a  profound 
underlying  sense  of  duty  and  abiding  spirit 
of  altruism — however  it  may  be  obscured 
at  any  given  moment.  I  am  practically 
quoting  you  as  to  this;  so  I  know  j’ou  agree. 
Well,  to  make  the  application,  Dora  saw 
that  her  lover  was  compromised,  charged 
writh  the  crime  and  by  way  of  going  to 
jail;  she  realized  instantly  that  the  only 
way  she  could  save  him  was  by  telling  the 
truth.  So  she  blurted  out  a  confession.” 

“She  didn’t  exactly  blurt  it  out,”  cor¬ 
rected  the  physician.  “She  weighed  her 
words  pretty  carefully.  You  doubtless  re¬ 
call  that  she  made  a  story’  that,  if  told  to 
a  jury,  would  probably  result  in  her  ac¬ 
quittal  on  the  ground  of  self-defense.  How¬ 
ever,  let  that  go  for  the  moment.  The 
essential  thing  is  that  she  did  confess,  and 
that,  according  to  your  owm  interpretation, 
she  was  led  to  make  the  confession  in  order 
to  save  her  lover.  Captain  Wicherly’.  Now, 
it  remains  only’  to  e.xplain  w’hy  Captain 
Wicherly  himself  confessed,  considering  his 
confession  as  if  no  other  had  been  made. 

“That  is  precisely  the  difficulty,”  ob¬ 
jected  the  attorney.  “One  can’t  consider 
it  independently,  because  one  knows  about 
the  other  confession.  That  problem  of  rel¬ 
ativity  of  y’ours  comes  in.” 

The  physician  laughed. 

“As  a  law’yer,  y’ou  ought  not  to  be 
troubled  by  that.  Half  of  your  time  is 
occupied  in  try’ing  to  make  a  jury’  see  one 
side  of  the  problem  and  forget  that  there  is 
another  side.  Just  imagine  yourself  in 
court,  and  assume  that  the  judge  has  ruled 
out  all  the  ex’idence  relating  to  a  confession 
by  Miss  Werth  or  Miss  Wicherly’.  There 
remains  only’  one  susjject.  Captain  Wicherly, 
and  he  has  stepped  forward  and  confess^ 
that  he  did  the  murder.  You  wish  to  make 
it  clear  to  the  jury  why’  the  young  man 
has  ceased  to  deny  his  guilt  and  has  been 
led  to  confess.  Wiiat  is  your  explanation?” 

“On  that  basis,”  said  the  lawy’er,  “I  can 
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explain  it  readily  enough.  It  is  quite  clear 
that  the  young  man  confessed  because  he 
realized  that  his  sweetheart  was  compro¬ 
mised  by  the  very  fact  of  her  presence.  He 
thought  the  only  way  to  save  her  from  the 
humiliation  of  arrest  and  jierhaps  ultimate 
conviction  was  to  acknowledge  what  he  had 
done.” 

“Bravo!”  cried  the  physician.  “You  have 
explained  the  situation  just  as  I  expected 
you  to,  and,  indeed,  in  what  seems  a  simple 
and  logical  way.  Briefly,  Miss  VVicherly 
and  Miss  Werth  confessed  in  order  to  save 
Captain  VVicherly,  and  he  confessed  in  order 
to  save  Miss  Werth.  So  far  so  good.  But 
DOW  we  are  confronted  with  the  practical 
a^)ect  of  our  problem  of  relativity.  So  long 
as  you  consider  each  confession  inde¬ 
pendently,  you  are  dealing  with  something 
that  seems  a  simple  and  elemental  and,  if 
you  wish,  an  absolute  truth.  Miss  VVicherly 
shot  Barthol — and  there  you  are!  Miss 
Werth  shot  Barthol — again  there  you  are! 
Captain  VVicherly  shot  Barthol — yet  again 
there  you  are!  Each  statement,  taken  by 
itself,  is  quite  conclusive.  Of  course  the  law 
does  not  permit  the  jury  to  give  a  verdict 
(rf  murder  in  the  first  degree  on  the  mere 
confession  of  the  criminal;  but  in  each  of 
these  cases  we  could  find  corroborative  evd- 
dence,  and  three  separate  juries,  each  hear¬ 
ing  only  one  confession,  with  the  corroljora- 
tive  evidence  that  you  could  readily  supply, 
would  bring  in  verdicts  of  ‘guilty  as  charged 
in  the  indictment.’  But  if  the  verdict  is 
just  in  one  case,  it  must  lie  wrong  in  the 
other  two  cases.” 

“Quite  so,”  muttered  the  attorney.  “That 
I  is  where  we  are  up  a  tree.” 

“Up  a  tree,  and  on  the  under  side  of  the 
limb  upside  down,”  admitted  the  physician. 
“In  other  words,  that  is  where  our  problem 
in  relativity  comes  in.  But  after  all,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  an  easy  thing  for  the  nut¬ 
hatch  to  run  round  the  limb  and  come  to 
the  upper  side,  and  in  so  doing  put  his  topsy¬ 
turvy  world  to  rights.-  .■\n<l  I  think  we  can 
solve  our  little  problem  in  relativity  quite 
as  easily.” 

“I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  you  think  so,” 
muttered  the  attorney  sarcastically.  “Go 
ahead  and  run  round  the  limb.  I  am 
watching.” 

“Very  well.  How  does  this  strike  your 
mental  vision?  Holding  to  each  and  all  of 
the  interpretations  you  have  just  given  as 
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to  the  motives  for  confession  of  the  three 
suspects,  suppose  we  shift  our  mental  view 
in  this  wise:  You  have  suggested  to  your 
hypothetical  jury  that  Miss  VVicherly,  wish¬ 
ing  to  save  her  brother,  and  knowing  him 
to  be  innocent,  confesses  the  truth  that  she 
fired  the  fatal  shot.  Suppose  we  merely 
paraphrase  this  statement  by  saying  that 
Miss  VVicherly,  believing  her  brother  to  be 
guilty  and  wishing  to  save  him,  confesses 
falsely  that  she  fired  the  fatal  shot.  Make 
the  same  interpretation  in  the  case  of  Miss 
Werth.  She  believes  Captain  Wicherly  to 
be  guilty  and  she  wishes  to  save  him,  and 
so  she  falsely  admits  her  own  guilt.  And, 
passing  on  to  the  captain,  we  find,  from  our 
altered  view-pxjint,  that  he  believes  Miss 
Werth  to  be  guilty  and  he  wishes  to  save  her, 
and  so  he  falsely  admits  that  he  did  the 
shooting.” 

“Jerusalem!”  murmured  the  attorney. 
“I  begin  to  see  where  we  are  landing.” 

“We  are  landing  on  the  upper  side  of  the 
limb,  heads  erect;  and  our  problem  of 
relativity  has  shown  us  that  each  of  the 
three  self-confessed  murderers  is  innocent, 
inasmuch  as  the  two  women  think  the  man 
guilty  and  the  man  thinks  one  of  the  women 
guilty — which,  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
statement,  implies  that  no  one  of  the  three 
is  guilty.  The  three  confessions  taken  to¬ 
gether  thus  eliminate  the  three  suspects, 
proving  further,  I  may  ad»l,  that,  in  addition 
to  being  themselves  innocent,  no  one  of 
them  knows  who  the  guilty  person  may  Ije.” 

The  physician  was  now  smiling  broadly, 
evidently  amused  at  the  effect  of  his 
disquisition. 

“Nice  little  demonstration  of  the  value 
of  relativity,  isn’t  it?”  he  queried  presently. 

VV'hen  VV'ebster  is  ver)'  much  puzzled,  he 
has  a  way  of  caressing  his  right  eyebrow. 
The  present  occasion  appeared  to  fje  one 
calling  for  this  maneuver. 

“Relativity  be  hanged!”  he  said  presently. 
“If  your  psychology  is  right,  then  all  our 
work  so  far  to-day,  following  up  all  your 
lovely  clues,  has  1^  us  precisely  nowhere.” 

The  physician’s  amusement  was  even 
more  in  evidence  than  before. 

“  ‘Psychology’’  is  such  a  big  word!”  he 
demurred.  “Let  us  fall  back  on  old-fash¬ 
ioned  ‘common  sense.’  Basing  our  case  on 
that,  do  you  not  think  I  am  right?” 

“I  would  like  to  think  alxjut  it  a  while,” 
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declared  the  attorney.  “I  hate  to  think 
we  have  followed  up  a  lot  trf  splendid  clues, 
proved  them  correct,  run  the  criminals  to 
earth,  got  three  of  them  to  confess — and 
then  must  admit  that  we  are  right  where 
we  started  and  know  nothing  about  the 
crime.” 

“Well,  if  I  had  to  admit  anything  like 
that,  I  shouldn’t  care  much  for  it,  either,” 
concurred  the  physician.  “But  who  made 
any  such  concession?  I  shall  prove  to  you 
very  soon  that  your  -description  does  not 
apply  at  all  to  the  kind  of  world  I  see  from 
the  perch  on  top  ol  the  limb.  But  before 
we  come  to  that,  I  want  to  back  up  the 
common-sense  interpretation  I  have  just 
made  by  pronng  to  you  in  a  more  direct 
way  that  no  one  of  our  three  confessees — 
if  there  isn’t  such  a  word,  there  should  be — 
is  guilty  of  the  crime  confessed.” 

“You  claim  to  be  able  to  prove  this 
directly?” 

“By  such  evidence  as  you  accept  in  court 
as  being  direct  and  demonstrative.  The 
testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  in  short,”  de¬ 
clared  the  physician. 

“You  mean  that  you  can  produce  an  eye¬ 
witness  to  the  crime?”  The  tone  expres^ 
frank  incredulity. 

“Not  quite  that.  I  can  prove  to  you  just 
when  the  crime  was  committed,  and  then, 
by  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses,  prove 
that  two  at  least  of  the  suspects  were  no- 
w’here  near  the  Barthol  residence  at  the 
time  of  the  murder.  The  third  suspect  was 
present,  it  is  true,  but  I  shall  readily  con- 
\'ince  you  that  she  did  not  do  the  shooting. 
Nor,  for  that  matter,  does  she  know  who 
did  it.” 

AS  THE  physician  spoke,  he  was  opening 
a  little  hand-bag  he  had  brought  from 
the  apartment.  A  moment  later  he  held  a 
gold  watch  in  the  palm  of  his  hand,  with  the 
face  toward  his  companion. 

“Just  what  time  do  you  read  by  the  face 
of  that  watch,  Webster?”  he  asked. 

“Four  minutes  after  one.  What  about  it?” 

“That  happens  to  be  precisely  the  time 
at  which  the  murder  took  place.” 

“I  hear  you  saying  that;  but  how  do  you 
prove  it?  I  had  supposed  that  the  thing 
was  done  much  earlier.” 

“How  could  you  suppose  that,  when  we 
have  Mrs.  Barthol ’s  testimony,  supported 
by  that  of  the  telephone  operator,  that  Bar¬ 


thol  responded  to  the  telephone-call  at  one 
o’clock?” 

The  attorney  grinned  rather  sheepishly. 

“Ah,  for  the  moment  I  had  forgotten 
that,”  he  admitted. 

“It  is  a  very  important  thing  to  remem¬ 
ber,”  said  the  {Aysician  quietly.  “You 
overlooked  it  because,  at  the  moment,  you 
were  thinking  about  the  more  recent  t^i- 
mony  of  Miss  Wicherly  as  to  the  second 
person  who  came  down  the  hall  while  she 
was  hiding  in  the  closet.  Your  thought  was 
that  this  person  did  the  shooting  and  did 
it  pretty  soon  after  entering  the  room. 
There  lurked  in  your  mind  the  recollection 
that  Miss  Wicherly  fixed  the  time  at  not 
long  after  nine  o'clock.  But  doubtless  you 
recall  that  she  said  nothing  about  hearing 
any  pistol-shots — that  is  to  say,  during  our 
first  interview,  when  she  was  telling  the 
truth.” 

“Do  you  mean  to  say,  then.”  querietl  the 
lawyer,  “that  the  person  who  came  in  at 
that  time  waited  there  for  four  hours — from 
nine  until  one — before  he  did  the  shooting?" 

“No;  I  mean  to  say  that  he  neither  waited 
there  four  hours  nor  did  the  shooting  at  all. 
He  could  not  have  done  the  shooting  had 
he  wished  to,  for  there  was  nothing  there 
to  shoot  with.” 

“But  hold  on!”  cried  the  attorney.  “Miss 
Wicherly  admitted  that  she  brought  the 
pistol  and  left  it  there  on  the  sideboard.” 

“She  admitted  what  was  not  true.  She 
had  not  brought  the  pistol,  and  it  was  not 
in  the  apiartment  until  a  good  while  after 
she  left.  Nor  was  it  on  the  sidelxxird  at  all.” 

The  attorney  regarded  his  comp>anion 
with  an  expression  mingling  amazement  and 
incredulity. 

“You  talk  as  if  you  thought  you  knew  all 
about  this  case,”  he  comment^  presently. 

“I  do,”  affirmed  the  physician,  with  a 
shrug  of  his  shoulders,  meant  to  imply  that 
that  much  should  have  been  taken  for 
granted.  “I  shall  demonstrate  that  to  your 
entire  satisfaction  very  soon.  But  at  the 
moment  I  am  content  to  prove  one  or  two 
preliminaries.  First,  al)Out  the  matter  of 
the  time  when  the  crime  was  committed.” 

As  he  sp)oke,  he  turned  the  watch  over 
in  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  held  up  its 
back  for  insp)ection.  The  gold  case  showed 
a  groove,  into  which  one  might  lay  a  lead- 
p>encil,  cutting  from  the  center  across  one 
side,  deep  enough  to  reveal  ragged  disks  and 
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broken  cog-wheels  of  the  inner  mechanism, 
but  not  involving  the  face. 

‘‘Behold  the  path  of  the  murder-bullet!” 
said  the  physician,  pointing,  “This  watch 
was  in  Barthol’s  vest  pocket,  just  over  his 
heart.  The  bullet,  as  I  told  you,  was  fired 
from  the  victim’s  left  side.  You  see  how 
it  cut  through  this  watch  and  stopped  it 
forever,  just  as  it  stopped  the  heart  beating 
under  it.  Now  you  know  why  I  am  sure 
that  the  murder  took  place  at  four  minutes 
after  one.” 

Webster  e.xamined  the  watch  curiously. 

‘‘Mighty  interesting,”  he  commented. 
“That  tells  us  when  the  murder  was  done, 
without  a  doubt.  Incidentally,  it  suggests 
that  Dora  was  making  rather  a  long  call. 
.Apparently  the  exchange  those  packages 
of  letters  gave  opportunity  for  some  bar¬ 
tering.  But  how  do  you  know  that  Miss 
Wicherlv  and  her  brother  were  not  there 
also?”  ' 

“By  the  testimony  of  the  elevator-man 
and  ^e  hall-man,  who  told  me  that  Miss 
Wicherly  and  her  brother  came  down  in  the 
elevator  and  left  the  building,  not  together, 
but  at  an  interval  of  only  a  few  minutes, 
soon  after  nine  o’clock,  and  the  testimony 
of  Miss  W’icherly’s  maid  that  her  mistress 
returned  to  her  own  apartment  before  ten 
o’clock  and  at  once  retired  for  the  night.” 

“But  how  do  you  know,”  broke  in  the 
attorney,  “that  young  Wicherly  did  not 
return  at  a  later  hour?” 

“T  WAS  coming  to  that.  The  elevator- 
man  at  W’icherly’s  apartment  reports 
that  he  was  brought  home  by  two  of  his 
friends  in  a  taxi  and  assisted  to  his  studio 
at  a  few  minutes  before  midnight.  The  ele¬ 
vator-man  reports,  and  the  two  friends  who 
were  with  Wicherly  confirm  the  testimony, 
that  the  young  man  was  in  no  condition  to 
go  out  again.  He  wras,  in  short,  stuporously 
intoxicated,  and  perhape  drugged  into  the 
bargain.  It  is  certain  that  he  never  got 
off  the  bed  where  his  friends  left  him  until 
the  officer  we  sent  after  him  this  morning 
took  him  into  custody.” 

The  attorney  reflected  for  some  time  be¬ 
fore  he  said: 

“But,  in  heaven’s  name,  if  you  knew  this, 
why  did  you  bother  to  go  on  with  those 
bogus  investigations?  Why  waste  time - ” 

“Softly,  softly.  We  were  not  wrasting 
time.  We  were  getting  direct  testimony 
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from  people  who  were  present  not  long  be¬ 
fore  the  crime  was  committed — people  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  crime  by  clues  of  the  most 
unmistakable  character.  I  thought  we 
should  learn  something  by  letting  these 
people  talk.  And  see  what  we  did  learn! 
Even  while  testifvlng  falsely,  they  cleared 
themselves  and  one  another,  and  thus  sim¬ 
plified  our  task  of  bringing  the  crime  home 
to  the  actual  murderer.” 

The  attorney  waved  his  hand  impatiently. 

“The  actual  murderer!”  he  exclaimed. 
“The  actual  murderer!  Now  you  have  said 
something.  But  what  do  w'e  know  about 
the  actual  murderer  if  all  the  people  that 
might  have  done  the  murder  are  proved 
innocent?”  He  hesitated  a  moment,  “By 
the  way,”  he  added,  “there  is  still  Miss 
Dora  Werth  to  be  considered.  By  her  own 
admission,  she  wras  there  when  the  shot  was 
fired.” 

“By  one  of  her  own  admissions,  she  her¬ 
self  fired  the  shot,”  said  the  physician, 
smiling.  “But  by  combining  the  methods 
of  Einstein  and  the  nuthatch,  we  appear 
to  have  shown  that  we  cannot  accept  that 
part  of  her  testimony.” 

“But  your  argument  from  relativity 
might  be  wrong.” 

“.Almost  any  argument  might  be  wrong,” 
admitted  the  physician.  “In  the  present 
case,  however,  my  argument  appears  to 
hold  for  two  out  of  three  individuals  in¬ 
volved.  as  collateral  evidence  has  shown. 
As  to  the  third.  I  admit  that  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  different,  for  Dora  undoubtedly 
was  there  at  the  time  when  the  shot  was 
fired,  and  several  hours  afterwrard.” 

“How  do  you  prove,  then,  that  she  did 
not  fire  the  shot?” 

“There  are  several  wnys  in  which  I  can 
prove  it.  The  most  satisfactorv’  of  these 
w'ill  consist  of  showing  who  did  do  the  shoot¬ 
ing.  Meantime,  however.  I  ask  you  two 
questions.  First,  where  did  Miss  Dora  get 
the  pistol  with  which  the  shooting  was 
done?  Second,  how  came  she  to  be  locked 
in  the  dining-room?” 

“But,  according  to  her  last  statement,  she 
was  not  locked  in,”  countered  the  attorney. 

“She  made  that  claim  when  she  found 
herself  comeretl  after  she  had  falsely  con¬ 
fessed  doing  the  shooting.  In  point  of  fact, 
she  was  locked  in.  However,  I  shall  be 
able  to  present  direct  testimony  as  to  that 
a  little  later,  if  I  am  not  mistaken.” 
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The  physician  consulted  his  watch. 
“Within  a  half-hour  or  so,’’  he  said,  “I 
hope  to  have  the  statement  of  the  person 
who  locked  the  door.” 

“Which  means,  I  suppose,  the  person  who 
did  the  shooting?”  queried  the  attorney. 

“Precisely  so.  Suppose  we  wander  back 
to  the  ajjartment  now.” 

WHEN  the  two  men  reentered  the  Bar- 
thol  apartment,  they  came  in  through 
the  kitchen  entrance,  and  thus  avoided  pass¬ 
ing  through  the  drawing-room. 

They  saw  no  one  but  two  maids  in  the 
kitchen  and  a  policeman  at  the  door  until 
they  had  traversed  the  length  of  the  hall 
and  were  almost  at  the  dining-room  en¬ 
trance.  Then  the  young  woman  generally 
known  as  Dr.  Goodrich's  secretary,  but 
known  to  Webster  also  as  an  official  assis¬ 
tant  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  came  out 
of  Mrs.  Barthol’s  room  and  closed  the  door. 

“Ah,  Miss  Cooper,  how  is  our  patient 
getting  on?”  asked  the  physician. 

“Just  as  you  predicted.  Doctor.” 

“She  is  nervous  and  apprehensive — feels  as 
if  something  dreadful  was  about  to  happen?” 
The  girl  nodded. 

“She  says  she  has  a  frightful  sciatica — 
she  is  subject  to  it.” 

“What  about  the  pupils  of  her  eyes?  .\re 
they  beginning  to  dilate  pretty  well?” 

“Yes;  they  are  much  larger  than  they 
were,  but  they  are  not  yet  up  to  normal.” 

“Very  well,”  said  the  physician.  “Give 
her  the  h\podermic  injection  at  once,  and 
tell  her  I  shall  see  her  pretty  soon.” 

\  moment  later,  in  the  dining-room,  the 
physician  had  placed  his  little  hand-bag  on 
the  table  and  was  pacing  slowly  back  and 
forth. 

“These  are  sad  cases,  Webster,”  he  said. 
“.\s  you  may  have  guessed,  we  have  to  do 
with  a  morphine  addict.  You  heard  what 
I  asked  Miss  Cooper  and  noticed  her  re¬ 
sponses.  The  patient  has  had  no  morphine 
since  early  this  morning,  and  she  is  begin- 
nig  to  feel  the  imperative  need  of  it.  I  had 
Miss  Coop)er  tend  to  her,  Irecause  she  has 
had  exp)erience  with  these  cases.  I  noticed 
the  contracted  pupils  this  morning,  and  the 
little  needle-scars  in  the  left  arm.  I  with¬ 
held  the  drug  to  make  sure,  but  now  our 
patient  will  be  herself  in  ten  minutes  or  so, 
and  our  remaining  duties  can  be  performed 
in  short  order.” 


Mazie  Marshall  app)eared  at  the  dining¬ 
room  door,  trim  of  figure  and  alert  of  man¬ 
ner  as  always.  The  physician  regarded  her 
expectantly. 

“Well,  Mazie,  what  about  it?”  he  asked. 

“She  left  Oyster  Bay  at  eight  o’clock  and 
did  not  return.  She  was  at  the  studio  from 
half-prast  nine  until  nearly  eleven,  and  she  had 
an  envelopje  with  her  when  she  came  out.” 

“And  she  wore  a  moleskin  coat?”  asked 
the  physician,  with  as  near  an  approach  to 
eagerness  as  his  voice  usually  assumes. 

The  girl  nodded. 

“Yes;  she  wore  a  moleskin  coat,  and  a 
hat  to  match.” 

“Thank  you,  Mazie,”  said  the  physician. 
“I  merely  wanted  to  make  absolutely  sure.” 

He  was  speaking  with  a'nimation  now,  yet 
his  face  had  taken  on  that  expression  of 
sadness  which  Mazie  Marshall  remembered 
to  have  seen  on  two  or  three  occasions  when 
the  medical  examiner  had  brought  an  in¬ 
vestigation  to  a  conclusion — when,  one 
might  suppose,  he  would  have  been  elated 
instead.  In  a  low  voice  he  said: 

“Webster,  I  think  we  are  ready  to  see  our 
p>atient  now.  Perhaps  you  had  better  come 
with  us.  Mazie.  Miriam  may  need  your  co¬ 
operation,”  he  explained,  as  he  led  the  way 
from  the  room. 

They  found  Mrs.  Barthol  attired  in  the 
neatest  of  blue-silk  negligees  with  collar 
and  belt  of  gold  filigree  lace.  She  had 
caught  up  her  hair  hastily,  but  with  dainty 
effectiveness,  and  fastened  it  with  a  jeweled 
comb.  Her  eyes  were  wide-irLsed  and  sj)ar- 
kling  as  she  came  forward  to  meet  her  guests 
with  subdued  cordiality. 

“I  must  afx)logize  for  making  such  a 
scene,”  she  said,  in  a  soft,  pleasing  voice. 
“But  I  was  really  in  very  great  p)ain.  Your 
medicine  acted  like  magic,  doctor.” 

The  physician  regarded  her  gravely. 

“It  was  not  my  medicine,  but  your  own,” 
he  commented  very  quietly.  “I  merely 
gave  you,  with  your  own  hypxrdermic 
syringe,  a  tablet  that  you  would  have  given 
yourself  long  Irefore  had  it  been  available.” 

h'or  an  instant  the  woman’s  manner 
changed. 

“.So  it  was  you  who  took  it,”  she  said,  her 
voice  raised  a  trifle.  Then  she  seemed  to 
think  lietter  of  what  she  was  alx)ut  to  say, 
for  she  ended  with  a  little  laugh.  “Never 
mind,  so  long  as  I  have  it  back  now,”  she 
concluded. 
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The  young  woman  had  seated  herself  in 
a  chair,  ai^  now  regarded  her  giiests 
with  an  air  of  expectancy.  Goodrich  stood 
directly  in  front  of  her  at  a  little  distance. 
His  face  clearly  showed  how  distasteful  he 
found  the  rdle  he  was  being  called  on  to 
play. 

“Mrs.  Barthol,”  he  said  presently,  “your 
husband  was  killed  last  night  in  the  little 
room  beyond  the  dining-room.” 

The  woman  started,  raised  her  head,  re¬ 
garded  the  speaker  as  if  with  surprise. 

“.\h.  yes,”  she  said  presently.  “It  is 
veiy  sad.  Have  you  been  able  to  find  the — 
to  find  the  person  who  did  it?” 

“That  is  what  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
about,”  said  the  physician.  “I  will  tell  you 
exactly  how  the  murder  took  place.  A 
woman  w’earing  your  moleskin  coat  left  the 
station  at  Oyster  Bay  last  night  at  about 
half-pa.st  eight  and  came  to  New  York. 
She  went  to  a  building  on  Fortieth  Street 
and  spent  an  hour  or  two  in  a  studio  to 
which  she  had  a  key.  When  ^e  came 
away  from  there,  she  brought  a  pistol 
which  she  had  taken  from  a  holster  hanging 
in  a  closet.  She  put  the  pistol  into  a  ma- 
nila  envelope,  and  subsequently  wrapped 
a  newspaper  about  it.  She  came  to  thi-^ 
house  and  through  the  basement  entrance, 
and  walked  up  the  stairway  so  that  she  was 
not  seen  by  the  hall-man  or  elevator-boy. 
She  came  into  this  apartment  through  the 
ser\-ants’  entrance  into  the  kitchen,  and — 
unheralded  and  unheard — crossed  the  hall 
and  entered  this  very  room. 

“She  took  the  pistol  from  its  wrappings 
and  threw  the  envelope  and  newspaper  into 
a  wasle-ljasket  there  by  the  door,  failing  to 
notice  the  telltale  creases  in  the  envelc^ 
where  it  had  pressed  against  the  barrel  of 
the  weapon. 

“.\bout  an  hour  later,  under  stimulus  of 
drugs  she  had  taken,  and  perha|)s  enraged 
by  the  sound  of  laughter  and  general 
hilarity,  she  took  the  pistol  and  went 
quietly  back  through  the  dining-room  and 
stood  in  the  passageway  between  that  room 
and  the  little  room,  and  thrust  the  pistol 
quickly  forw'ard  against  your  husband’s 
side  and  shot  him  dead.  Then  she  ran  back, 
locking  the  dining-room  door  after  her,  and 
reentered  this  room,  and  remained  here  till 
morning.” 

.\11  this  was  spoken  very  quietly.  Mean¬ 
time.  the  woman  who  was  addressed 
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continued  to  sit  in  the  chair  in  an  attitude 
of  attention,  her  head  turned  a  little  to  one 
side,  lips  slightly  piarted,  eyes  half  closed. 

“I  come  now  to  perhaps  the  most  re¬ 
markable  part  of  the  story,”  the  physician 
continued,  after  a  momentary  p>ause.  “The 
woman  who  had  done  this  amazing  thing 
remained  in  this  room,  as  I  have  said,  vmtU 
morning.  She  was  still  here  when  the  ser¬ 
vants  came  and  discovered  Mr.  Barthol’s 
body,  and  when  the  policeman  came,  and 
when  I  came.  But  no  one  suspected  her 
presence,  because  that  door  into  the  hall 
was  locked,  and  no  one  had  the  key.  Prob¬ 
ably  they  would  not  have  thought  of  open¬ 
ing  the  door,  in  any  event,  of  a  room  they 
supposed  to  be  vacant.  But  the  woman  who 
wns  here  went  to  that  telephone  on  the 
little  table  at  the  head  of  yoiu-  couch  at 
about  half-past  seven  this  morning,  and  took 
off  the  receiver  and  asked  for  a  number. 
.And  strangely  enough,  the  number  she 
asked  for  was  that  of  this  apartment- 
house.” 

Another  pause.  Then,  in  an  explana- 
■  tor>-  tone. 

“This  telephone  has  a  direct  wire  and 
a  different  number  from  the  apartment- 
house  number — has  it  not?” 

Mrs.  Barthol  nodded.  The  ph>-sician 
went  on: 

“.And  then  when  the  operator  in  the 
hall  below  responded,  the  woman  asked  for 
Mr.  Barthol’s  apartment.  Then  this  wo¬ 
man — sitting  there  on  your  couch — held 
a  conversation  with  the  person  who  an¬ 
swered  the  'phone  out  there  in  the  hall,  and 
I  will  tell  you  just  what  she  said.  ‘I  would 
like  to  speak  to  Mr.  Barthol.’  she  began. 
.And  the  person  who  answered  her  replied: 
‘Mr.  Barthol  can  not  come  to  the  'phone 
Who  is  speaking?’  .And  the  woman — sit¬ 
ting  almost  where  you  now  sit,  you  under¬ 
stand — the  woman  answered:  ‘This  is 
Mrs.  Barthol.  I  am  speaking  from  C)>-ster 
Bay.  I  wanted  to  say  to  Mr.  Barthol  that 
I  am  coming  into  town  to-day.  1  am  just 
starting  for  the  train.  I  will  be  there  before 
ten  o’clock.’  ” 

■A  long  pause,  during  which  Dr.  Goodrich 
still  sto^  immobile,  his  arms  folded,  his 
eyes  fixed  sadly.  pit\ingly  on  the  woman, 
who.  for  her  part,  was  no  less  immobile,  her 
eyes  fixed  steadily  on  his,  her  face  now  as 
pale  as  death. 
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“Something  over  two  hours  later,”  Dr. 
Goodrich  continued,  “the  woman  who  had 
sent  that  strange  message  from  this  room 
put  on  a  fur  coat — not  the  moleskin,  this 
time — and  a  hat,  and,  watching  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  when  there  was  no  one  in  the  hall, 
slipped  out  of  that  door  and  across  the  hall 
and  the  kitchen,  which  then  was  empty,  and 
through  the  rear  door  into  the  central  hall. 
She  walked  quickly  along  the  hall  and  round 
the  corner  to  the  front  door,  as  if  she  had 
just  come  from  the  elevator.  Encountering 
a  policeman  who  stood  by  the  hall  doOr,  she 
expressed  astonishment,  inquired  what  had 
happened,  and  on  being  told  that  no  one 
could  enter,  she  declared,  with  agitation: 
‘But  this  is  my  home.  I  have  just  come 
from  the  country.  I  am  Mrs.  Barthol.’ 

moment  later  she  came  into  the  recep¬ 
tion-room,  where  Mr.  Webster  and  I  were 
waiting.” 

Webster  had  listened  with  amazement  to 
the  latter,  part  of  this  discourse.  He  inter¬ 
rupted  the  physician. 

“Do  you  mean  to  imply,”  he  demanded, 
“that  Mrs.  Barthol  did  all  this?  You  mean 
that  she  was  here  last  night,  and  that  it  was 
from  this  room  that  she  telephoned  to  her 
husband — he  being  out  there  in  the  hall — 
at  one  o’clock  this  morning?” 

“Just  that,”  said  the  physician  quietly. 
“She  also  telephoned  from  here  at  seven- 
thirty  this  morning,  as  I  have  just  stated, 
saying  then,  as  before,  that  she  was  talking 
from  Oyster  Bay.  I  should  not  have  known 
the  truth  about  this,  however,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  if  I  had  not  found  the  dated  news¬ 
paper  in  the  waste-basket  there  by  the  door 
this  morning.  It  was  to-day’s  paper,  and 
could  not  have  been  on  the  news-stands 
earlier  than  about  eleven  last  night.  That 
told  me  the  room  had  been  visited  when  it 
was  supptosed  to  be  locked  and  unoccupied. 
But  it  did  not  at  the  moment  occur  to  me 
that  Mrs.  Barthol  herself  had  been  the 
visitor.  I  took  it  for  granted  that  she  had 
spent  the  night  at  Oyster  Bay,  as  she  told 
us.  It  was  not  till  a  little  later  that  I  began 
to  put  two  and  two  together — particularly 
after  I  found  the  moleskin  hair  caught  in 
the  safety-lock  of  the  pistol.  I  knew  that 
Mrs.  Barthol  had  a  moleskin  coat,  for  I  had 
seen  the  coat  itself  hanging  in  the  closet 
over  there  when  we  first  looked  into  the 
room  this  morning,  while  Mrs.  Barthol — as 


you  remember — was  back  at  the  telephone.” 

The  attorney  was  nodding  his  head. 

“I  see  it  all  now,”  he  said.  “There  was 
the  dated  newspap)er  here,  the  moleskin  coat 
that  left  the  hair  on  the  pistol,  and  the 
private-wire  telephone  back  in  the  alcove 
behind  the  curtains,  where  you  could  talk 
without  being  heard  by  any  one  out  in  the 
hall  when  the  hall  door  was  closed.  Simple 
enough,  now  that  you  have  explained  it. 
But  it  was  a  wonderful  piece  of  induction, 
all  the  same.”  He  paused  a  moment,  and 
his  face  expressed  the  amazement  that  he 
felt.  “.4nd  that  certainly  was  some  alibi!” 
he  asserted.  “A  phony  alibi,  if  you  will;  but 
some  alibi  all  the  same — some  alibi!”  he  re¬ 
iterated. 


The  lawyer  was  looking  intently  at  Mrs. 
Barthol  now,  and  perhaps  he  was  not 


more  amazed  at  the  disclosures  than  at  the 
way  the  woman  responded — or  failed  to  re¬ 
spond.  Except  that  she  was  pale  as  death 
and  that  her  breathing  was  deep  and  perhaps 
a  little  rapid,  there  was  nothing  to  indicate 
that  the  words  she  heard  had  any  import  be¬ 
yond  the  ordinary. 

And  now  that  there  was  total  silence,  she 
still  did  not  move.  Apparently  she  was  lost 
in  profound  meditation. 

When  finally  she  did  speak,  her  words 
were  as  une.xpected — to  the  lawyer,  at  any 
rate — as  the  manner  of  their  pronouncing 
was  anomalous. 

She  raised  her  head  a  little,  made  a  slight 
gesture,  and  in  a  tone  as  casual  as  if  she 
were  commenting  on  the  weather,  she 
said, 

“Well,  he  got  what  was  coming  to  him, 
didn’t  he?” 

And  afterward,  as  they  were  taking  her 
away,  charged  with  murder  and  making  no 
denial,  her  only  comment  was  to  urge  Dr. 
Goodrich  to  give  directions  that  she  should 
have  her  regular  dose  of  narcotics.  There 
was  a  touch  of  emotion  in  her  voice  as  she 
made  this  plea.  But  when  she  went  out  of 
the  door  in  custody  of  the  officers  a  few 
moments  later,  she  was  as  unperturlied  as 
if  going  for  an  ordinary  evening's  enter¬ 
tainment. 

She  had  been  assured  that  morphine 
would  be  provided  to  meet  her  needs,  and 
apparently  she  now  felt  entirely  at  peace 
with  the  world. 


Soup  and  Fish 

You  Don't  Have  to  Go  to  Desert  Islands  for  Adven¬ 
ture,  There's  Plenty  of  It  in  New  York^  for  the 
Visitor  Especially.  Here's  a  Young  Man  Who  Knows 

By  George  F.  Worts 


Drained  of  its  limousines  and 
pretty  legs,  Fifth  Avenue  looms 
naked,  lonesome  and  magnificent, 
an  empty  theatre  of  granite  and 
marble  and  brooding  plate  glass.  There  b 
mystery  in  the  air.  The  street-lamps  beam 
upon  a  long  black  mirror,  and  the  traffic- 
lenses  blink  from  white  to  red  to  green  like 
a  changing  display  of  huge  Oriental  gems, 
now  a  diamond,  then  a  ruby,  now  an 
emerald. 

You  see  the  glimmer  of  metal  spots  in 
vertical  rows  down  a  side  street,  and  pres¬ 
ently  these  materialize  into  a  wary  young 
Irbhman  who  swings  a  nasty  night-stick. 
Other  uniforms,  some  gray,  some  olive, 
saunter  meaningly  before  iron-barred  gran¬ 
ite  and  sandstone  castles  that  an  army 
could  not  enter  without  bombarding. 

Almost  anything,  you  feel,  can  happen  in 
such  a  setting,  but — it  must  be  in  key,  a  lit¬ 
tle  mysterious,  a  little  romantic,  a  little  sad. 
To  the  historian,  a  slim  figure  in  lavender 
which  dances  down  the  broad  empty  side¬ 
walk  has  all  the  possibilities  that  a  beauti¬ 
ful  new  germ  has  to  a  scientist. 

The  family  name  of  this  lavender  atom 
makes  little  difference;  it  never  does.  Her 
given  name  happens  to  be  Violet — Vi  for 
short.  And  this  is  the  story  of  Vi  the 
nameless,  Vi  the  shameless,  the  wistful,  the 
terrible. 

Hesitating  in  her  sprightly  career,  she 
was  gazing  lovingly  upon  a  display  of  stock¬ 
ings  in  a  shop  that  deals  in  absolutely 
nothing  but  stockings.  The  lights  in  that 
window  never  go  out.  She  was  arrested  by 
a  p)air  of  highly  clocked  chiffon  tubelings 
priced  naively  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
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dollars  the — not  the  gross,  not  even  the 
dozen,  but — the  p)air! 

The  ogre  of  the  Avenue — the  horribly 
imporsonal  spirit,  that  deals  only  in  the 
nameless — marked  her  at  that  instant  as 
Victim  No.  202,808. 

For  the  attention  of  a  young  man  from 
the  West  had  been  arrested  also.  A  fine- 
looking  fellow,  tan  and  pink  of  cheek,  red- 
lipp)ed,  big-mouthed,  big-nosed — bigger  all 
round  than  the  casual  clothing  customer. 
He  stared  at  the  stocking  display  with  a 
seriousness  that  rapidly  became  alarming. 

His  soft  gray  hat  was  cocked  over  one 
ear,  and  the  light-gray  coat  he  wore  blew 
wide  of  him  in  the  breeze;  and  the  girl  in 
lavender  was  almost  overcome  by  the  splen¬ 
dor  beneath.  He  was  wearing  a  dress  suit 
beautifully  tailored,  and  his  bosom  glowed 
with  the  snowy  brilliance  of  a  brand-new 
fl\dng  jib.  He  savored  slightly,  though 
not  unpleasantly,  of  synthetic-gin  cock¬ 
tails. 

Violet’s  eyes  ran  up  to  his,  and  she 
couldn’t  resist  a  smile,  fleet  and  dimpling. 

“Thank  you!”  the  young  man  cried, 
grinning  a  little  uncertainly.  “Thank  you, 
little  gold-digger!  You’re  the  first  girl  who’s 
given  me  a  smile  since  I  hit  this  cold-shoul¬ 
dered  old  burg  of  yours.” 

Violet  seemed  inclined  at  first  to  resent 
the  freedom  of  this  remark.  Her  pale  cheeks 
became  angrily  pink,  but  her  eyes  decided  to 
tw’inkle. 

“That’s  the  one  redeeming  feature  of  us — 
gold-diggers,”  she  retorted  sweetly.  “W’e 
can  give  the  out-of-town  man  a  grin  without 
hurting  our  reputations  a  bit;  he  goes  on  his 
way  rejoicing,  and  it  doesn’t  cost  anybody 
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a  cent.  Men  hate  to  be  neglected,  even  by 
perfect  strangers.” 

There  was  a  fine  edge  in  her  voice,  like 
a  razor  sliding  along  in  the  dark,  but  the 
young  man  from  the  West  did  not  sense  his 
f)eril.  Her  amiable  philosophy  had  roused 
him  to  thought,  and  he  gazed  at  her  with 
moist  curiosity.  She  w’as  surprisingly 
faultless.  A  cool-looking  lavender  dress 
trimmed  at  the  neck  with  jx)int  lace,  slim 
silver-gray  ankles  and  slippers  to  match. 
Her  bobbed  black  hair  was  shingled  boy- 
i.shly  up  the  back,  and  it  stood  out  in  a 
({uaint  and  becoming  little  shock  under  her 
silver  toque.  Her  face  had  the  innocence  of 
a  lamb— a  young  lamb — and  her  dark-blue 
eyes  could  probably  tell  more  lies  in  a  min¬ 
ute  than  he  could  forget  in  a  week. 

“I’m  dead,  flat,  busted  broke,”  he  an¬ 
nounced  sternly,  then  tossed  his  head 
drolly.  ■  “But  I  have  a  lovely  disposition.” 

“That  counts,”  she  agreed.  Whether  she 
was  angry  with  him  or  not  it  would  be  hard 
to  say — her  kind  can  conceal  emotions  so 
cunningly,  you  know.  Her  dark-blue  eyes 
had  become  wistful.  She  was  no  longer 
looking  him  in  the  face  but  in  the  splendid 
shirt-bosom,  the  studs  in  which  were  pearls, 
small  but  genuine. 

“So  I  guess  1  Ixjtter  travel.”  With  that 
he  abruptly  started  across  the  sidewalk.  It 
had  been  raining  until  a  few  minutes  ago, 
a  gentle,  late-summer  shower.  'I'he  jiave- 
ment  was  black  and  glossy.  The  young 
man  from  the  West  wore  new  shoes,  and 
when  new  shoes  come  unguardedly  in  con¬ 
tact  with  a  filmy  emulsion  of  oil  and  water 
on  asphalt,  something  is  likely  to  hapfjen. 

IT  DID.  In  one  amazing.  Gargantuan 
step,  he  slithered  out  uix)n  Fifth  .Avenue, 
swayed,  teetered,  spun  half  alxjut  and  fell 
flat  on  the  snowy  shirt-lx)som. 

The  young  Irishman  who  swung  the  nasty 
night-stick  hapjjened  at  this  critical  mo¬ 
ment  to  emerge  from  the  side  street. 

The  young  man  in  the  lx;autiful  dress  suit 
lay  still,  as  if  stunned. 

Violet  analyzed  the  situation,  clearly 
fjerceived  its  rudiments,  and  ran  to  him. 

“Stand  up!”  she  pleaded.  “Stand  up!” 
She  tried  to  pull  him  up,  but  it  was  like 
trying  to  lift  the  pavement  itselL 

He  compromised  by  silting  up  and  rub¬ 
bing  a  streak  of  oil  and  brown  water  across 
hLs  forehead. 


“Didn’t  I  tell  you,”  he  said  in  reprimand¬ 
ing  tones,  “that  I  am  dead  broke?  You’re 
fishing  in  the  WTong  p)ond.” 

“You’re  going  to  be  pinched!  Y'ou’re 
going  to  be  pinched!  You’re  going  to  be 
pinched!”  she  sang  frantically. 

A  golden  taxi-cab  bounded  down  upon 
them  like  an  enormous  ripe  orange.  Violet 
flagged  it  madlv  with  both  hands. 

“Get  in!  Get  in!” 

He  sat  there  stubbornly — or  wisely. 

The  taxi  had  stopped  abreast  of  them, 
and  the  driver  obligingly  dismounted,  seized 
the  victim  of  synthetic  gin  and  slippery 
asphalt  by  the  arms  and  shoved  him  into 
the  back  seat. 

Violet  jumped  in  lightly  Ijeside  him.  The 
young  Irishman  was  sprinting  toward  them. 

“Where  to?”  said  the  amiable  driver. 

“Where  to?”  Violet  prompted. 

“Baffin  Bay,”  the  young  man  responded, 
with  a  deep  sigh. 

“W'here  is  that?”  the  driver  asked. 

“Don’t  ask  me,”  groaned  the  victim. 

“Where  is  it?”  the  driver  repeated. 

“It’s  in  Europe!”  Violet  squealed.  “Drive 
over  to  Lexington!  Step  on  it!” 

“I  get  you,  kid.”  Their  amiable  chauf¬ 
feur  winked  at  her,  and  the  vehicle  jerked 
into  motion. 

Violet  shcx>k  her  capture  by  the  arm. 

He  didn’t,  he  announced  cheerfully,  care 
where  they  went.  He  w’asn'l  a  bit  afraid. 
Then  he  l)egan  to  laugh  in  a  soft,  irritating 
fashion.  He  was  laughing,  he  explained 
presently,  because  the  joke  was  on  her;  and 
it  was  such  a  whale  of  a  joke! 

“Go  on,”  Violet  encouraged  him. 

On  his  entire  person,  he  slated,  there 
existed  the  sum  of  exactly^  one  dollar.  She 
could  help  him  sjjend  it  any'  way  she 
wanted  to. 

“Let’s  blow  it  all  in,”  Violet  suggested 
recklessly,  “on  a  lot  of  strong  black  coffee. 
It  may  help  your  memory.” 

“My  memory,”  he  informed  her,  “is  as 
clear  as  a  l)ell.  That  dollar  is  every  cent 
I’ve  got.” 

Violet  had  opened  the  door  on  her  side. 

“Drive  us  to  that  little  Greek  quick  lunch 
on  Lexington,”  she  directed. 

“And  I’ll  stick  around,”  her  captive 
promised,  “until  every  cent  of  that  dollar  is 
gone.” 

“Do  you  remember  yet,”  she  asked 
coldly,  “what  hotel  you  are  stopping  at?” 
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“Never  mind  what  hotel  I’m  stopping 
at,”  he  said  cannily.  “I’ll  get  there  all 

right.” 

He  threw  his  arm  suddenly  about  her 
shoulders,  pulled  her  away  from  the  win¬ 
dow  and  tried  to  kiss  her  mouth.  Violet 
ducked,  and  the  kiss  landed  somewhere  on 
her  silver  toque.  She  wiggled  violently, 
pushed  his  arm  away,  and  retired  with 
angry  murmurs  to  her  own  corner. 

Her  muscular  companion  spoke  in  an 
injured  voice.  Didn’t  she  like  him?  What 
was  the  matter?  What  was  she  sore  about? 

Violet  told  him  he  was  drunk. 

“And  broke,”  he  added. 

“Well,  you’ve  said  so  often  enough,”  she 
agreed.  She,  too,  spoke  in  an  injured  voice, 
and  she  seemed  a  little  frightened  as  well, 
huddling  down  in  her  corner.  If  this  strong 
and  impetuous  young  man  should  become 
unmanageable - 

They  had  stopped  before  the  Greek  quick 
lunch.  The  windows  were  dim  with  the 
steam  of  the  recent  rain  and  the  vapor  from 
the  perennial  coffee-urn  inside,  and  a  pallid 
lemon  light  shone  through. 

When  he  was  seated  across  from  her  at 
a  little  oak  table  against  the  wall,  he  studied 
Violet’s  eager  young  face  with  a  troubled 
expression.  His  shirt-bosom,  once  so  snowy, 
was  now  stained  with  a  great  wet,  dark  blob. 

“How  did  you  get  this  way,  anyhow?”  he 
asked  presently. 

“What  way?”  she  replied  innocently. 

“Oh,  never  mind.  You’re  mighty  well 
preserved;  I’ll  tell  the  world  that!” 

“You  have  to  be  in  this  town.” 

“How  old  are  you,  anyhow — seventeen  or 
thirty?” 

“Neither,”  she  said  coldly. 

“What’s  your  name?” 

“Violet.” 

“Violet  what?” 

“Just  plain  Violet.  Anything  else?” 

NOW,  the  young  man  from  the  West  was 
not  asking  these  questions  imperti¬ 
nently.  He  was  simply  interested  and  in¬ 
vestigative,  as  all  young  men  ought  to  be. 
He  knew  the  kind  of  girl  he  was  dealing 
with — or  was  dealing  with  him — and  it  was 
a  man’s  privilege  to  ask  that  kind  of  girl 
such  questions.  It  has  been  for  a  good  many 
thousand  years. 

“You’re  a  pretty  good-looking  kid,”  he 
decided.  And  he  looked  at  her  again,  quite 
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cordially.  Violet  cowered  back  a  little;  she 
was  probably  thinking  of  that  husky  left 
arm  that  had  all  but  cracked  several  of  her 
ribs.  It  was  really  fortunate  for  her,  as 
long  as  he  happen^  to  be  of  the  volcanic 
type,  that  the  young  man  from  the  West 
was  the  kind  of  man  he  was.  He  was 
so  easy  to  identify — the  son  of  a  fine, 
clean  Mid-W’estem  family.  That  look  was 
stamjjed  upon  him.  His  father  was  proba¬ 
bly  a  banker  or  a  leading  merchant  in  Terre 
Haute  or  St.  Paul  or  somewhere;  and  the 
boy  was  here  to  take  in  the  new  shows,  at¬ 
tend  to  a  little  business  for  the  old  man,  kick 
up  his  heels  a  bit,  sow  a  wild  oat  or  two.  He 
no  doubt  considered  that  he  was  sowing 
them  rather  wildly  now.  Does  that  give 
you  a  clearer  idea  of  him — a  big,  strapping, 
good-looking  fellow,  out  having  a  little 
adventure  with  one  of  the  big  city’s  de¬ 
murely  plumed  birds  of  prey — an  adventure 
that  the  crowd  back  home  would  simply 
eat  up  when  he  related  it? 

He  leaned  toward  V'iolet  confidingly. 

“Now,  look  here,  sweet,”  he  said;  “you 
know  I’ve  got  just  seventy  cents  left.  Where 
do  you  come  in?  How  do  you  expect  to 
cash  in?  You’re  plajing  a  brand-span  new 
one  on  me.  Come  on!”  He  grinned  en¬ 
gagingly.  “Tell  dada!” 

Violet  wrenched  her  eyes  away  from  the 
genuine  pearl  studs  and  lifted  them  with 
questioning  innocence  to  his. 

“WTiere  did  you  learn  alx>ut  women?”  she 
inquired.  “Out  of  a  lx)ok?” 

“You’v’e  got  the  most  t)eautiful,  heavenly 
blue  eyes  I  ever  saw  in  my  life,”  he  declared. 
“Your  mouth  was  made  to  be  kissed  and 
kissed  and  kissed!  My  golly,  Vi,  but  you’re 
adorable!” 

Vi  started  at  that  moment  to  leave  the 
table.  He  reached  out  and  clutched  one  of 
her  escaping  hands. 

“Sit— ^own!”  he  said  sternly.  “S’down! 
The  show  hasn’t  begun.  The  party  is  still 
in  its  cradle.  I  was  joshing  about  being 
broke.  I’ve  a  five-spot  left.  See?  Looky!” 
He  fished  round  in  an  interior  pocket  of  the 
gray  coat,  brought  out  a  crumpled  five- 
dollar  bill.  “Now  will  you  stick  around?” 

Vi  sank  down  again,  with  the  comers  of 
the  mouth  that  was  made  to  be  kissed  and 
kissed  and  kissed  drooping. 

“I’d  rather  go  home;  I’m  tired,”  she  said 
wearily,  nursing  the  fingers  of  the  hand  he 
had  grabbed. 
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“Aw,  don’t  be  a  kill-sport,  Vi!  Hey — 
waiter!” 

A  young  bandit  app)eared  from  the  re¬ 
cesses  of  the  restaurant.  It  was  a  rule  in 
this  place — waiters  did  not  impose  their 
presences  upon  you  at  this  small  hour  until 
their  services  were  called  for. 

“Waiter,”  said  the  young  man,  “we  want 
something  to  drink.  Something  with  a 
kick.  You  got  something?” 

The  bandit  gazed  thoughtfully  through 
the  window  and  back  to  the  five-dollar  bill. 

“Coitney.  Two?” 

“None  of  that  stuff  for  me,”  Vi  spoke  up 
promptly.  “Bring  me  a  cup  of  tea.  Bring 
oolong  if  you’ve  got  it.  I — I  wish,”  she  said 
to  her  escort,  “you  wouldn’t,  either.  You’re 
pretty  nearly  sobered  up  now.  You  don’t 
know  what  you’re  drinking  in  these  places.” 

“This  is  first-class  stuff,”  the  bandit  con¬ 
fided.  “Canada.” 

“Bring  two,  anyhow,”  the  young  man 
from  the  West  commanded. 

And  when  the  waiter  had  gone,  he  said  in 
|)uzzled  tones: 

“I  don’t  get  you,  Vi.  Scared  I  might  get 
rambunctious?” 

“I  hate  the  stuff,”  she  said  bitterly.  “My 
dad  died  of  it.” 

He  eyed  her  solicitouslv. 

“That’s  tough.” 

The  drinks  were  placed  before  them — vile, 
honey-colored  stuff  in  coffee-cups. 

“Sure  you  won’t  have  one?” 

“No,”  she  said  sullenly. 

He  drank  them  both — a  gulp  apiece — 
grimacing  fearfully  after  each. 

“Spar-varnish.  Set  ’em  up  again.  .\w, 
Vi — stick — a-round,”  he  pleaded,  and  seized 
her  arm  as  she  again  started  to  go.  “I’m 
going  to  begin  shooting  off  Roman  candles  in 
a  second.  That  stuff  isn’t  five  minutes  old.” 

ITS  action,  at  least,  was  prompt.  The 
young  man  from  the  West  tossed  off  the 
next  two  cups  and  threw  the  empty  cups 
smashing  against  the  wall.  He  began  to 
sing.  He  sang  in  a  rich,  deep  bass,  keeping 
time  with  his  fists  on  the  table.  He 
finished  what  he  could  remember  of  “Made- 
Ion”  and  sat  down. 

The  bandit  awaited  his  opportunity. 
When  the  young  man  stood  up  to  sing 
again,  he  profjelled  him  to  the  door  in  a  rush 
that  carried  him  half-way  across  the  side¬ 
walk.  He  pushed  Violet  violently  between 


the  shoulder-blades  as  she  followed,  sent  her 
tripping  to  the  curbstone,  gasping  and  furi¬ 
ous.  Then  the  bandit  locked  the  door  and 
turned  out  the  lights. 

Violet  started  across  Lexington  regardless 
of  mud  puddles.  She  was  cr\'ing  angrily. 

Heavy,  muscular  hands  jerked  her  l)ack 
to  the  sidewalk,  drew  her  irresistibly  a  step 
at  a  time  into  a  dark  doorway. 

The  young  man  from  the  West  was 
breathing  heavily.  He  folded  both  arms 
about  her,  crushed  her  until  a  sob  of  pain 
was  squeezed  out  of  her  and  she  stopped 
struggling.  He  kissed  her  hotly  on  the 
mouth  again — and  again.  Then  he  loosened 
her,  but  he  still  gripped  her  frail  shoulders. 
He  shook  her. 

“What  are  you  all  the  time  running  away 
for?”  he  growled. 

The  situation  was  rapidly  being  jerked 
out  of  V’iolet’s  hands.  He  was  shaking  her 
so  that  her  teeth  rattled  and  her  silver 
toque  tossed  about  like  a  tinv’  boat  in  a  gale. 

“Let  me  g-g-go,”  she  panted,  “you — you 
big  bully!” 

His  hands  relaxed. 

“Gee,  but  you’re  a  funny  girl!  What  is 
your  game,  Vi?”  His  voice  was  becoming 
thicker.  “Look  here,  honey;  stop  jilting 
me  this  way.  I  was  spoofing  about  being 
busted.  Look — look  at  this,  Vi!”  Then, 
from  the  same  productive  inner  pocket  that 
had  given  up  the  dollar  bill  and  the  five- 
dollar  bill,  the  young  imbecile  took  out  a  roll 
of  money.  His  fingers,  long  as  they  were, 
could  not  encompass  it.  He  returned  it  to 
his  pocket. 

“Now  will  you  play  pretty?” 

“Oh,  gosh,  gosh,  gosh!”  said  Violet. 

“Kinda  glad  you  found  me,  Vi?” 

“How  much  is  it?” 

“Never  you  mind  how  much  is  it,”  he 
bade  her  gruffly.  “Not  going  to  try  any 
more  runawavs  now',  are  vou?’’ 

“N-no.” 

His  voice  had  become  thicker  and  gruffer. 
He  was  pawing  her  shoulders  and  sagging 
against  the  wall  with  a  sickly  smile.  .\nd 
suddenly — suddenly  the  poor  fellow  stopped 
jMiwing  and  sagged  completely.  He  slippe<l 
down  and  down  until  his  shoulders  rested 
on  the  damp  sidewalk,  and  the  street-lamp 
across  the  way  shone  palely  upon  a  young 
face  gone  ghastly  gray'.  You  certainly  can¬ 
not  tell  what  you’re  drinking  in  New  York 
nowadav's. 
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Presently  a  tall  black  taxi-cab  with  flick¬ 
ering  oil  side-lights  came  tottering  along 
and  Violet,  with  the  help  of  the  driver,  got 
her  victim  aboard. 

Dawn  was  breaking  when  the-  young 
man  from  the  West  returned  to  his 
senses  in  a  chill  and  unfamiliar  environ¬ 
ment.  A  dingy  little  gray  room;  a  hall  door 
with  the  veneer  popping  loose;  a  pin-point 
of  a  gas-jet  shading  reluctant  and  jumpy 
illumination  upon  a  lopsided  bureau. 

The  room  swam  sickeningly  when  he  tried 
to  sit  up,  and  his  head  was  beating  madly. 
But.he  was  sufficiently  clear-witted  to  realize 
what  had  happened.  What  a  fool!  ^Tiat 
a  whopping,  sap-headed,  weak-kneed  idiot 
he  had  been!  Violet!  And  he  had  thought 
his  stomach  to  be  an  affair  of  galvanized 
iron!  Violet!  Trimmed  properly  by  a  baby¬ 
eyed  slip  of  a  girl!  What  a  soft  mark  he  had 
b^n!  His  nerves  were  jangling  like  sleigh- 
bells.  What  would  he  tell  his  sister?  The 
bulk  of  their  sfjending-money  gone!  This 
story  wasn’t  going  to  go  so  well  with  the 
bunch  back  home,  after  all.  It  would  join 
the  list  of  the  thousand  anil  one  untold  tales. 

Then  he  caught  sight  of  a  drooping  gray 
garment  and  a  round  object  above  it 
attached  in  some  manner  to  the  hall  door. 
Gently,  in  order  not  to  arouse  his  giddy 
nervous  system  more  than  necessary,  he 
crept  from  the  bed  to  the  door.  His  coat — 
his  hat! 

He  pulled  the  coat  around  and  fumbleil 
for  the  sacred  inner  pocket.  A  voice,  soft 
and  sleepy,  spoke  to  him.  A  rifle-shot 
could  not  have  surprised  him  more. 

“You  will  find  even,'  dollar  of  it  there.” 
He  spun  about.  He  had  not  noticed  that 
a  figure  was  slumjjed  down  in  a  chair  at  the 
courtyard  window,  where  the  cold,  dismal 
light  of  morning  was  sifting  down. 

“You’ll  find  every  dollar  of  it  there,” 
Violet  repeated  drowsily,  for  she  was  not 
fully  awake. 

He  withdrew  the  roll  of  money  from  the 
coat  and  replaced  it  mechanically.  Then  he 
sat  down  heavily  on  the  bed  and  absently 
fingered  his  pearl  studs. 

“They’re  there,  too,”  Violet  assured  him. 
She  sat  up  and  stifled  a  little  yawn,  and 
looked  over  at  him  dully.  “You  better  get 
out  of  here  now.  The  landlady  would  put 

me  out  on  the  sidewalk  if - ” 

“Hold  on,  hold — on!”  The  young  man 
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stopped  her,  and  his  expression  was  one  of 
acute  bewilderment.  “This — this —  My 
golly!”  He  rubbed  his  eyes  and  pionderously 
shook  his  head.  “Say — you’re  the  girl  who 
picked  me  out  of  the  middle  of  Fifth 
venue  last  night,  aren’t  you?”  Details  of 
her  were  vague,  but  he  could  see  enough — 
the  shock  of  dark  bobbed  hair,  the  lavender 
dress,  the  silver  stockings  and  slipjiers — 
“Sure  you  are!” 

He  sprang  up  and  went  over  to  her. 

“Look  here,  V’iolet,”  he  said  huskily;  “I’m 
an  awdul  fool,  I  am.  I  don’t  know  any¬ 
thing — and  I  thought  I  was  awful  clever 
last  night.  What — what  a  lucky  fool  I  was!” 
He  scratched  his  head  and  frowned.  “But 
why  did  you  do  it — a  girl  like  you?” 

V’i  was  looking  up  at  him  almost  ten¬ 
derly — he  was  such  a  fine,  frank  fellow! 

“Well,  if  I  hadn’t,”  she  .legan  simply, 
“some  one  else  would  have.  They’d  have 
got  all  your  money,  and  your  watch  and 
studs.  Oh,  you  needn’t  apologize  for  what 
you  did.  I  guess  it  was  my  fault.  T’d  just 
come  from  the  mo\'ies  and — they  must 
have  made  me  kind  of  reckless.”  She  sat  up 
straight  and  finished  rapidly,  “I  never  met 
a  man  in  such  a — an  outlandish  way  before 
in  my  life.” 

“Violet,”  he  said  sternly,  looking  down  at 
her  from  out  of  his  really  handsome  dark 
eyes,  bloodshot  though  they  were,  “what — 
what — how  do  you  earn  your  living?” 

“I’m  a  dressmaker.” 

“A  dressmaker!”  he  rep)eated.  “Well, 
you — you  little  wonder!”  Then  he  gazed 
about  him  at  the  shabby  gray  room. 

“You  know  what  I’m  going  to  do?”  he 
demandeil.  “You  showed  me  what  a  fine 
scout  you  are.  Now  I'm  going  to  make  goixi 
on  my  end  of  it.”  He  went  to  the  gray 
overcoat  and  came  back  with  the  roll  of 
bills.  “I’m  going  to  split  the  whole  wad 
with  you — and  I  can  thank  my  lucky  stars 
you  weren’t  somebody  else,  or  I  wouldn’t 
have  the  chance!” 

Violet  had  started  to  her  feet.  She 
huddled  against  the  window-casing  and  her 
eyes  were  frighti'ned. 

“No,  no,  no,  no!  Not  a  penny!  I  won’t 
take  it!  No!” 

His  head  and  shoulders  sagged.  He 
looked  from  the  roll  of  bills  in  his  palm  to 
Violet  and  back  to  the  roll  of  bills. 

“Great  Scott,  Violet,”  he  pleaded,  “I 
don’t  want  to  be  a  short  sport!  You’ve  got 
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to  let  me  do  something.  What  can  I  do?” 

“Nothing.  Not  a  thing.  You  better  go. 
It’s  getting  light.  She  gets  up  terribly 
early.” 

“I’m  not  going  away  from  here,”  he  told 
her  firmly,  “until  you  tell  me  how  I  can 
square  up  for  all  you’ve  done  for  me.  I’ll 
go  then.  You  must  want  something.” 

Violet’s  head  came  up  slowly.  Her  lips 
were  parted  in  a  wistful,  half-ashamed  smile, 
and  her  eyes  were  resting  on  his  stained  and 
rumpled  shirt-bosom. 

“You — you’ll  think  it’s  terrible,”  she 
whispered. 

“Name  it,”  he  begged.  “Please,  Violet!” 

Violet  avoided  his  ardent  young  eyes; 
and  it  came  out  in  a  tumble  of  words.  She 
had  never,  never  since  she  had  been  in  New 
York,  been  in  one  of  the  great,  famous 
restaurants.  All  of  her  money  had  had  to 
go  into  presentable  clothes,  and,  the  way 
she  had  to  live,  it  was  imp>ossible  to  meet 
the  kind  of  people  she  really  wanted  to 
know.  By  “people”  she  naturally,  being 
a  woman,  meant  men,  but  she  said  “people.” 
She  had  never  in  her  life  known  a  man  who 
owned  a  dress  suit — the  right  kind  of  man, 
at  least.  Would  he  really  do  that  for  her? 

“I  mean,  would  you  take  me  to  one  of  the 
famous  restaurants,  where  they  have  or¬ 
chestras  and  dancing  and — ^and  wear  your 
dress  suit?”  He  started  eagerly  to  inter¬ 
rupt,  but  she  rushed  on  almost  in  terror. 
“You — you  wouldn’t  be  ashamed  of  me, 
really!  I  have  a  lovely  dinner  dress  that  I 
made  myself.  It’s  never  been  worn.  It’s 
stunning.  It’s  the  most  beautiful  thing  you 
ev'er  saw!” 

She  stopped  with  that.  Her  blue  eyes 
were  glowring  and  her  lips  were  parted 
breathlessly.  The  canniness  of  last  night 
seemed  to  have  slipp>ed  from  her  like  a  dis¬ 
guise.  It  wras  so  easy  to  realize  how  she  had 
dreamed  and  dreamed  of  this  opportunity, 
how  she  and  her  beautiful  dinner  gown  and 
some  Prince  Charming  in  a  splendid  dress 
suit  would  be  made  to  assemble  themselves 
somehow  some  day  in  delicious,  swooning 
reality. 

“Oh,  you  dear,  dear,  dear!”  the  young 
man  from  the  West  was  babbling.  “Will  I? 
Do  you  know  what  we’ll  do?  I’ll  rent  a 
limousine — by  golly!  I  will!  Not  a  taxi¬ 
cab,  but  a  limousine!  And  I’ll  drive  up  here 
to-morrow  in  state — that  is,  to-night.  And 


we’ll  go  to  the  doggiest  and  highMray-rob- 
beriest  place  in  this  town.  You  wear  your 
evening  gown,  and  I’ll  have  on  the  old  soup 
and  fish.  .And  if  you  like,  we’ll  go  to  a 
show — and  a  roof  afterward.  We’ll  do  it  up 
brown,  we  wdll!  What’s  the  address  of  this 
place?  Write  it  down.  What  time  shall  I 
call?  Six-thirty?” 

“Oh,  beautiful!”  V’iolet  caroled.  “I’ll  be 
ready  at  six-thirty.  Oh,  it’s  so  nice  of  you!” 
There  were  big  tears  of  happiness  in  her 
eyes.  She  was  so  excited  she  could  hardly 
hold  the  pencil  in  her  hand. 

He  got  into  his  coat  and  stuffed  the  ad¬ 
dress  into  a  vest  pocket.  In  the  doorway  he 
held  up  his  hat  in  a  commanding  gesture. 

“Six-thirty  sharp,”  he  whispered.  “I’ll 
try  to  thank  you  then  with  soup  and  fish— 
and  a  big  thick  steak.  Good-night — I  mean, 
good-morning!” 

OUT  in  the  street,  the  young  man  from 
the  West  squinted  painfully  into  a  ris¬ 
ing  red  sun.  It  made  his  head  ache  worse 
than  ever.  Painful  pulses  throbbed  behind 
his  eyes.  He  felt  weak  and  trembly.  All 
about  him  were  dingy  brownstone  houses 
with  bulging  fronts,  relics  of  a  bygone  day. 
They  reminded  him  of  stodgy,  genteel  old 
men  with  fraying  cuffs  and  collars. 

He  crept  wearily  away  from  the  spot, 
found  that  he  had  lost  himself,  and  asked 
a  policeman  the  way'  to  Fifth  Avenue.  Here 
he  stopped  a  v’ery  late — or  very  early — taxi, 
and  slept  all  the  way  to  his  hotel. 

He  tiptoed  into  the  suite  he  and  his  sister 
were  occupying,  undressed  by  slothful 
stages  and  scattered  his  clothing  upon  sev¬ 
eral  chairs.  Hours  ago  the  ogre  of  the 
Avenue — the  horribly  impersonal  spirit  that 
deals  so  cruelly  with  the  nameless — had 
numbered  poor  \’iolet  as  a  victim. 

The  fair-haired,  beautiful  sister  of  the 
young  man  from  the  W’est  stepped  softly 
into  his  bedroom.  He  was  snoring. 

Her  clear,  fine  ey’es  fell  on  the  rumpled 
sections  of  the  dress  suit.  It  would  have  to 
be  sent  to  the  hotel  valet  immediately.  She 
gathered  up  the  garments  and  searched  the 
pockets.  A  fragment  of  paper  with  some 
memorandum  or  other  scrawled  hastily  in 
pencil  was  all  that  she  found.  It  wouldn’t 
be  important,  of  course.  So  she  tore  the 
scrap  of  paper  into  little  bits  and  dropped 
them  out  of  the  window. 
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IN  THE  preface  to  “  Back  to  Methuse¬ 
lah,”  Shaw  tells  that,  twenty  years 
ago,  in  “Man  and  Superman,”  he  took 
the  legend  of  Don  Juan  and  made  of  it 
a  dramatic  parable  of  creative  evolution. 
“But,”  he  says,  “being  then  at  the  height 
(rf  my  invention  and  comedic  talent,  I 
decorated  it  too  brilliantly  and  lavishly. 
I  now  find  myself  inspired  to  make  a  second 
legend  of  creative  evolution  without  dis¬ 
tractions  and  embellishments.  My  sands 
are  running  out.  ...  I  abandon  the  legend 
of  Don  Juan  with  its  erotic  associations, 
and  go  back  to  the  legend  of  the  Garden  of 
Eden.” 

In  this  “philosophic  fantasy,”  as  the 
Theatre  Guild  calls  it,  which  is  really  a 
thesis  in  dramatic  form,  Shaw  sets  forth 
his  scientific,  political  and  religious  creed — 
“the  beginning  of  a  bible  for  creative 
evolution.” 

“Back  to  Methuselah”  opens  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden.  Shaw  has  set  the  date  at 
4004  B.c.  Adam  and  Eve  are  in  their  first 
wonderment;  no  ideas  are  yet  bom  which 
in  the  days  to  come  are  to  worry  and  limit 
man.  Before  them  is  an  interminable 
eternity  together,  which  can  only  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  accident.  Already  the  thought 
of  it  has  begun  to  pall  on  Adam,  and  at 
times  he  is  broody  and  difficult. 

The  Serpent  soon  teaches  these  two  a 
vocabulary — birth ,  death,  miracles,  imagina- 
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tion,  conception.  She  whispers  to  Eve  the 
secret  of  creation  as  told  her  by  Lilith — 
the  mother  of  all  life. 

The  Serpent:  You  imagine  what  you 
desire;  you  will  what  you  imagine,  and  at 
last  you  create  what  you  will. 

Eve:  How  can  I  create  out  of  nothing? 

The  Serpent:  Eveiy thing  must  have 
been  created  out  of  nothing.  Look  at  that 
thick  roll  of  hard  flesh  on  your  strong  arm. 

■  That  was  not  always  there;  you  could  not 
climb  a  tree  when  I  first  saw  you.  But  you 
willed  and  tried  and  willed  and  tried,  and 
your  will  created  out  of  nothing  the  roll  on 
your  arm  until  you  had  your  desire,  and 
could  draw  yourself  up  with  one  hand  and 
seat  yourself  on  the  bough  that  was  above 
your  head.  I,  too,  willed  to  renew  myself 
as  two  instead  of  one;  and  after  many  days 
the  miracle  happened,  and  I  burst  from 
my  skin  with  another  snake  interlaced  with 
me.  .\nd  now  there  are  two  imaginations, 
two  desires,  two  wills  to  create  with. 

Ev'e:  To  desire,  to  imagine,  to  will  to 
create!  That  is  too  long  a  story.  Find  me 
one  word  for  it  all — you,  who  are  so  clever 
at  words. 

The  Serpent:  In  one  word:  to  conceive. 
That  is  the  word  that  means  both  the 
beginning  in  imagination  and  the  end  in 
creation. 

So,  in  the  Garden  of  Eden,  Adam  and  Eve 
learn  what  it  is  to  live  and  what  it  is  to  die, 
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what  it  is  to  be  happy,  to  be  jealous,  to 
fear.  But  knowledge  had  destroyed  their 
peace. 

.Adam  (angrily) :  How  can  I  help  brooding 
when  the  future  has  become  uncertain? 
-Anything  is  better  than  uncertainty.  Life 
has  become  uncertain.  Love  is  uncertain. 
Have  you  a  word  for  this  new  misery? 

The  Serpent:  Fear.  Fear.  Fear. 

Adam:  Have  you  a  remedy  for  it? 

The  Serpent:  Yes.  Hope.  Hope.  Hope. 

-Adam:  What  is  hope? 

The  Serpent:  As  long  as  you  do  not 
know  the  future,  you  do  not  know  that  it 
vdW  not  be  happier  than  the  past.  That 
is  hope. 

-Adam:  It  does  not  console  me.  Fear  is 
stronger  in  me  than  hope.  I  must  have 
certainty.  Give  it  to  me,  or  I  will  kill  you 
when  next  I  catch  you  asleep. 

Eve  protests  at  the  danger  to  her  beauti¬ 
ful  pet. 

.Adam:  Fear  will  drive  me  to  anything. 
The  Serpent  gave  me  fear.  Let  it  now  give 
me  certainty  or  go  in  fear  of  me. 

.Accepting  the  counsel  of  The  Serpent, 
Adam  binds  the  future  by  his  will.  He  vows 
to  live  a  thousand  years,  and  then  to  die 
and  take  his  rest. 

The  Serpent:  I  make  no  vows.  I  take 
my  chance. 

Adam:  Chance?  What  does  that  mean? 

The  Serpent:  It  means  that  I  fear 
certainty  as  you  fear  uncertainty.  It  means 
that  nothing  is  certain  but  uncertainty.  If 
I  l)ind  the  future,  I  bind  my  will.  If  I  bind 
my  will,  I  strangle  creation. 

Eve:  Creation  must  not  be  strangled.  I 
tell  you  I  will  create,  though  I  tear  mj^lf 
to  pieces  in  the  act. 


Eve:  If  you,  Cain,  had  had  the  trouble 
of  making  Abel,  or  had  had  to  make  another 
man  to  replace  him  when  he  was  gone,  yo« 
would  not  have  killed  him;  you  would  have 
risked  your  own  life  to  save  his.  That  is 
why  there  is  enmity  between  woman,  the 
creator,  and  man,  the  destroyer.  I  know 
you;  I  am  your  mother.  You  are  idle;  you 
are  selfish.  It  is  long  and  hard  and  painful 
to  create  life;  it  is  ^ort  and  easy  to  steal 
the  life  others  have  made.  When  you  dug, 
you  made  the  earth  liv’e  and  bring  forth,  as 
I  live  and  bring  forth.  It  was  for  that 
that  Lilith  set  you  free  from  the  travail  (rf 
women,  not  for  theft  and  murder. 

Cain  scorns  this  philosophy.  He  turns 
to  Adam. 

Cain:  I  revolt  against  the  day.  I  revolt 
against  the  food.  You  say  it  gives  strength; 
does  it  not  also  turn  into  filth  and  smite  us 
with  disease?  I  revolt  against  these  births 
that  you  and  mother  are  so  proud  of.  They 
drag  us  down  to  the  level  of  the  beasts.  If 
that  is  to  be  the  last  thing,  as  it  has  been 
the  first,  let  mankind  jjerish.  Stay  with  the 
woman  who  gives  you  children;  I  will  go 
to  the  w'oman  who  gives  me  dreams.  Grope 
in  the  ground  for  your  food;  I  will  bring 
it  from  the  skies  with  my  arrows,  or  strike 
it  down  as  it  roams  the  earth  in  the  pride 
of  its  life. 

Eve:  You  are  a  poor,  silly  creature,  after 
all.  Do  you  think  I  had  ne^’er  had  these 
thoughts?  I — who  have  the  drudgery  of 
preparing  the  food.  I  thought  for  a  mo¬ 
ment  that  perhaps  this  strong,  brave  son 
of  mine  w'ho  could  imagine  something  better, 
and  could  desire  what  he  imagined,  might 
also  be  able  to  will  what  he  desired  until 
he  created  it.  And  all  that  comes  of  it  b 
that  he  wrants  to  be  a  bear. 


Several  centuries  pass,  and  the  second 
act  finds  the  first  parents  in  Mesopotamia. 
They  have  lost  their  youth  and  grace,  but 
they  are  still  strong. 

Murder  has  come  into  the  world  by  the 
hand  oi  Cain.  He  b  the  rampant  in- 
diNidualist,  the  inventor  of  blo^shed — 
the  man  who  is  himself  to  the  bent  ctf  his 
selfish  power.  He  is  contemptuous  of  his 
father,  delving  his  way  through  an  eternity. 

C.\in:  I  am  the  firet  murderer;  you  are 
only  the  first  man.  Anybody  could  be  the 
first  man;  it  is  as  easy  as  to  be  the  first 
cabbage.  To  be  the  first  murderer  one  must 
be  a  man  of  spirit. 


Having  hammered  in  the  golden  text 
of  his  religion,  Shaw,  in  the  second  play 
of  the  cycle,“The  Go^l  of  the  Brothers 
Barnabas,”  shows  the  obstacles  that  block 
the  path  of  advancement.  The  ordinary 
span  of  life  is  far  too  short  a  time  in  whidi 
to  accomplish  anything,  he  says. 

Haslam:  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  old 
Methuselah  must  have  had  to  think  twice 
before  he  took  on  anything  for  life.  If  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  live  nine  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  I  don’t  think  I  should  stay 
in  the  Church. 

Franklyn  Barnab.\s  :  If  men  lived  even  a 
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third  of  that  time,  the  Church  would  be 
ver>’  diflPerent  from  the  thing  it  is. 

Conk  AD  Barnabas:  If  I  c^d  count  nine 
hundred  and  sixty  years,  I  could  make  my¬ 
self  a  real  biologist,  instead  o(  what  I  am 
now,  a  child  trying  to  walk.  Are  you  sure 
you  might  not  become  a  good  clergjTnan  if 
you  had  a  few  centuries  to  do  it  in? 

Lloyd  George  and  Asquith  are  introduced 
into  this  ^is^e  thinly  disguised  as 
Burge  Bind  Lubin,  and  the  brothers  tell  th^ 
iheir  theory. 

Conrad:  We’re  not  blaming  you;  you 
hadn’t  li\'ed  long  enough  to  prevent  it 
[the  wcMid  war].  No  more  had  we.  Can’t 
you  see  that  threescore  and  ten,  thou^  it 
may  be  l<MJg  enough  for  a  very  crude  sort 
of  \nllage  life,  isn’t  long  enough  for  a  com- 
:>Ucated  civilization  like  ours?  Flinders 
Petrie  has  counted  m*ne  attempts  at  civiliza¬ 
tion  made  by  pe(^^  exactly  like  us;  and 
every  <me  of  them  failed  just  as  ours  is 
faili^.  They  failed  becatke  the  citizens 
and  statesmen  died  of  old  age  or  overeating 
i)^<Me  they  had  grown  out  of  schoolboy 
'j^ames  and  savage  sports  and  cigars  and 
champagne.  The  signs  of  the  end  are  alwav's 
the  same:  democracy,  socialism  and  votes 
for  women.  We  shdl  go  to  smash  within 
the  lifetime  of  men  now  living  unless  we 
recognize  that  we  must  live  longer. 

The  politicians  see  that  this  theoiy,  while 
crazy,  may  be  an  excellent  thing  to  offer  to 
their  constituents,  a  new  fad.  It  does  not 
occur  to  them  that,  diould  the  life-force 
work  in  the  manner  suggested  by  the 
Brothers  Barnabas,  it  would  be  outside  the 
control  of  the  Conservative,  Lil>eral  or 
Coalition  parties. 

Ldbin:  Tut,  tut,  Mr.  Barnabas;  I  am  a 
very  patient  man.  But  nail  you  tell  me 
what  earthly  use  or  interest  there  is  in  a 
conclusion  that  cannot  be  realized?,  I  grant 
you  that  if  we  could  live  three  hundred 
years  we  should  all  be  perhaps  wiser,  cer¬ 
tainly  older.  You  will  grant  me  in  return, 
I  hope,  that  if  the  ^y  fell  we  should  all 
catdi  larks.  Although  I  am  a  mere  child 
of  ^ty-nine,  I  am  old  enough  to  have  lost 
the  habit  ci  crying  for  the  moon. 

Bubge  {hesitating):  lyook  here!  T  took 
sour  milk  twice  a  day  until  Metchnikoff 
died.  He  thought  it  would  keep  him  alive 
forever;  and  he  died  of  it. 

Conrad  (^ith  a  gesture  of  despair): 
What’s  the  use  of  going  on,  F rank?  Because 


I  am  a  doctor,  and  because  they  think  I 
havT  a  bottle  to  give  them  that  will  make 
them  live  forever,  they  are  listening  to  ik 
for  the  first  time  with  their  mouths  open  and 
their  e>'es  shut.  That’s  their  notion  of 
science. 

Shaw  takes  a  fling  at  opportunist  politics. 

Burge:  Good  God!  Here  is  t^s  pro- 
lessor — a  man  utterly  removed  from  the 
turmoil  of  our  poh'tkal  life,  devoted  to  pure 
learning  in  its  most  abstract  phase;  a^  I 
solemnly  declare  he  Is  the  greatest  politidaa, 
the  most  inspired  party  leader  in  the  king¬ 
dom.  I  take  off  my  hat  to  him.  I,  Joyce 
Burge,  give  him  best.  And  you  (to  Luboj) 
can  see  nothing  in  it! 

Conr.ad:  Hello!  WTiat  have  I  done  to 
deserve  this  tribute? 

Burge  :  Done?  You  have  put  the  Liberal 
Party  into  power  for  the  next  thirty  years. 
Doctor;  that’s  what  you’ve  done.  {Later,  to 
Lubin)  You  really  think  the  electorate 
would  swallow’  it? 

Lubin:  My  dear  Burge,  is  there  anything 
the  electorate  wall  not  swallow  if  it  b 
judiciously  put  to  them? 

The  Brothers  Barnabas  despair  at  getting 
serious  consideration  for  their  theory.  They 
see  in  its  reoeptkm  by  Burge  and  Lubin 
how  every  (Mie  will  accept  or  deny  it  accord¬ 
ing  as  it  suits  or  fails  to  suit  his  convenience. 

Franklyn:  We  may  be  quite  sure  of  one 
thing.  We  shall  not  be  let  alone.  The  force 
behind  evolution,  call  it  wdiat«j’ou  will,  is 
determined  to  scAvt  the  problem  of  civiliza¬ 
tion,  and  if  it  carmot  do  it  through  us,  it 
w’ill  produce  stxne  more  capable  agents. 
Man  is  not  God’s  last  word;  God  can  still 
create.  If  you  carmot  do  His  work.  He  will 
produce  some  being  w’ho  can. 

Savvy  (Frankly'n’s  daughter,  an  in¬ 
terested  Jisiener):  Imagine  a  girl  living  at 
home  with  her  mother  and  on  her  father 
for  three  hundred  years!  They’d  murder 
her  if  she  didn’t  murder  than  first. 

Lubin:  By  the  way,  Barnabas,  is  your 
daughter  to  keep  her  good  looks  all  the  time? 

Franklyn:  Will  it  matter?  Can  you 
conceive  the  most  hardened  flirt  going  on 
flirting  for  three  centuries?  At  tlw  end  of 
half  the  time  we  shall  hardly  notice  whether 
it  is  a  woman  or  a  man  we  are  ^waking  to. 

Burge  and  Lstbin  leave,  Burge  bubbling 
with  pleasure  over  having  found  a  new  way 
to  get  votes,  and  a  new  election  slogan— 
“Back  to  Methuselah!” 
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Scene  from  Part  V,  “As  Far  as  Thought  Can  Reach."  Here  in  the  year  31,920,  A.D.,  Shaw 
shows  the  ultimate  development  of  his  idea  of  evolution  by  force  of  will.  (Left  to  right) 


Stre^hon  (Dennis  King\  Tlu  J'itwiy  Bom  (Martha  Bryant  Allan)  and  Acts  (Walter  Abel). 


(Left  to  right)  Lubin  (Claude  Kingl  onAJoyet  Bury*  (A.  P.  Kaye).  Shavian  paraphrases 


of  Asquith  and  Lloyd  George  in  Part  11.  Time,  the  Present. 
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Conkad:  Well,  that’s  how  the  gosp>el  of 
the  Brothers  Barnabas  is  going  to  be  re¬ 
ceived.  But  creative  evolution  doesn’t 
stop  while  people  are  laughing.  Laughing 
may  even  lubricate  its  job. 

Savvy:  >\Tiat  does  that  mean? 

C(»nL\D:  It  means  that  the  first  man  to 
live  three  hundred  years  mayn’t  have  the 
slightest  notion  that  he  is  going  to  do  it 
and  may  be  the  loudest  laugher  of  the  lot. 

TN  THE  third  pi^,  "The  Thing  Hap- 

pens,”  the  time  is  2170  aj>.  Two  of  the 
chaiactcrs,  Mrs.  Lutestring,  and  the  Arck- 
bishop  cf  York,  are  in  their  third  century'  of 
life,  but  they  are  lonely  in  a  changing  world, 
and  they'  find  contact  with  the  immature 
fcdk  about  them  unsatisfying  and  weari¬ 
some.  Their  bodies  have  not  aged.  They 
have  the  aj^iearance  of  people  still  in  their 
prime.  WTien  they  reveal  themselves  to 
iheir  associates  as  long-livers,  the  short- 
livers  ^leculate  as  to  wlwther,  after  all,  they' 
care  to  live  so  long,  the  complications  are  so 
frightful.  Yes;  frightful,  Shaw  admits,  if 
institutions  remain  the  same.  But' they 
won’t.  Even  the  British,  he  believes,  would 
grow  up  intellectually  if  given  three  hun¬ 
dred  y'ears  to  do  it  in.  They  would  no 
longer  have  to  have  Scots,  Chinamen  and 
negroes  to  steer  their  government.  For  now-, 
in  2170  A.D.,  Confucius  is  the  chief  secre¬ 
tary'.  He  steadies  the  wheel  while  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  British  Isles,  Burge-Lubin  (a 
composite  of  Burge  and  Lubin  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  episode),  an  irresponsible  child  of 
thirty'-odd,  plays  marine  golf  and  amuses 
himself  by  a  long-distance  affair  with  his 
minister  of  Health,  a  beautiful  negress. 

The  Archbishop:  I  tell  you,  what  is 
wrong  with  us  is  that  we  are  a  non-adult 
race;  and  the  Irish  and  the  Scots,  and  the 
*'  niggers”  and  the  “  chinks,”  as  y'ou  call  them, 
though  their  lifetime  Is  as  short  as  ours,  or 
shorter,  do  y'et  somehow  contrive  to  grow 
up  a  little  before  they  die.  We  die  in  boy¬ 
hood.  The  maturity  that  should  make  us 
the  greatest  all  nations  lies  beyond  the 
grave  for  us.  Either  we  shall  go  under  as 
graybeards  w'ith  golf-clul>s  in  our  hands  or 
we  must  will  to  live  longer. 

Shaw  here,  as  one  who  reads  his  autobiog¬ 
raphical  preface  will  understand,  is  throw¬ 
ing  a  challenge  to  the  materialistic  scientist; 
he  is  championing  the  spirit,  which  might 
calculate  in  terms  of  eternity  if  it  so  willed. 


Confucius  sees  perils  ahead  if  the  ages  d 
Mrs.  Lutestring  a^  the  Archbishop  beanie 
generally  know'n. 

Confucius:  Every  mortal  man  and 
woman  in  the  community  will  begin  to 
count  on  living  for  three  centuries.  Things 
will  happien  which  you  do  not  foresec- 
terrible  things.  The  family  will  dissolve; 
piarents  and  children  will  be  no  longer  the 
old  and  the  young.  Brothers  and  sLsten 
will  meet  as  strangers  after  a  hundred  yean’ 
sejiaration;  the  ties  of  blood  will  lose  their 
innocence.  The  imaginations  of  men,  kt 
loose  over  the  possibilities  of  three  centuries 
of  life,  will  drive  them  mad  and  wreck 
human  society.  Thb  discovery  must  be 
kept  a  dead  secreL 

But  he  also  sees  the  futility  of  trying  to 
interfere  with  the  life-force.  The  long-livers 
will  marry'  arul  propagate  a  long-hv^  race. 
Cot^ucius  thinks  t^t  there  must  be  many 
others  besides  Mrs.  Lutestring  and  thedrdi- 
bishop. 

Confucius:  Nothing  that  we  can  do  will 
stop  iL  We  cannot  in  our  souls  really  want 
to  stop  it.  The  \'ital  force  that  has  pro¬ 
duced  this  change  w'ould  ptaralyze  our 
opposition  to  it  if  we  were  mad  enough  to 
oppose.  But  we  will  not  oppose.  You  and 
I  may'  be  of  the  elect,  too. 

Here  the  Puckish  spirit  in  Shaw  reasserts 
itself,  and  he  frivols  a  bit  with  the  possibfc 
effect  of  life-extension  on  romantic  impulse. 

Burge-Lubin  has  arranged  to  visit  the 
alluring  negress  who  is  his  minister  of 
Health.  She  is  tw'o  huiKlred  miles  away. 

Burge-Lubin:  Confucius,  I  have  some 
important  business  at  Fishguard.  The 
Irish  air  ser\'ice  can  drop  me  in  the  bay 
by  piarachute.  I  suppose  it’s  quite  safe. 

Confucius:  Nothing  is  quite  safe.  The 
air  service  is  as  safe  as  any  other  traveling 
service.  The  parachute  is  safe.  But  the 
water  is  not  safe. 

Burge-Lubin:  ^\^ly?  They  will  give  me 
an  unsinkable  tunic,  won’t  they? 

Confucius:  You  will  not  sink;  but  the 
sea  is  very'  cold.  You  may  get  iheumatism 
for  life. 

Burge-Lubin:  For  life!  That  settles  it 
I  won’t  risk  it- 

CoNFUCius:  Good!  You  have  at  last  be¬ 
come  prudent.  You  are  no  longer  what  you 
call  a  sportsman;  y'ou  are  a  sensible  coward, 
almost  a  grown-up  man.  1  congratulate 
you. 
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Burce-Lttbin  (resolutely) :  Coward  or  no 
coward,  I  will  not  face  an  eternity  of  rheu¬ 
matism  for  any  woman  that  ever  was  bom. 

I  am  going  home. 

The  fourth  play  “The  Tragedy  of  an 
Elderlj'  Gentleman,”  takes  place  in 
the  year  3000  a.d.  The  place  is  Galway  Bay 
on  the  Irish  coast.  Ireland  is  now  the  home 
of  the  race  of  long-livers  which  has  sprung 
up.  The  British  Commonwealth  has  mov’ed 
eastward,  and  Bagdad  is  its  capital. 

To  Ireland  comes  an  elderly  British 
gentleman — on  a  sentimental  journey,  he 
calls  it,  to  a  country  which  is  only  a  name 
to  most  of  his  countrymen,  but  which  is 
associated  with  the  ancient  history  of  his 
race.  The  long-livers  have  outgrown  the 
language  of  the  Elderly  Gentleman  and  have 
new  modes  of  expression  to  fit  their  wider 
hcuizons  and  the  changed  outlook  on  life 
which  the  surety  of  living  three  hundred 
years  had  given  them.  The  Elderly  Gentle¬ 
man  soon  feels  the  discouragement  which 
he  aras  warned  would  overtake  him  if  he 
mingled  with  the  long-livers.  He  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  the  care  of  a  “primary”  of  fifty- 
six — a  flapper,  as  her  people  reckon  age — for 
he  cannot  stand  association  with  the  “  secon¬ 
daries”  and  “  tertiaries.”  Shaw  attests  his 
l)elief  in  the  persistence  of  British  char¬ 
acteristics  in  this  episode.  .\nglo-Saxonism 
will  not  be  an  easy  thing  to  efface,  even  writh 
the  shifting  of  races,  and  evidently  pMirty 
politics  is  still  a  feature  of  British  govern¬ 
ment.  The  British  envoy  of  3000  a.d.  is 
a  butt  for  his  raillery  as  Lloyd  George  and 
.Xsqxiith  were  in  the  earlier  episode. 

Napoleon  is  introduced.  He  is  irrelev’ant 
to  the  play  except  as  the  descendant  of 
Cain,  the  spiller  of  blood.  But  Shaw  has 
great  fun  at  his  expiense  by  pitting  against 
him  The  Oracle,  who  leads  him  on  and  lets 
him  make  himself  thoroughly  ridiculous. 
Then  she  burlesques  shooting  him,  and 
when  he  sees  how  he  has  been  tricked,  he 
stalks  off  in  high  dudgeon. 

In  the  end,  the  Elderly  Gentleman  finds 
himself  so  stimulated  by  contact  with  the 
long-livers  that  he  cannot  bear  the  thought 
of  going  back.  He  pleads  with  The  Oracle, 
a  young  woman  of  one  hundred  and  seventy, 
to  be  allowed  to  stay. 

The  Elderly  Gentleman:  I  cannot  go 
with  them.  I  cannot  live  among  p)eople  to 
whom  nothing  is  real.  I  have  b^ome  in- 
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capable  of  it  through  my  stay  here.  I 
implore  to  be  allowed  to  stay. 

The  Or.\cle:  My  friend,  if  you  stay  with 
us,  you  will  die  of  discouragement. 

The  EIlderly  Gentleman:  If  I  go  back, 

I  shall  die  of  disgust  and  despjair.  I  take 
the  nobler  risk.  I  beg  you,  do  not  cast  me 
out. 

She  consents  and  takes  his  hand.  As  he 
looks  into  her  face,  he  stiffens  and  falls  dead. 

The  Oracle:  Poor  short-lived  thing! 
What  else  could  I  do  for  you? 

TN  THE  fifth  and  last  pflay,  “As  Far  as 

Thought  Can  Reach,”  Imd  in  31,920 
A.D.,  Shaw  pushes  his  theory  of  creative 
evolution  to  the  veige  of  imaginative 
absurdity.  Children  are  now  hatched  from 
eggs  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 

Creative  art  has  advanced  to  the  px)int 
where  a  scientist  has  succeeded  in  harnessing 
the  life-force  and  with  it  energizing  the 
bodies  of  a  man  and  woman  model^  by 
one  of  his  friends.  They  are  not  reason¬ 
ing  l>eings,  but  they  respxmd  to  every 
stimulus. 

Shaw  puts  his  gosp*!  into  the  mouths  of 
the  He  Ancient  and  She  Ancient  of  this  last 
play,  .\fter  eight  centuries  of  life,  only  the 
joj's  of  the  int^ect  seem  desirable  to  them. 
They  are  as  indifferent  to  physical  beauty 
and  pleasures  as  they  are  to  physical  dis¬ 
comfort. 

The  creative  arts  they  class  with  the  dolls 
of  childhood.  The  He  Ancient  resoU'es  his 
philosophy  of  art  into  a  brief  phrase:  “The 
truth  is  that  you  can  create  nothing  but 
yourself.” 

Acis  (an  artist,  musing) :  I  can  create  noth¬ 
ing  but  myself.  Ecrasia,  you  are  clever. 
Do  you  understand  it?  I  don’t. 

Ecrasia:  It  is  as  easy  to  understand  as 
any  other  ignorant  error,  ^\^lat  artist  is 
as  great  as  his  own  works?  He  can  create 
masterpieces;  but  he  cannot  improve  the 
shap)e  of  his  own  nose. 

Acis:  There!  What  have  you  to  say  to 
that,  old  one? 

The  He  .Ancient:  He  can  alter  the  shapie 
of  his  own  soul.  He  could  alter  the  shap>e  of 
his  nose  if  the  difference  between  a  tumed- 
up  nose  and  a  turned-down  one  were  worth 
the  effort.  One  does  not  face  the  throes  of 
creation  for  trifles. 

At  the  last,  the  ghosts  of  Adam,  Eve,  Cain 
and  The  Serpettt  appiear  near  the  temple. 
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Viewing  the  life  they  set  in  motion,  the  first 
parents  are  completely  baffled. 

.\dam:  I  made  the  earth  bring  forth  by 
my  labor,  and  the  woman  bring  forth  by 
my  love.  And  this  is  what  has  come 
of  it.  What  do  you  make  of  it.  Eve,  my 
wife? 

Eve:  I  nourished  the  egg  in  my  Ixxiy  and 
fed  it  with  my  blood.  .•Vnd  now  they  let  it 
fall  as  the  birds  did,  and  suffer  not  at  all. 
What  do  you  make  of  it,  Cain,  my  first¬ 
born? 

Cain:  I  invented  killing  and  conquest 
and  mastery  and  the  winnowing-out  of  the 
weak  by  the  strong.  .\nd  now  the  strong 
have  slain  one  another,  and  the  weak  live 
forever,  and  their  deeds  do  nothing  for  the 
doer  more  than  for  another.  What  do  you 
make  of  it.  Snake? 

The  Serpent:  I  am  justified.  For  I 
chose  wisdom  and  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  wisdom  and  good  are  one. 

Cain:  There  is  no  place  for  me  on  earth 
any  longer.  You  cannot  deny  that  mine 
was  a  splendid  game  while  it  lasted.  But 
now!  Out,  out,  brief  candle! 

Eve:  The  clever  ones  were  always  my 
favorites.  The  diggers  and  the  fighters  have 
dug  themselves  in  with  the  worms.  My 
clever  ones  have  inherited  the  earth.  .\irs 
well. 

Adam:  I  can  make  nothing  of  it — neither 
head  nor  tail.  What  is  it  all  for?  Why? 
Whither?  Whence?  We  were  well  enough 
in  the  Garden.  And  now  the  fools  have 
killed  all  the  animals,  and  they  are  dis¬ 
satisfied  because  they  cannot  be  bothered 
with  their  bodies!  Foolishness,  I  call  it. 

Lilith  now  appears  out  of  the  shadows 
and  her  speech,  which  ends  the  play,  sums 
up  Shaw’s  argument. 

Lilith:  They  have  accepted  the  burden 
of  eternal  life.  They  have  taken  the  agony 
from  birth;  and  their  life  does  not  fail  them 
even  in  the  hour  of  their  destruction.  Their 
breasts  are  without  milk;  their  bowels  are 
gone;  the  very  shapes  of  them  are  only 
ornaments  for  their  children  to  admire  and 
caress  without  understanding.  Is  this 
enough,  or  shall  I  labor  again?  Shall  I 
bring  forth  something  that  w’ill  sweep  them 
away  and  make  an  end  of  them  as  they  have 
swept  away  the  beasts  of  the  Garden,  and 


make  an  end  of  the  crawling  things  and  the 
flying  things  and  of  all  them  that  refuse  to 
live  forever?  I  had  patience  with  them  for 
many  ages;  they  tried  me  very  sorely.  They 
did  terrible  things.  They  embraced  death 
and  said  that  eternal  life  was  a  fable.  I 
stood  amazed  at  the  malice  and  destructive¬ 
ness  of  the  things  I  had  made.  The  pangs 
of  another  birth  were  already  up>on  me 
when  one  man  repented  and  lived  three 
hundred  years;  and  I  waited  to  see  what 
would  come  of  that.  .\nd  so  much  came  of  it 
that  the  horrors  of  that  time  seem  now  but 
an  evil  dream.  They  have  redeemed  them¬ 
selves  for  their  vileness  and  turned  away 
from  their  sins.  Best  of  all,  they  are  still 
not  satisfied.  The  impulse  I  gave  them  in 
that  day  when  I  sundered  myself  in  twain 
and  launched  man  and  woman  on  the  earth 
still  urges  them.  After  passing  a  million 
goals,  they  press  on  to  the  goal  of  redemp¬ 
tion  from  the  flesh,  to  the  vortex  freed  from 
matter,  to  the  whirlpool  in  pure  intelligence 
that,  when  the  world  began,  was  a  whirlpool 
in  pure  force.  And  though  all  that  they 
hav’e  done  seems  but  the  first  hour  of  the 
infinite  work  of  creation,  yet  I  will  not 
supersede  them  until  they  have  forded  this 
last  stream  that  lies  l^tween  flesh  and 
spirit  and  disentangled  their  life  from  the 
matter  that  has  always  mocked  it.  I  am 
Lilith;  I  brought  life  into  the  whirlpool  of 
Force,  and  compielled  my  enemy.  Matter, 
to  obey  a  living  soul.  But  in  enslaving 
life’s  enemy,  I  made  life’s  master.  For  that 
is  the  end  of  all  slavery,  and  now’  I  shall  see 
the  slave  set  free  and  the  enemy  reconciled, 
the  whirlpool  liecome  all  life  and  no  matter. 
And  Ijecause  these  infants  that  call  them¬ 
selves  ancients  are  reaching  out  toward  that, 
I  will  have  piatience  with  them  still;  though 
I  know  well  that  when  they  attain  it  they 
shall  become  one  with  me  and  supersede  me, 
and  Lilith  will  be  only  a  legend  and  a  lay 
that  has  lost  its  meaning.  Of  life  only  is 
there  no  end;  and  though  of  its  million  starry 
mansions  many  are  empty  and  many  still 
unbuilt,  and  though  its  vast  domain  is  as 
yet  unliearably  desert,  my  seed  shall  one 
day  fill  it  and  master  its  matter  to  its  utter¬ 
most  confines.  And  for  what  may  be  be¬ 
yond,  the  eyesight  of  Lilith  is  too  short, 
it  is  enough  that  there  is  a  beyond. 


The  play  of  next  month  will  be  “The  First  Fifty  Years,”  an  interesting  dramatic  novelty 
by  Henry  Myers.  See  July  Everybody’s — out  June  ISth. 


A  Mystery  Serial— The  Strange  Story  of  a  Girl 

SWALLOWED  UP 

White  Charlie  Is  Falling  Down  in  His  Search^  Hope  and 
Kelsey  Eacape  from  the  Sanatorium,  There  Is  an  Auto 
Smash-up.  They  Take  Refitge  in  an  Empty  House ^  and  Then — 
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Begin  this  serial  vnth  any  instalment.  The  story  is  here  up  to  this  issue. 

There  was  no  light-hearted  con-  thousand  dollars  in  Liberty  Bonds  be  left 

versation  with  Gibbs  as  Charlie  under  the  railway  crossing  on  the  Lone  Hill 
plodded  along  the  oil-soaked  Road. 

highway  following  those  elusive  Ranger  had  wanted  to  surround  the  spot 
tire-tracks.  with  detectives  pounce  upon  whoever  came 

One  cannot  always  be  sportive.  Occasions  for  the  bonds  and  force  him  to  reveal  the 
will  arise  which  tend  to  more  serious  reflec-  girl’s  hiding-place — for  no  one  had  believed 
tion,  and  pushing  a  disabled  motor-cycle  she  would  be  returned,  even  though  the 
over  an  uncertain  distance  under  a  broiling  bonds  were  given  up.  But  Juarez  Charlie 
sun  and  in  pursuit  of  a  long-\’anished  flivver  knew  too  much  of  the  methods  of  the  Com- 
is  one  of  them.  The  June  afternoon  which,  bine. 

in  his  leafy  tree-top,  had  seemed  a  foretaste  He  had  begged  Ranger  to  let  him  handle 
of  heaven,  out  here  on  the  reeking  road  the  matter.  And  he  had  supposed  that  he 
was — well,  it  was  hot.  The  sweat  ran  down  had  hidden  himself  well  enough  to  be  able 
his  face;  the  smell  of  the  oil  got  up  his  nose  to  mark  the  taking  of  the  bonds — which 
and  into  his  throat;  the  going  was  slippers,  must  be  done  by  some  one  in  a  car — without 
and  the  motor-cycle  yawed  perversely  on  lieing  seen.  His  plan  had  been  to  follow 
unexpected  tacks.  And  back  of  it  all  was  this  car  on  his  motor-cyde. 
the  dismal  persuasion  that  it  was  wasted  He  had  identified  the  car,  but  when  he 
effort,  a  forlorn  hope  bound  to  end  in  fail-  tried  to  follow  he  had  found  the  sp)ark- 
ure — that  he  was  a  rather  ridiculous  tortoise  plugs  missing  from  his  machine,  and  the 
outstripped  by  a  wiser  hare.  machine  itself  marked  in  chalk  with  the  sign 

So  Charlie’s  self-communings  were  with-  of  the  Combine!  All  he  could  do  was  to 
out  either  espiiglerie  or  originality,  just  the  plod  along  hopelessly,  following  the  track 
good  old  standbys  usually  expressed  in  left  by  the  peculiar  tires  of  the  car  that  was 
print  by  dashes.  his  quarry. 

He  had  much  to  discourage  him.  The  He  swore  himself  finally  to  a  garage  about 
Combine  that  had  stolen  Hope  Ranger  to  three  miles  dowm  the  road,  and — lo! — as  he 
hold  her  for  ransom  had  acted  as  he  had  wearily  turned  in  toward  it,  Gibbs,  symbol 
predicted.  Opening  communication  with  of  all-rightness  with  the  world,  was  again 
her  father  through  him,  who  could,  thanks  at  his  side.  For  there,  leading  up  to  the 
to  his  irregular  life,  read  the  symbols  tramps  gasoline  reserv’oir  and  pump  in  front  of  the 
scrawl  on  freight-cars  and  fences,  it  had  place  were  the  four  tire-tracks,  three  smooth 
furnished  proof  that  she  was  alive  and  well,  and  one  corrugated,  which  he  had  lost  for  the 
It  had  then  demanded  that  a  hundred  last  half-mile  in  the  cross-hatchings  of  traffic. 
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Swallowed  Up 


“The  only  question,  old  top,”  Charlie 
observed  to  his  shadowy  familiar,  “is 
whether  they  stopped  for  repairs  or  merely 
for  gas.  You  can’t  tell,  with  the  tracks 
running  onto  that  patch  of  cobblestones 
just  the  other  side  of  the  reservoir.” 

IT  WAS  quickly  settled,  though;  for,  as 
he  pushed  his  motor-cycle  in  at  the  door 
of  the  garage,  the  first  thing  he  saw  was  the 
flivver  shoved  back  against  the  wall.  No 
possibility  of  a  mistake,  with  those  telltale 
tires  and  the  license-plate,  number  2,155,- 
633,  staring  him  in  the  face. 

Charlie’s  glance  flitted  over  the  interior 
of  the  place,  seeking  the  two  men  who  had 
been  in  the  car;  but  there  was  no  sign  of 
them.  The  only  persons  about,  besides  the 
proprietor,  were  a  mechanic  operating  a 
power-lathe  at  the  back  of  the  shop  and  a 
shock-headed,  half-grown  boy. 

But  if  the  men  he  wanted  were  not  there, 
their  car  was,  and  undoubtedly  they  would 
return.  The  proprietor  must  know  them; 
he  might  even  be  a  confederate. 

As  Charlie  explained  the  difficulty  with 
his  motor-cycle,  he  took  quick  stock  of  the 
man  from  the  dented  derby  hat  on  his  head 
to  the  soles  of  his  sp>attered  shoes,  and  he 
inclined  to  the  opinion  that  the  garage- 
keeper  was  straight,  having  neither  connec¬ 
tion  with  nor  knowledge  of  the  affair  at  the 
archway.  He  was  a  surly,  taciturn  fellow 
whom  it  would  be  hard  to  pump,  even 
though  he  had  nothing  to  conceal. 

So  far,  his  sole  response  to  Charlie’s  story 
of  hard  luck — certain  details  modified — 
had  been  an  indifferent  grunt.  He  didn’t 
seem  to  care  why  a  new  sp)ark-plug  was  re¬ 
quired  or  for  the  fact  that  his  customer  had 
been  compelled  to  walk  sLx  miles,  or  for  any 
of  the  rest  of  it. 

To  Charlie,  impassivity  was  always  a 
challenge.  Wooden  stares  and  bottled-up 
silences  were  spurs  to  his  ingenuity.  One  of 
his  favorite  mottoes  was:  “The glummer  they 
are  the  easier  they  blow  off.”  All  that  was 
needed  was  to  sound  the  note  of  self- 
interest. 

So  as  his  tongue  wagged  on  in  the  recital 
of  his  adventures,  he  was  thinking.  The 
one  infallible  appeal  to  an  automobile  man 
was  the  chance  to  make  a  sale  and  p)ocket 
a  comfortable  commission. 

Charlie  had  already  represented  himself 
as  a  canvasser  taking  orders  for  “put-it- 


together-yourself”  furniture;  and  he  now 
deftly  turned  to  an  account  of  his  fictitious 
tribulations  in  this  calling. 

“What  I  need,”  he  said,  “is  a  half  a  dozen 
or  so  different  lines  of  household  neces¬ 
sities.  Then  if  they  didn’t  want  furniture, 

I  could  shift  off  to  silverware,  mouse-traps, 
brooms  and  brushes,  patent  fire-escap)es  or 
bungalow  aprons.  I’d  be  sure  to  catch  ’em 
somewhere  along  the  line.  But  the  trouble 
with  that” — he  pulled  at  his  lip) — “is  that 
I’d  have  to  carry  such  a  raft  of  samples. 
I’ve  been  wondering  if  it  wouldn’t  pvay  me 
to  chuck  the  old  motor-cycle  and  buy  me  a 
nice  little  car  that  I  could  load  up  with  my 
stuff.” 

The  gleam  of  venal  interest  he  had  antic- 
ip)ated  brightened  the  garage-keep)er’s  dull 
eye,  and  he  unbent  to  articulate  spjeech. 

“Sure  looks  like  good  business  to  me,”  he 
agreed.  “An’  ’twouldn’t  really  cost  you  no 
more  to  run  a  car. 

“Except  for  the  first  expense,”  said 
Charlie.  “No;  I  don’t  supp)ose  it  would. 
And  I  wouldn’t  want  a  great,  big,  high- 
p)owered  car,  you  understand.”  His  eye 
fell  as  if  by  chance  on  the  fliw’er.  “Now, 
there’s  a  little  trick  that  would  suit  me. 
Doesn’t  happ)en  to  be  for  sale,  does  it?” 

“Shouldn’t  wonder.”  The  garage  man 
led  the  way  toward  it  and  threw  back  the 
hood  for  insp)ection. 

“You  know  the  party  that  owns  it,  then?” 

“Oh,  yes;  best  of  friends.  Whatever  I 
say  he’ll  stand  for.” 

“Wonder  if  I’m  acquainted  with  him? 
I  know  a  number  of  pjeople  round  here.” 

“W’ell,  you  might  call  it  bein’  ’quainted” 
— with  heavy  jocularity — “seein’  that  you’re 
talkin’  to  him  right  now.  I’m  the  owner  of 
this  ’bus,  Captain.” 

Fortunately  he  did  not  see  Charlie’s  face. 
His  mind  was  bent  wholly  upon  making  a 
sale,  and  he  wanted  to  present  his  goods 
to  the  best  advantage. 

“  ’Course  she  ain’t  lookin’  her  prettiest” — 
apologetically.  “She’s  just  in  off  the  road; 
and,  with  this  ile  all  over  everything,  she’s 
kind  of  splattered  up.  Coupla  strangers 
come  in  here  with  a  big  tourin’  car  that  they 
said  wasn’t  hittin’  right,  and  asked  me  if  I 
could  let  ’em  have  a  machine  to  go  over 
White  Plains  way  while  their ’n  was  bein’ 
fixed.  So  I  rented  ’em  the  little  boat.  But, 
shucks,  they  might  as  well  have  used  their 
own;  there  wasn’t  nothin’  wrong  with  it 
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that  I  could  see  ’cept  a  loose  bolt  or  two. 
Guess  they’re  green  at  the  game,  an’  got 
scared.” 

“Likely  the  two  men  I  saw  pulling  away 
from  here  just  as  I  came  in.”  Charlie  was 
fishing  desperately.  “One  of  them  hatchet¬ 
faced  with  a  black  mustache?  Had  a  five- 
passenger,  didn’t  they,  with  four  ‘sixes’  in 
the  license  number?” 

“Nope.”  The  proprietor  shook  his  head. 
“Both  these  boys  was  smooth-faced.  An’ 
’twas  a  seven-passenger  they  had,  I  didn’t 
notice  the  license-number.” 

And  the  boy,  it  developed,  had  been 
equally  unobservant. 

Charlie  recognized  with  a  sense  of  utter 
frustration  that  it  was  useless  to  probe 
further.  All  he  could  get  was  a  description 
of  the  two  men  so  vague  that  it  would  fit 
a  million  others,  and  a  lack  of  any  identi¬ 
fying  detaib  for  the  car. 

He  let  the  garage  man  go  on  talking, 
expatiating  on  the  merits  of  his  car 
in  the  effort  to  make  a  sale,  and  even  offered 
an  occasional  comment  or  question.  He  did 
not  admit  it  to  himself,  but  he  was  staving 
off  the  moment  when  he  would  have  to  face 
Ranger  and  confess  that  he  had  bungled. 

“Wait  now,”  the  garage-keeper  was  say¬ 
ing,  “till  I  turn  over  the  engine  for  you,  and 
then  you  can  see  for  yourself  that  I  ain’t 

misstated  nothin’  to  you - ” 

They  were  interrupted  by  a  hail  from  the 
doorway.  Some  people  in  a  touring  car 
had  just  driven  up,  and  were  making  signals 
of  distress.  The  garage  man  relap^  into 
his  professional  phlegm. 

“Hold  on  a  minute,”  he  said.  “I  gotta 
see  what  these  ijests  want.  Then  I’ll  be 
back.” 

Charlie  leaned  against  the  wheel  of  the 
flivver,  and  while  he  waited  rolled  a  cig¬ 
arette.  He  was  chasing  ideas,  trying  to 
invent  some  way  of  softening  the  blow  to 
Ranger.  But,  depressed  by  disappointment 
and  humiliation,  his  faculties  seemed  be¬ 
fogged.  He  was  conscious  only  of  a  resent¬ 
ment  against  fate.  His  “dope”  throughout 
had  lieen  absolutely  correct,  his  strategv' 
faultless;  and  yet  he  had  been  whipsawed 
at  ever)'  turn.  Of  what  use  to  pit  one¬ 
self  against  an  organization  p>ossessed  of 
such  infallible  foresight  and  resource?  He 
gave  a  little  gesture  of  impotence,  and  scat¬ 
tered  the  tobacco  he  was  rolling  to  the  floor. 
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With  a  muttered  imprecation  at  his  awk¬ 
wardness  he  reached  for  his  sack,  and  as 
he  did  so,  saw  the  garage  man  complete  his 
examination  of  the  car  at  the  door  and  shake 
his  head  at  the  owner. 

“This  here  is  a  job  that’s  goin’  to  take  a 
couple  of  hours,”  he  announced;  “and  you 
can’t  go  on  in  the  shape  you’re  in,  gears  all 
pulled  loose.  You  folks’ll  just  have  to  pile 
out  and  stick  around  till  I  get  it  fixed  up.” 

There  were  protests,  exclamations,  re¬ 
monstrances;  but  the  garage  man  was  firm, 
and  in  the  end  the  party — ^four  women  and 
two  men  besides  the  driver — with  American 
good  humor  under  tiying  circumstances  got 
out  (rf  the  car,  and  the  proprietor  and  the 
boy  rolled  it  into  the  shop. 

Regarding  this  as  a  good  opportunity 
to  get  away,  Charlie  called  to  the  garage- 
keeper  that  he  would  be  back  presently  and 
started  for  the  door.  Without  looking  at 
the  group  of  stranded  motorists,  he  pushed 
his  motor-cycle  past  them,  when  he  was 
stopped  by  a  high-pitched,  faintly  familiar 
voice  calling, 

“Oh,  how  d’  y’  do?” 

He  looked  up  to  see  a  pretty  girl  in 
futuristically  vivid  sports  things  moving  to¬ 
ward  him. 

For  a  moment  he  was  puzzled,  and  then 
he  remembered  her  as  the  strayed  princess 
of  the  smart  little  millinery  shop  where  he 
and  Ranger  had  bought  the  hat. 

On  an  outing,  she  had  laid  aside  tem¬ 
porarily  something  of  her  prcffessional 
hauteur;  but  one  does  not  easily  discard 
an  habitual  pose,  and  her  chin  still  held  its 
proud  angle;  her  movements,  even  in  the 
mood  of  holiday  abandon,  were  languidly 
suggestive  of  the  mannequin  on  parade. 

“Juliet!”  he  exclaimed,  sweeping  off  his 
hat.  “To  think  that  you  remembered  me 
after  all  these  years!” 

“How  could  I  forget  the  man  who  ordered 
that — that  lid?”  Laughter  struggled  with 
statuesque  repose  and  won.  “Oh,  you  men! 
You’re  a  scream  when  it  comes  to  millinery. 
Too  bad” — her  charming  mouth  drawn 
down,  her  eyes  full  of  mocking  commisera¬ 
tion — “that  vour  ladv  friend  didn’t  like  the 
hat.” 

At  her  words,  a  splinter  of  lightning  went 
through  Charlie  and  shivered  along  his 
spine.  In  the  black,  bogg\-  depths  of  his 
slough  of  despond,  there  flashed  a  ray  of 
hope.  It  blinded  him  for  one  moment,  but 
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in  the  next  he  was  himself  again — Juarez 
Charlie,  cool,  needle-witted,  the  hunting 
dog  catching  a  scent  and  steadying  to  a 
point. 

T  N  THE  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  humble 
A  canvasser  of  “put-it-together-yourself” 
furniture  became  without  change  of  costume 
or  stage  properties  the  sophisticated,  world- 
worn  man  of  affairs. 

“She  didn’t  like  the  hat?”  he  repeated, 
lifting  his  shoulders  and  eyebrows  at  the 
same  time.  “Capricious,  capricious  crea¬ 
tures,  you  women!”  He  shrugged  off  the 
possibility  of  ever  understanding  them. 
“And  false,  too.  She  raved  about  it  to  me, 
swore  that  she  was  delighted  with  it.” 

The  princess  laughed,  but  looked  at  him 
doubtfully.  A  pretty  trick  of  hers,  he  found 
space  in  his  mind  to  record — that  way  of 
looking  up  through  her  long  lashes. 

“You’re  such  a  kidder,”  she  said,  “I  don’t 
quite  make  you.  But  just  the  same  there’s 
something  queer  about  it  all.” 

He  wanted  devoutly  to  assure  her  that 
there  was  something  very  queer  about  it 
all,  and  that  he  meant  to  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mystery  before  he  parted  from  her. 
But  a  light  touch  was  best  now.  Her 
curiosity  was  roused ;  let  it  seethe  a  bit  until 
it  reached  the  boiling-point. 

“Fancy  meeting  you  here” — a  flattering 
touch  of  sentiment  in  his  smile — “partners 
in  hard  luck,  one  might  say,  both  victims 
of  a  breakdown.  Bless  the  breakdown” — 
with  light  fervor.  “When  I  had  mine,  I  was 
hurrying  back  to  a  board-meeting  from  my 
friend  Coring  Ranger’s  place  over  yonder.” 

She  gave  the  start  he  expected. 

“You  mean  the  father  of  Hope  Ranger?” 
She  showed  all  the  blueness  of  her  widened 
eyes. 

“Yes;  poor  Lorry!’’  He  was  not  acting 
now.  “It’s  a  time  when  he  needs  all  his 
friends  about  him.  But” — back  in  his  role 
again — “as  I  was  about  to  say,  I  can  hardly 
regret  my  accident  since  it  brought  me  the 
opportunity  of  meeting  you  once  more.” 

Her  coquettish  smile  was  a  mere  auto¬ 
matic  response  to  his  gallantry.  She  saw 
the  possibilities  of  the  situation.  Most  per¬ 
sons  feel  a  certain  relish  in  being  connected 
even  indirectly  with  those  in  the  world’s 
spotlight. 

“Oh!”  With  an  inflation  of  her  best 
great-lady  manner  she  turned  to  her  friends. 


“I  want  all  you  folks  to  meet  Mr. - ” 

“Juarez.”  Charlie  suavely  helped  her  out. 

“Mr.  Juarez.”  Her  tone  showed  that  the 
oil-and-sugar  name  had  its  effect.  “Surely. 
Mr.  Juarez,  shake  hands  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Greenberg” — motioning  to  the  driver  of  the 
car  and  his  wife.  “Mr.  Juarez,  MissSchupp, 
Miss  McCarthy,  Mr.  Dave  Greenberg  and 
Mr.  Leffler.”  She  ran  through  the  circle. 
“Mr.  Juarez  is  just  back  from  a  visit  to  the 
father  of  Hopo  Ranger.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greenberg,  Mr.  Dave 
Greenberg,  Miss  Schupp,  Miss  McCarthy 
and  Mr.  Leffler  immediately  became  ani¬ 
mated  interrogation-points.  Charlie  was 
the  target  for  a  bombardment  of  rapid-fire 
questions. 

Was  it  true  that  Hop)e  had  followed  a 
Bolshevist  lover  to  Russia?  How  about  the 
report  that  she  had  been  seen  in  Montreal 
playing  in  the  chorus  of  a  burlesque  com- 
p)any?  Had  she  really  been  arrested  for 
shoplifting  and  concealed  her  identity  in 
order  not  to  disgrace  her  family,  the  fiction 
of  her  disappearance  being  kept  up  now  to 
hoodwink  the  public? 

Charlie  answered  guardedly,  with  the  air 
of  one  who  could  tell  a  great  deal  but  whose 
lips  were  for  the  moment  sealed. 

While  they  questioned  and  commented 
and  advanced  different  theories,  he  was 
revolving  an  expiedient  which  had  suggested 
itself  to  him  as  the  best  means  of  separating 
the  princess  from  the  rest  of  the  party. 

“By  the  way” — he  appeared  to  spaak 
under  sudden  inspiration — “Lone  Hill  Inn 
is  only  a  short  distance  from  here,  and  you 
will  la  held  two  hours  before  your  car  is 
ready  for  the  road.  Won’t  you  all  be  my 
guests  at  dinner?  We  can  probably  get 
some  kind  of  conveyance  to  take  us  over.” 

But  Mrs.  Greenberg  thriftily  protested. 

“iVa,  na!”  She  wagged  her  head  negative¬ 
ly.  “That  would  be  imposin’  on  good 
nature,  Mr.  Woozer. ,  I’ve  heard  how  they 
sting  you  over  to  that  I.one  Hill  Inn.  My 
sister-in-law  stoppad  there  once,  and  she 
says  all  they  had  was  crab-meat  salad  and 
tea  for  three,  and  when  the  check  come — 
would  you  believe  it? — it  was  thirteen 
dollars  and  forty  cents.  Pos-i-tive-ly!  Not 
countin’  the  waiter.  Na,  na!  If  you  want 
to  take  Miss  Da  Costa  and  go,  it’s  all  right. 
We’ll  wait  until  you  get  back.  And  you 
needn’t  mind  about  us  here.  We’ve  got  a 
good  lunch  in  the  car.” 


Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow 
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The  princess  demurred  faint-heartedly, 
and  Charlie,  who  wanted  to  pat  Mrs. 
Greenberg’s  fat  shoulder  for  this  show  of 
tact  and  sound  common  sense,  pretended 
to  accept  her  decision  with  reluctance. 

“Go  ahead,  Elsie,”  urged  Miss  Schupp 
and  Miss  McCarthy.  There  was  no  ques- 
tiwi  in  their  minds  that  their  friend  had  made 
the  conquest  of  an  eccentric  millionaire. 

Juarez  Charlie,  fearing  a  change  of  mind,, 
hurried  the  princess  into  the  garage-keeper’s 
fliwer,  and  they  drove  away  with  the  shock¬ 
headed  boy  acting  as  chauffeur. 

His  proximity  and  willingness  to  over¬ 
hear  ever>'thing  that  was  said  permitted 
nothing  but  the  most  casual  conversation, 
mostly  in  the  nature  of  badinage  on  Charlie’s 
part — the  tissue-paper  wrapping  of  the 
caramel  of  admiration — whidi  the  princess 
received  with  appreciative  laughter  and 
such  comments  as:  “Quit  your  joshing,” 
“Better  keep  that  salve;  you  might  stub 
your  toe,”  and  “Swell  line  of  bunk  you 
carry,  Mr.  Man!” 

But  under  his  lively  banter  he  never  for¬ 
got  his  purpx>se.  Yet  even  after  they  reached 
the  inn  and  were  seated  at  a  small  table, 
the  gentle,  flattering  third  degree  which 
awaited  the  princess  had  still  to  be  deferred. 

IN  THAT  expensive  environment,  with 
groupjs  and  couples  of  the  new  rich  all 
about  them,  and  one  of  those  intimately  at¬ 
tentive  waiters  hovering  over  them.  Miss 
Da  Costa  became  self-consciously  absorbed 
in  her  own  imp>ersonation — the  finished  cos¬ 
mopolite  viewing  the  multitude  through  a 
non-exbtent  lorgnette. 

In  order  to  recapture  her  wandering  atten¬ 
tion,  and  also  to  get  rid  of  the  too  solicitous 
waiter,  who  inspired  the  irritation  of  a  per¬ 
sistently  buzzing  fly,  Charlie  began  to 
consult  her  about  the  menu,  ordering  so 
prodigally  that  she  gasp)ed  and  remon¬ 
strate.  And  when  a  girl  from  an  exclusive 
little  shop  in  the  Fifties  puts  the  brakes  on 
a  dinner-order,  the  ultima  thule  of  extrava¬ 
gance  is  in  sight. 

If  Charlie  had  not  been  so  engrossed  in 
contriving  the  best  method  of  securing  the 
last  scrap  of  information  the  girl  had  to  give, 
he  might  have  noticed  that  her  p)ose  was  as 
near  cracking  as  his  own.  Her  respionses 
now  were  forced,  and  punctuated  by  sud¬ 
den  silences.  She  seemed  to  be  turning 
something  over  and  over  in  her  mincL 
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“Do  you  know,  I’ve  just  been  thinking 
about  that  hat,  and  I  believe  I’ve  struck  it 
at  last.  Of  course,  as  soon  as  you  spx)ke  of 
haN-ing  been  to  Coring  Ranger’s,  I  knew 
that  it  was  him  who  was  in  there  writh  you 
that  day — ^funny  I  didn’t  recognize  him  at 
the  time — ^but  I  couldn’t  see  why  he  had 
bought  that  freak  of  a  hat. 

“I’ve  hit  it  now,  though.  Listen!”  She 
made  little  spiears  at  hun  writh  her  fork. 
“Hopie  Ranger’s  not  missing  at  all.  She’s 
going  into  musical  comedy  or  the  pictures, 
and  this  hullabaloo  is  all  a  publicity  stimt. 
I’m  right?” 

Charlie’s  expression  committed  him  to 
nothing;  but  the  quick  droop  of  his  eyelids 
seemed  at  once  to  shield  the  secret  and 
admit  the  piossibility. 

“You  thmk  fast,  little  one.  Go  on,  and 
I’ll  tell  you  whether  you’re  getting  warm 
or  not.” 

“Well,  as  I  take  it,  Hopje  didn’t  like  your 
choice;  so  she  tossed  it  over  to  her  maid, 
and  the  maid  saw*  a  chance  to  make  on  it 
and  brought  it  back.  I  suppxise  it  wras  the 
maid,  although  I’d  have  swrom — ”  She 
p>aused,  tapping  her  white  brow  writh  a 
glittering  finger-nail.  “Say” — her  face 
clearing — “is  the  Ranger  girl  sick?” 

Charlie  leaned  nearer  across  the  table. 

“But  what  makes  you  think  that?” 

“Because  I  simply  couldn’t  place  that 
woman  as  anything  but  a  trained  nurse.” 

The  slight  p)allor  of  excitement  showred 
through  Charlie’s  dark  skin.  He  reached 
for  the  carafe  and  filled  the  princess’s  glass. 

“A  tall,  blond  woman?”  He  tried  the 
ruse  he  had  used  on  the  garage-keep)er. 

“No;  medium-sized  and  dark.  Attract¬ 
ive.  She  wanted  to  exchange  it  for  a 
prim  little  toque.  She  knew  right  where 
she  was,  too.  I  told  her  we  never  made 
exchanges,  and  she  came  straight  back,  said 
the  ostrich  plumes  and  the  paradise  were 
worth  half  a  dozen  small  hats  and  she  only 
wanted  one.  Well,  the  long  and  short  of  it 
was  that  I  agreed  to  have  a  duvetyn  toque 
made  up  for  her  and  send  it  to  her  at  the 
hospital.” 

Charlie’s  spioon  clattered  against  his 
demi-tasse.  His  hand  shook  as  he  recovered 
it  and  his  self-control  at  the  same  time. 
He  lowered  his  voice  confidentially. 

“Mrs.  Ranger  has  not  been  well.  But 
don’t  tell  any  one  that  she’s  in  a  hospital.” 

“Oh,  that’s  it?  Then  I  did  get  it  right.” 
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She  showed  a  natural  pride  in  having  her 
surmises  confirmed. 

“You  say  the  woman  left  her  address?” 
He  looked  a  little  worried.  “We  have  to  be 
so  careful  about  anything  getting  out.” 

“Yes;  she  wrote  it  down  for  me;  Doc¬ 
tor  — Doctor — something’s — sanitorium 
Barcelona,  Long  Island.  Wait  a  minute! 
I’ve  got  the  name.  Bristow!” 

Charlie  felt  an  insane  impulse  to  get  up 
and  wave  his  arms  and  shout.  The  prin¬ 
cess  was  a  mascot.  She  had  turned  his 
luck.  Adorable  girl!  The  best  he  had  hoped 
for  was  to  get  some  description  of  the  woman 
who  had  exchanged  the  hat. 

But  here,  without  an  effort,  he  had  been 
given  name,  address,  every  requisite  detail 
to  locate  her.  At  last  he  had  in  his  hands 
a  thread  that  must  lead  to  the  missing  girl. 

He  called  the  waiter  and  begged  his  com¬ 
panion  to  order  something  more,  pressing 
her  to  think  of  some  ambrosial  delicacy  not 
on  the  card.  There  was  nothing  too  much 
he  could  do  for  the  princess. 

Then,  with  the  waiter  suggesting  this  and 
that  costly  bonne  bonche,  he  made  an  excuse 
and  hastened  to  the  telephone  to  call  up 
Ranger  at  his  country  house  in  West¬ 
chester. 


“Wait  a  minute,  and  I’ll  read  it  to  you.” 
There  was  a  pause,  and  then  Ranger’s  voice 
resumed:  “There  is  no  address;  simply 
three  lines  of  typewriting,  and  the  usual 
circle  and  ‘X’  signature.  It  runs: 


\\ 


“You  have  tried  to  double-cross  us,  contrary  to  our 
explicit  instructions;  but  we  will  give  you  another 
chance.  Deposit  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in 
bonds  on  Friday  afternoon,  same  place,  same  time. 
Failure  to  comply  or  any  further  duplicity  on  your 
part  will  mean  your  daughter’s  death.” 


“  T  ORRY,  they  got  away  with  it.” 

-L-*  Charlie  broke  the  news  without 
preamble  as  soon  as  he  had  Ranger  on  the 
wire.  He  believed  it  better  to  get  his  bad 
tidings  over  first,  before  he  gave  a  hint  of 
the  wonderful  new  lead  upon  which  he  had 
stumbled. 

“I  know  that,”  Ranger  returned,  with 
biting  brevity.  “The  other  side  has  already 
furnished  the  information.” 

“You’ve  heard  from  them  again?” 

“Yes.  A  stick  was  thrown  in  the  dining¬ 
room  window  with  a  note  on  it.” 

“No  trace  of  the  person  who  threw  it?” 

“Oh,  yes.  One  of  the  gardeners  caught 
a  small  boy  of  the  neighborhood  who  ad¬ 
mitted  that  he  did  it,  but  that  doesn’t 
get  us  anywhere.  The  boy,  who  was  too 
scared  to  be  anything  but  truthful,  says  a 
strange  man  down  on  the  road  gave  him  a 
dollar  to  throw  the  stick.  But  he  can’t  give 
any  adequate  description  of  the  man  or 
information  that  amounts  to  anything.” 

“You  can  bet  on  that,”  said  Charlie. 
“They’d  never  leave  anything  like  that 
open.  But  what  did  their  note  say?” 


“Two  hundred  thousand!”  Charlie’s 
voice  supplied  the  exclamation-point. 
“That’s  raising  the  ante  with  a  vengeance. 
Still,  what  else - ” 

“I  won’t  do  it.  I  can’t  raise  that  amount 
of  money  on  a  moment’s  notice.”  Ranger 
went  up  in  the  air.  “You  don’t  understand 
business.  Here  I’ve  just  thrown  hway  one 
hundred  thousand  on  your  advice,  and 
now —  Where  are  you?” — querulously. 
“I’ve  got  to  talk  to  you  to-night,  at  once. 
You’d  better  come  out  here  to  the  house.” 

To  Charlie’s  quick  ear,  it  seemed  as  if 
there  were  a  slight  shift  in  the  telephone 
connection.  He  imagined  he  could  detect 
through  their  conversation  the  sound  of 
some  one  else  breathing. 

“Hold  on  just  a  second.  Lorry.  Have 
you  heard  anything  new  from  Phila¬ 
delphia?” 

The  question  was  a  code- warning  ar¬ 
ranged  between  them  to  indicate  that  some 
one  was  listening  in. 

Ranger  gave  an  impatient  “Humph,” 
but  did  not  disregard  the  caution. 

“Hold  the  wire” — gruffly. 

.\n  interval  of  about  two  minutes  passed, 
and  then  he  spoke  again. 

“You  were  mistaken.  I  looked  up  all 
the  extensions,  and  the  only  person  who 
could  have  done  any  eavesdropping  was 
Fitch,  the  footman,  who  was  down  in  the 
hall,  and  he  was  twenty  feet  away  from  the 
instrument  and  half  asleep.  Anyhow,  it’s 
all  right  now.  I’ve  shut  off  all  the  switches 
except  this  one,  and  put  Mary  Lou  on 
guard.  Besides,  there’s  nothing  to  say  that 
the  whole  world  couldn’t  hear.” 

“Isn’t  there?”  Charlie  couldn’t  keep  the 
elated  ring  out  of  his  voice.  “Well,  let  me 
tell  you.  Lorry,  that  I’ve  dug  up  a  great 
new  clue,  the  most  promising  yet.  In  fact. 
I  don’t  think  it’s  too  much  to  say  that  I 
expect  to  have  Hope  definitely  located  by 
to-morrow.  You’re  going  to  get  back  your 
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daughter,  I  believe,  Lorrj’,  and  your  hun¬ 
dred  thousand,  too.  No” — as  Ranger 
stormed  him  with  excited  questions — ‘‘I’m 
not  going  to  say  a  word  more  over  the 
telephone.  I  really  ought  not  to  have  said 
as  much  as  this,  but  I  couldn’t  help  it.” 

“But,  Charlie,  listen!”  Ranger  entreated. 
“You’re  not  going  to  play  a  lone  hand  again, 
are  you?  For  heaven’s  sake,  remember 
what  happened  to-day.  Show  a  little 
reason;  at  least  come  here  to  the  house  and 
talk  it  over  with  me.  Then  we  can  decide 
whether  it  isn’t  wisest  to  consult  Inspector 
Bailey.” 

Charlie’s  mobile  face  hardened  as  he 
listened. 

“Sorry,  Lorry,”  he  answered  crisply; 
“but  this  requires  quick  action.  I  hate  to 
keep  you  in  ignorance,  but  I’ve  fooled 
round  too  long  as  it  is.  I’ve  got  to  be 
mo\ing.” 

And  deaf  to  Ranger’s  expostulations,  he 
hung  up  the  receiver.  He  had  burned  his 
bridges  behind  him.  Unless  he  made  good 
this  time,  he  was  done,  discredited,  stamped 
as  a  meddling  fool. 

For  a  moment  he  hesitated.  After  all, 
wasn’t  he  taking  a  good  deal  on  his  shoul¬ 
ders?  It  was  Ranger’s  right  to  direct  and 
adN-ise.  He  was  the  one  who  had  every¬ 
thing  at  stake. 

No!  Charlie  flung  off  his  gathering 
scruples.  This  was  too  good  to  be  spoiled 
by  interference  and  the  heavy-handed 
methods  of  the  police. 

W'ith  his  old  confident  swagger,  he  made 
his  way  back  to  the  princess.  She  looked 
up  t^nth  a  smile  as  he  reached  the  table, 
then  glanced  down  at  the  watch  on  her 
wrist. 

“It’s  been  lovely,  Mr.  Juarez,”  she  said; 
“but  I’m  afraid  I  ought  to  go  now.  They’ll 
be  waiting  for  me,  you  know.” 

With  everything  she  did,  she  increased 
Charlie’s  got^  opinion  of  her.  Itching  to 
l)e  off  on  hb  quest,  he  had  been  wondering 
how  long  courtesy  would  compel  him  to  sit 
there  before  he  could  suggest  leaving. 
Women  never  knew  when  enough  was 
enough.  But  she  had  solved  the  difficulty. 
Really,  a  wonderful  girl!  She  had  brains, 
and  knew  how  to  use  them.  And,  at  the 
.same  time,  she  was  a  peach  for  looks. 

While  he  was  engaged  in  these  pleasing 
reflections,  the  waiter  laid  the  check  before 
him.  It  fully  bore  out  the  reputation  ac¬ 


corded  the  Lone  Hill  Inn  by  Mrs.  Green¬ 
berg;  but  Charlie  would  not  have  quarreled 
if  it  had  been  twice  as  extortionate.  He  felt 
that  he  had  more  than  got  hb  money’s 
worth.  In  his  large  and  generous  mood,  he 
gave  the  waiter  a  princely  tip.  Also,  he 
remembered  liberally  the  hat-boy,  the  door¬ 
man  and  the  fellow  who  opened  the  door  of 
the  flivver. 

/^N  THEIR  arrival  at  the  garage,  they 
found  the  touring  car  repaired  and  the 
party  ready  to  start.  Charlie  swung  the 
princess  lightly  from  one  car  to  the  other, 
held  her  hand  a  moment  in  parting,  prom¬ 
ised  to  meet  them  all  the  next  Sunday  at 
Mrs.  Greenberg’s  for  dinner,  and  then  stood 
waving  as  they  drove  away. 

With  their  depwirture,  he  shed  hb  r61e  of 
moneyed  idler.  Stem  business  demanded 
him  now — just  how  stern  he  did  not  realize 
until  he  started  to  pay  the  garage-keeper 
for  the  use  of  the  flivver  and  di^overed  that 
he  had  only  a  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents 
left  in  hb  pocket. 

Habitu^dly  careless  of  finances,  Charlie 
had  never  stopped  to  reckon  the  extent  of 
his  spendthrift  prodigality  at  the  inn. 

However,  he  did  not  betray  his  dilemma; 
his  training  saved  him.  He  still  had  his 
tongue,  and  it  had  extricated  him  in  more 
•embarrassing  straits  than  thb.  Glibly, 
steadily,  he  talked  on  to  the  garage-keeper 
while  trying  to  decide  on  hb  next  move. 

Of  course  he  could  call  up  Ranger  and 
settle  the  matter  in  two  minutes;  but  that 
would  only  confirm  Loring’s  present  esti¬ 
mate  of  him  as  a  flighty  incompetent. 

He  surreptitiously  explored  hb  various 
pockets  in  the  faint  hope  of  finding  some 
overlooked  currency,  and  hb  fingers  came 
in  contact  with  a  familiar  object.  Like  a 
magic  talisman,  it  restored  his  equanimity 
and  courage. 

It  was  an  imitation  meerschaum  pipe, 
and  it — or  rather,  its  fellows — had  for  years 
provided  Charlie  with  what  he  called  his 
“little  graft.”  He  always  carried  with  him 
on  his  journeys  an  assortment  of  these, 
retailing  at  about  fifty  cents  apiece,  and  on 
his  arrival  in  a  “hick”  town  would  set  out 
with  one  of  them  in  his  pocket  carefull)’ 
wrapped  in  an  old  silk  handkerchief.  In 
the  office  of  the  railroad  hotel  or  at  the  Main 
Street  pool-parlor,  he  would  mark  down  his 
prospiective  victim — sometimes  a  lounging 
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patron,  sometimes  the  proprietor  of  the 
jjace — and  strike  up  a  conversation,  mes¬ 
merizing  him  with  his  gift  of  language. 
Then,  at  the  psychological  moment,  he 
would  draw  out  his  pipe  and,  handling  it 
tenderly,  would  offer  it  for  inspection. 

“My  father  put  in  thirty-two  years  color¬ 
ing  that  bowl,”  he  would  affirm,  pensively 
reminiscent,  “brought  it  with  him  when  he 
came  over  from  the  other  side,  and  gave 
it  to  me  on  his  death-bed.  I  never  thought 
that  anything  could  make  me  part  with  it, 
but  old  Hard  Luck  is  some  {Dcrsuader,  and 
I’ve  made  up  my  mind  to  let  it  go.  Of 
course,  if  I  had  time  to  turn  a  deal,  I  could 
easy  get  as  high  as  four  or  five  hundred  for 
a  pipe  like  that;  but  these  bum  lungs  of 
mine  tell  me  that  I  can’t  afford  to  lose  any 
time  getting  to  .\rizona.”  Here  a  hollow 
cough  would  shake  his  whole  frame.  “So, 
if  you  know  of  anybody,  friend,  that’s  will¬ 
ing  to  come  across  with  the  twenty-five  I 
n^  to  make  up  my  fare  to  Phoenix,  the 
meerschaum’s  theirs.” 

The  listener  generally  fell  for  the  bargain, 
and  by  the  time  the  fraud  was  discovered, 
Charlie  would  be  many  miles  away. 

Of  course,  with  the  garage-keeper,  he  had 
to  vary  his  story,  but  he  did  it  so  effectively 
that  when  he  closed  the  transaction,  he  had 
paid  all  charges  against  him  and  had  eleven 
dollars  to  boot. 

“The  poor  fish!”  muttered  Charlie  as  he 
rode  away.  “He  doesn’t  know  it,  but  I’m 
only  accepting  a  loan  from  him.  I’ll  have 
Lorry  straighten  it  out  as  soon  as  I  get  back. 
Funny  about  it;  I  feel  almost  as  if  I’d  been 
doing  something  dishonest. 

“Mr,  Juarez,”  he  repeated  thoughtfully. 
“By  jiminy!  It  sounded  like  music  when 
she  said  it.” 

Then  resolutely  putting  out  of  his  mind 
the  princess,  the  garage-keeper.  Ranger, 
everything  that  interfered  with  his  study  of 
the  problem  before  him,  he  raced  toward 
Long  Island. 

JUST  about  the  time  that  Juarez  Charlie 
obtained  the  clue  that  pointed  to  Dr. 
Bristow’s  sanatorium  as  the  place  where 
Hope  Ranger  was  held  a  prisoner,  Hope  her¬ 
self  drove  Dr.  Bristow’s  own  car  through 
the  hedge  and  out  into  the  open  road. 
George  Kelsey,  who  had  made  their  escape 
possible,  was  with  her,  and  Bristow,  they 
knew,  would  be  as  anxious  to  get  him  back  as 
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Hope  herself,  since  Kelsey,  who  had  been  one 
of  his  doctors,  had  been  held  as  a  prisoner 
on  the  pretense  that  he  was  insane  simply 
because  he  had  learned  of  the  alienist’s 
criminal  connections. 

Kelsey  kne  v  more  than  ever  now^ — knew 
that  .\lderman  W  illiam  Higgins,  who  lived, 
ostensibly  because  of  his  nervous  condition, 
at  the  sanatorium,  was  really  the  head  of 
the  gang  that  had  stolen  Hope  and  made 
Bristow  its  tool.  Hope  had  planned  this 
flight;  but  Kelsey  had  made  the  escape  pos¬ 
sible  by  knocking  Bristow  down  and  drug 
ging  him  in  his  office,  and  had  then  snatcherl 
Hope  from  the  guards  and  helped  her  into 
the  car  that  was  waiting  for  Bristow. 

In  that  breathless  rush  through  the  hedge, 
Kelsey,  turning,  saw  Miss  Copley,  the  head 
nuYse,  dash  down  the  steps  and  heard  her 
raise  the  alarm.  She,  who  pretended  that 
Hope,  greatly  resembling  her,  was  her  sister, 
was  the  one  Kelsey  feared  most  of  all — the 
woman  was  danger  incarnate  and  utterly 
ruthless. 

“Drive  like  the  devil!”  he  had  cried. 
But  the  plea  was  unnecessary;  Hop)e  was 
getting  every  ounce  of  speed  out  of  the 
motor  without  urging. 

Their  plan  had  l)een  to  drive  west,  change 
the  car  at  some  garage,  first  disabling  it, 
and  then  jiroceed  in  another  less  conspicuous 
one  to  New  York. 

But  Kelsey  noticed  that  she  had  headed 
east,  which  was  well,  as  it  would  lead  the 
pursuit  in  that  direction.  Half  a  mile  be¬ 
yond  the  hospital,  though,  she  turned  into 
a  narrow  lane,  and  he  soon  saw  that  by 
circuitous  routes  she  was  now  making  her 
way  west. 

!^me  of  the  ways  she  took  were  little 
more  than  wheel-tracks  through  the  scrub 
oak,  and  more  than  once  he  was  afraid  she 
had  run  them  into  a  cul-de-sac;  but  always 
there  appearetl  some  unexpected  Ixjnd  or 
cross-road  into  which  she  unerringly  turned 
and  extricated  them. 

He  recognized  that  she  had  spoken  the 
simple  truth  when  she  had  said  the  day 
before  that  she  knew  the  island  like  a  Ix)ok. 

It  was  still  broad  daylight,  their  path 
streaked  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
Neither  of  them  spoke.  Crouched  over 
the  wheel,  Hope  drove — a  valkyrie  of  a 
driver,  and,  for  the  time,  nothing  more, 
every  fiber  of  her  bent  on  that.  .\nd,  in  the 
ecstasy  of  escape,  Kelsey  gave  no  thought 
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to  the  clangers  still  before  them.  His  pulses 
beat  to  the  high  measure  of  freedom.  There 
was  intoxication  in  this  wild,  onward  rush. 
Action  at  last,  after  days  of  stagnation! 
The  sense  of  power  thrilled  through  him. 
He  had  matched  his  strength  and  his  wits 
against  Bristow  and  had  won — he  and  she 
together. 

How  could  they  fail?  He  looked  at  her, 
and  felt  that  he  saw  her  for  the  first  time. 
Her  face  was  set  straight  before  her;  the 
wind  and  excitement  had  whipped  the  color 
to  her  cheeks.  Her  eyes,  dilated  and  bril¬ 
liant,  were  on  the  road  before  her,  not¬ 
ing,  remembering,  calculating  distances, 
tracing  with  the  car  the  devdous  ways  of  the 
map  in  her  brain.  He  sensed  that  she,  too, 
was  exaltee,  but  the  flame  of  her  spirit  was 
sternly  bound  by  will  and  purpose. 

Twilight  was  falling  now.  As  they 
whirled  on,  following  tangled  and  tortuous 
bpvaj's,  he  could  no  longer  see  ahead  of 
him.  The  gray,  creeping  dusk  was  blotting 
out  space,  and  time  wdth  it.  The  woods 
that  streamed  by  them  were  dim  masses  of 
shadow,  formless  and  strangely  unsub¬ 
stantial.  The  fancy  came  to  him  that  the 
earth  was  no  longer  beneath  them,  that 
they  were  fljdng  through  cloud  banks. 

In  the  faint  chill  of  the  night  wind  blow¬ 
ing  in  from  the  sea,  with  the  blurring  dim¬ 
ness  about  them,  his  first  keen,  sharp  elation 
was  gradually  dulled.  The  tingle  of  victory 
was  dying  within  him.  There  was  no  im¬ 
mediate  sign  that  they  were  followed, 
and  yet  there  grew  on  him  momentarily, 
an  ominous,  subconscious  sense  of  pur¬ 
suit. 

A  vivid  picture  of  what  must  be  hap>- 
p>ening  at  the  hospital  rose  before  him. 

Morton  would  be  working  like  mad  to 
revive  Bristow.  They  would  be  pouring 
black  coffee  down  his  throat  and  walking 
him  up  and  down  the  flcx)r.  Anita  Copley, 
the  embers  of  her  murky  eyes  striking  hard 
points  of  fire,  would  be  directing,  sending 
telephone  messages,  her  first  stormy  panic 
congealed  to  a  steellike  efficiency.  The  old 
alderman,  drawn  from  his  seclusion  by  the 
emergency,  would  be  close  at  hand,  seated 
with  his  great  bony  knuckles  clasped  over 
the  head  of  his  stick,  bowed  vulturelike 
above  it,  deadly  executive.  The  systematic 
order  of  the  institution  would  be  dis¬ 
organized,  the  nurses  whispering  in  groups 
heedless  of  their  patients,  attendants  run¬ 


ning  about  in  confusion,  car-loads  of 
searchers  dashing  away  from  the  door. 

Kelsey  knew  that  Hope,  too,  must  be 
thinking  of  the  craft  and  energ>’  that  would 
be  employed  in  their  pursuit,  and  his  ad¬ 
miration  mounted  for  this  slender  girl,  who, 
under  such  tension,  continued  to  drive  with 
all  the  ease  and  insouciance  of  a  Ralph  di 
Palma. 

With  a  twist  of  the  wheel  she  brought 
them  out  of  a  lane  they  had  been  following 
through  the  scrub  oak  onto  a  more  traveled 
highway,  and  ahead  of  them  he  saw  the 
lights  of  a  garage.  She  slowed  down  and 
stopped,  rubbing  her  numb  hands. 

“Run  ahead  and  reconnoiter,”  she  said, 
“and  I  will  get  ready  to  put  the  carbureter 
out  of  commission  if  the  coast  is  clear. 
Then,  with  another  car,  we  will  make  a 
detour  round  that  bend  and  strike  into  the 
main  road.” 

He  was  already  out  of  the  car  and 
starting  on  his  w'ay. 

Two  or  three  minutes  passed  and  then 
he  came  running  back. 

“There’s  a  car  there!”  he  panted.  “There 
were  men  in  it — Bristow’s  chauffeur.  The 
garage  men  were  gathered  round  it.  We 
haven’t  a  second  to  lose.  They’re  after  us!” 

She  jumped  into  her  seat  and  slewed  the 
machine  sharply  around.  The)'  whizzed 
down  the  road  and  back  into  the  scrub  oak 
again.  He  heard  shouts  behind  them,  and 
the  loud  honking  of  a  horn,  with  an  answer¬ 
ing  honk-honk  to  the  right  and  left — the 
baying  of  the  pack. 

l^ELSEY  felt  not  the  bitterness  of  defeat 
but  of  revolt.  He  had  hoped  from  the 
beginning  that,  if  they  were  taken,  it  might 
be  by  some  officer  of  the  law.  They  could 
then  make  such  a  scene,  their  story  would 
be  so  sensational,  that  it  would  force  atten¬ 
tion.  Hoj>e  might  even  gain  con.sent  to 
speak  to  her  father  over  the  telephone. 
They  would  all  know  her  photographs  by 
heart.  The  resemblance  to  the  lost  girl 
could  not  fail  to  strike  them,  and  any  con¬ 
stable  or  deputy  sheriff  would  take  chances 
on  earning  that  one  hundred  thousand 
dollars’  reward,  no  matter  how  wild  a  gam¬ 
ble  it  might  seem. 

But  Anita  Copley  had  evidently  done  her 
best  to  combat  that  possibility.  It  was 
probable  that  she  had  limited  the  pursuit 
to  the  attendants  of  the  hospital.  That 
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would  mean  at  most  half  a  dozen  cars  out 
after  them,  and  all  those  men,  including 
Higgins’  chauffeur  and  Bristow’s,  knew  the 
island  as  thoroughly  as  Hope  did. 

He  had  once  or  twice  thought  of  stopping 
at  some  farmhouse  and  requesting  the  use 
of  the  telephone;  but  he  knew  that  the  news 
would  spread  like  wild-fire,  and  what  house¬ 
holder  would  admit  them,  two  young, 
vigorous  maniacs  who  had  just  made  a 
desperate  escape  from  an  asylum? 

And  now  what  earthly  chance  had  they? 
Hope  might  continue  to  weave  through 
these  byroads  and  twist  and  turn  on  their 
trail  like  a  fox;  but  the  hunters  were  pressing 
them  hard. 

He  looked  back,  and,  as  he  did  so,  a  car 
shot  out  from  an  intersecting  road  and  took 
after  them.  It  gained  steadily. 

“They’ve  got  us  pocketed,”  he  said. 

“Not  yet.”  The  wind  blew  back  her 
words  to  him. 

They  had  come  to  a  point  where  the  road 
forked  in  three  directions.  She  turned  into 
the  first  one. 

“We’ll  try  for  our  old  house  now,”  she 
said.  “We  can  get  to  the  back  entrance  by 
a  short  cut  through  the  woods  just  beyond 
here.” 

“Our  old  house?”  He  had  not  heard  of  it 
before.  “But  the  car —  They  will  track 
us  by  that,  no  matter  where  we  go.” 

“Let  them,”  she  said  briefly,  and  with 
what  struck  him  as  remarkable  sang-froid 
under  the  circumstances. 

He  looked  back  again. 

“They’ve  followed,”  he  said.  “They’re 
on  us  now.” 

The  words  were  hardly  out  of  his  mouth 
when  there  was  a  rush  of  wheels,  the  purr 
of  an  engine,  and  the  pursuing  car  shot  by 
them  to  draw  up  ahead  in  the  middle  of  the 
road. 

There  was  nothing  for  them  but  to  stop. 
They  could  not  hope  to  pass  in  that  narrow 
lane,  and  it  was  equally  impossible  to  turn. 

As  the  car  passed  them,  Kelsey  had  made 
out  that  there  were  two  men  in  it.  One 
of  them  leaped  over  the  side  and  came 
running  back. 

Kelsey  flexed  his  muscles  and  waited. 
The  man  hurrying  toward  him  was  a  big 
burly  fellow,  but  Kelsey  was  no  lightweight 
himself.  Armed  or  unarmed,  he  was  ready 
for  him,  and  then  he’d  take  on  the  other — 
both  at  the  same  time,  for  that  matter. 
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The  man  held  something  in  his  hand,  but 
it  was  not  a  gun. 

“That  you.  Dr.  Bristow?”  he  said,  coming 
close  and  sp>eaking  in  a  harsh,  husky  whis¬ 
per.  He  halted,  his  jaw  falling.  “What, 
the - ” 

Hope  leaned  forward. 

“I  am  Miss  Copley,”  she  said.  “I  wasn’t 
quite  sure  of  the  doctor’s  directions.” 

“Oh?  Miss  Copley?”  His  truculence 
gave  way  to  relief.  He  thrust  a  bulky 
envelope  into  her  hand  without  a  word  and 
turned  back  to  his  own  car. 

“Better  let  us  get  a  piece  ahead,”  he  mut¬ 
tered  over  his  shoulder.  “I’ve  got  an  idea 
we’re  being  trailed.  We  just  shook  off  a 
couple  of  other  cars.” 

He  was  gone.  The  car  in  front  started 
and  whizzed  on.  There  was  no  time  for 
question  or  comment,  no  time  to  express 
wonder  at  this  strange  incident.  Hope 
had  thrown  the  envelope  into  Kelsey’s 
lap,  and  was  once  more  driving  at  full 
speed. 

The  Merrick  Road,  wide  and  smooth, 
opened  out  before  them,  and  many 
automobiles  were  on  it. 

“We  have  to  cross  here,”  she  murmured. 
“Pray  that  our  luck  holds.” 

Kelsey  sat  taut  while  she  drove  down  the 
highway  for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 
Motors  passed  them,  going  in  both  direc¬ 
tions,  but  no  one  intercepted  them.  Then 
she  turned  off,  and  soon  they  were  in 
a  tree-lined  lane,  where  the  ground  w’as 
rougher  than  any  over  which  they  had 
passed. 

They  seemed  to  have  thrown  off  the  pur¬ 
suit.  The  fog  was  growing  denser.  There 
was  no  sound  but  the  bumping  and  creaking 
of  the  car  over  the  ruts.  Then  the  stillness 
was  broken  by  the  staccato  coughing  of  a 
motor-cycle  somewhere  before  them. 

It  grew  louder.  It  was  coming  toward 
them.  Hopelessness  pierced  their  rising 
hope.  No  turning  here!  This  flat  feeling 
of  disenchantment.  Their  adventure  was 
over.  .And  yet,  if  it  were  only  one  man 
scouting  for  them,  Kelsey  believed  he  might 
manage  him. 

The  explosive  racket  drummed  on  their 
ears.  A  headlight  rayed  yellow  through  the 
fog.  Panic  seized  Hop)e.  In  the  open,  with 
a  choice  of  branching  roads  where  she  could 
twist  and  double,  her  nerve  held;  but  here, 
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pocketed  at  last,  she  yielded  to  an  un¬ 
reasoning  impulse. 

Before  Kebey  realized  her  intention,  she 
jericed  the  car  to  the  left  in  so  short  a  turn 
that  they  made  it  on  two  wheels. 

He  saw  an  ojjen  space  before  him.  A  tall 
stump  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the  ground. 
She  swerved  frantically  to  avoid  it,  and  they 
crashed  into  a  tree.  Blackness!  He  knew 
no  more. 

Hope,  thrown  clear  of  the  wreck,  strug¬ 
gled  for  her  breath,  and  then  rose  uncer¬ 
tainly  to  her  knees.  A  man  was  bending 
over  her. 

“You  hurt?”  She  could  dimly  see  his 
white,  frightened  face.  The  motor-cycle 
stood  at  the  side  of  the  road.  “Want  to  get 
up?  That’s  good.”  His  hand  was  under 
her  elbow,  helping  her  to  rise. 

She  stared  blankly  at  the  crumpled  bulk 
of  the  overturned  car,  and  then  ran  toward 
it,  stifling  a  scream. 

“Oh,  where,  where — ”  she  cried,  and 
stopped, 

Kelsey  lay  almost  at  her  feet,  motionless, 
half  under  the  tonneau. 

The  man  caught  him  by  the  shoulders 
and  dragged  him  out.  Hope  dropped  down 
beside  him,  moaning  faintly.  She  lifted  his 
head  and  it  fell  limply  against  her  arm. 
The  blood  was  trickling  down  over  his  tem¬ 
ple,  clotting  his  hair. 

Juarez  Charlie  was  running  practised 
hands  over  his  body. 

“He’s  breathing,”  he  said,  but  shook  his 
head.  “Looks  to  me  like  a  fractured  skull.” 

She  forgot  ever>-thing — their  plight,  the 
probability  that  this  stranger  was  sent 
to  capture  them — and  cried  out,  imploring 
him; 

“Oh,  go!  Go  for  a  doctor  at  once!” 

“I’ll  have  one  here  in  no  time.”  He 
started  for  his  motor-cycle.  “Sure  you’re 
all  right?” 

She  thrust  out  her  palms  as  if  to  push 
him  on  his  w’ay. 

“Oh,  don’t  mind  me.  Hurry!  Hurry!” 

He  jumped  to  the  .saddle,  caught  his 
spark  almost  immediately,  and  the  jerky 
crackle  of  his  machine  was  soon  lost  in  the 
distance. 

Hope  made  a  pad  of  her  own  handker¬ 
chief,  and  taking  Kelsey’s  from  his  pocket, 
folded  a  bandage  of  it  and  bound  it 
about  his  forehead.  Then,  with  his  head  on 
her  lap,  she  waited,  bending  over  him. 


At  last  he  stirred;  he  opened  his  eyes. 

“Oh,  you’re  alive!”  she  cried.  He  looked 
at  her  dazedly  for  a  second,  and  then  tried 
to  sit  up. 

“What’s  happened?”  he  asked. 

“The  car  turned  over,  and  you  were  un¬ 
conscious.” 

“And  you?” 

“Oh,  I’m  all  right.  I  was  only  shaken 
up  a  little.” 

His  eyes  veered  to  the  ruin  of  the  car. 

“Good  heavens!  They’ve  got  us  sure. 
To  think  that  it’s  all  ended  so!” 

“No!” — vehemently.  “Not  if  you  can 
walk.  The  house  is  near.  It’s  an  old  place 
that  my  father  owns,”  she  explained.  “I 
spent  every  summer  here  when  I  was  a 
child.  It’s  empty  now;  the  old  caretaker 
died  about  six  months  ago.” 

He  got  up  and  took  a  staggering  step 
or  two. 

“Lean  on  me,”  she  said  quickly. 

“I’ll  have  to.  I’m  afraid.” 

A  hedge  loomed  ahead  of  them.  With 
some  difficulty  she  guided  him  to  a  gap  in  it, 
and  they  slipped  through.  The  house  was 
only  a  ^ort  distance  away. 

“Wait!”  She  ran  toward  it  and  circled 
to  the  rear,  trying  the  windows  as  she  went. 
He  followed  more  slowly. 

“Here’s  a  broken  pane,”  she  called  cau¬ 
tiously. 

Joining  her,  he  slipped  his  fingers  through 
the  jagged  hole,  unlocked  the  sash  and 
pushed  it  up. 

WITHOUT  waiting  for  Kelsey’s  rather 
shaky  assistance,  Hope  clambered 
through  the  window.  Following  more  slow¬ 
ly,  he  closed  and  relocked  it.  The  air  of  the 
room  was  oppressively  stale,  the  flat,  lifeless 
atmosphere  of  an  uninhabited  house. 

Swaying  on  his  feet,  Kelsey  reached  out 
for  some  support  and  clutched  a  table.  He 
sat  down  on  it  heavily’.  His  ears  were  sing¬ 
ing,  his  eyes  blind.  The  world  was  slipping 
away  from  him  again. 

“George!”  Hope’s  voice  was  quick  with 
anxiety.  She  put  her  arm  about  his  shoul¬ 
ders  and  shook  him  slightly.  “George, 
what  is  it?” 

That  “George”  was  a  spur  to  his  ebbing 
will.  He  pulled  himself  together  with  a 
tremendous  effort.  There  was  no  time  for 
him  to  sit  here  nursing  his  confused,  diz/y 
head.  She  needed  him. 
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She  was  untying  the  bandage,  and  he 
felt  her  light,  cool  fingers  on  his  forehead. 
It  was  deliciously  soothing.  He  wanted 
to  put  his  head  down  on  her  shoulder  and 
stay  so.  But  he  dared  not  yield  to  magic 
now'. 

She  moved  swiftly  away  from  him,  and 
he  heard  the  sound  of  running  water  across 
the  room. 

“I’m  going  to  wet  this  handkerchief,”  she 
said,  “here  at  the  sink.  This  is  the  kitchen.” 

“Wait!”  He  got  up  and  nuide  his  zigzag 
way  toward  her.  “Let  me  get  my  head 
under  the  faucet.” 

The  cold  water  was  a  marvelous  restora¬ 
tive,  refreshing  and  stimulating  him. 

“Is  the  cut  still  bleeding?”  she  asked 
presently. 

“No;  the  blood  has  clotted  on  it.  It’s 
only  a  scratch,  any'way.  Ah!”  He  inhaled 
deeply  and  stood  upright,  brushing  the 
water  from  his  face.  “I’m  all  right  now. 

“But  it’s  dangerous  drawing  water,”  he 
said.  “They’ll  know  we’ve  been  here.” 

“Let  it  nm  a  little,”  she  suggested.  “It 
will  look  as  if  it  had  been  left  so  a  long 
time.” 

“That’s  so,”  he  said.  “And  now  we’ve 
got  to  plan  our  next  move.  You  know  this 
place,  the  house  and  grounds.  They’ll  be 
here  soon,  and  they’re  bound  to  track  us  to 
the  house.  We’ve  got  to  get  out.  Is  there 
any  way  we  can  throw  them  off?” 

“We  stay  right  here.  They  won’t  find 
us.”  There  wras  an  irrepressible,  mischiev¬ 
ous  bubble  in  her  low  laughter.  “Leave  that 
to  me.  I  know  every  inch  of  this  place. 
Give  me  your  matches.” 

“You  mustn’t  strike  a  match  here.” 

“Not  here,  of  course.  But  in  the  closet 
there.  Quick — give  them  to  me.  Oh,  don’t 
be  afraid!  I  shall  close  the  door.” 

Here,  as  on  their  wild  drive,  she  had 
taken  the  initiative,  and,  still  protesting, 
he  reluctantly  gave  her  the  box. 

She  laugh^  again,  and  he  heard  a  door 
open  and  close.  A  moment  and  she  wras 
back. 

“Good  hunting,”  she  said.  “I  went  after 
provisions  and  found  a  box  of  crackers  and 
some  jam.  My  father  comes  dowm  here 
occasionally  for  the  duck-shooting,  and  I 
thought  something  might  have  been  left. 
Now'  come  with  me.” 

She  slipped  her  free  hand  in  his  and  led 
him  through  what  seemed  to  be  a  dining¬ 


room  into  a  hall,  and  then  up  a  flight  of 
stairs.  Kelsey  stopped. 

“What’s  your  idea?”  he  asked.  “To  hide 
in  the  attic?  That  won’t  do.  They’ll  make 
for  that  the  first  thing.  The  house  is  impos¬ 
sible;  there  won’t  be  a  crevice  or  a  cranny 
overlooked.  Outside,  we  may  have  a  ghost 
of  a  chance.  The  woods  wrill  be  well  b^ten, 
of  course.  But  we  might  hide  out  on  them. 
With  good  luck  we  might  reach  the  coast 
and  secure  a  boat.  If  I’m  not  at  home  in  a 
car,  I  am  on  the  water.” 

“We’re  not  going  to  the  attic.  Come  on.” 
She  tugged  at  his  sleeve.  “Don’t  stand 
there  and  argue.  I  know  what  I’m  doing.” 

Her  certainty,  the  mysterious  elation  in 
her  tone,  her  air  of  leading  him  to  a  new 
adventure  overbore  his  judgment.  And, 
after  all,  whatever  they  did  was  a  hazard. 
Success  or  failure  lay  in  the  toss  of  a  coin. 

He  yielded  the  pwint  and  followed  her 
wdthout  further  remonstrance  into  a  long, 
low-ceiled  chamber  which  he  assumed  to  be 
directly  above  the  dining-room. 

“Now  )'ou  can  rest  for  a  moment,”  she 
said,  guiding  him  to  a  chair.  “Sit  down. 
And,  please,  the  matches  again.  Oh”— 
anticipating  his  objection — “there  wrill  be 
no  light  that  can  be  seen  from  the  outside.” 

HIS  eyes,  accustomed  to  the  darkness, 
made  out  a  great  stone  fireplace  at  one 
side  of  the  room.  She  passed  it,  a  light, 
gliding  shadow  among  shadows,  and  stood 
before  the  wall  beyond,  in  front  of  an  old- 
fashioned  cupboard  about  two  feet  above 
the  floor.  She  stepped  into  it.  There  was 
a  tiny  spurt  of  light  as  she  struck  a  match. 

By  it,  he  saw  her  kneeling  figure  close  to 
the  dark  wood  which  lined  the  back  of  the 
closet.  Her  hand,  strangely  white  in  the 
brief  yellow  flare,  focused  his  eyes  with  its 
sure,  definite  movements.  One  finger  out¬ 
stretched,  she  was  tapping  the  boards  rapid¬ 
ly.  Counting,  was  she? 

The  niatch  went  out.  He  heard  her  jump 
down,  and  she  came  towrard  him  in  an  airy 
rush.  Her  resurgent  vitality  brought  life 
to  the  close,  dust-laden  room,  and  in  his 
fancy  she  filled  it  with  light  and  color. 

“You  think  we’re  caught  in  a  trap  like 
poor  little  mice,  but  we’re  not.”  She  b^t  her 
hands  lightly  on  his  chest,  her  feet  dancing. 
“Let  me  tell  you.”  She  forced  herself  to 
sober  coherency.  “This  is  an  old,  old 
house,  built  in  the  early  days  of  the  Colonies, 
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when  people  had  to  be  constantly  on  guard 
against  the  Indians  and  provide  ways  of 
escape.  Can  you  make  out  that  big,  old- 
time  chimney  where  the  fireplace  is?  It 
runs  up  from  the  cellar,  and  there  is  a  fire¬ 
place  just  like  this  in  the  dining-room  below, 
and  another  back  of  it  in  the  kitchen,  which 
is  in  an  ell,  or  wing,  not  quite  so  high  as  the 
main  house. 

“The  chimney  tapers  gradually  as  it  goes 
up,  and  so  is  narrower  on  this  floor  than 
on  the  one  beneath.  That  leaves  a  space 
on  either  side  of  it  up  here,  and  the  colonists 
utilized  this  as  a  hidden  passage  by  which 
they  could  get  to  the  rear  of  the  house  if 
the  front  were  taken,  or  vice  versa.  The 
entrance  on  thb  side  b  through  that  cup¬ 
board  where  you  saw  me.  All  you  have  to 
do  is  to  slide  back  two  of  the  boards,  and 
you  are  inside.  Then,  by  passing  round  the 
chimney,  you  can  get  out  through  a  similar 
opening  into  the  attic  of  the  kitchen  wing. 
Once  there,  you  must  crawl  across  the 
rafters,  drop  through  a  scuttle  into  a  small 
room  over  the  kitchen,  and  from  this  down 
a  stairway  to  the  wood-shed  outside.  But 
it  will  not  be  necessary  for  us  to  do  all  that. 
We  shall  simply  hide  in  the  passageway 
until  the  search  is  over.” 

“Great  Scott!”  He  wanted  to  shout.  It 
seemed  extraordinarily  banal  to  hear  him¬ 
self  asking,  “And  can  we  stand  upright  in 
it  and  breathe?” 

“Oh,  yes;  it’s  pitchy,  of  course,  but  air 
gets  in  through  the  crevices.” 

She  took  up  the  crackers  and  jam  from 
a  chair  and,  going  back  to  the  cupboard, 
stowed  them  in  the  aparture. 

“Now  I’ll  get  some  pillows  to  sit  on. 
We’ll  be  luxurious.” 

She  gathered  them  up  from  a  couch  and 
stuffed  them  also  into  the  p>assage. 

thought  pricked  the  bubble  of  his 
exultation. 

“But  surely  this  is  known  all  over  the 
neighborhood?” 

“No” — positively.  “My  father  showed 
it  to  me  when  I  was  about  twelve  years  old. 
I  had  never  heard  a  whispjer  of  it  before; 
and  I  would  have  if  it  had  been  gossipod 
alout.  The  servants  would  have  been  full 
of  it.” 

“If  that’s  true,”  he  drew  himself  up, 
“we’ve  got  a  fighting  chance.” 

“Listen!”  she  interrupted  sibilantly. 

Through  the  deid  quiet  of  the  night  they 
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heard  the  sound  of  a  motor — more  than 
one.  They  went  to  the  window.  Along 
the  rough  road  they  had  come  they  saw 
headlights  approaching,  moons  of  orange 
through  the  fog.  There  was  a  stop  where 
their  car  had  crashed.  Men  piled  out  and 
with  electric  torches  followed  their  foot- 
step)s  through  the  hedge  and  to  the  house. 
They  heard  the  sound  of  voices  below.  A 
narrow  shaft  of  light  was  upflung  to  the 
window,  and  they  cowered  back. 

“Hurry!  We  must  hide  now,”  she  urged. 

He  stepp)ed  up  into  the  cupboard  and 
crept  into  the  piassage  behind.  She  closed 
the  cupboard  door  and  slipp)ed  the  con¬ 
cealing  pjanel  into  place. 

“Sit  down  on  the  pillows,  and  we  shan’t 
make  a  sound,”  she  ordered. 

Heavy  thuds  on  a  door  below,  rever¬ 
berating  through  the  house.  Then  the 
tramp  of  feet  and  the  slamming  of  other 
doors.  Men  were  on  the  stairs  now.  Pass¬ 
ing  the  chamber  door,  they  went  on  up 
another  flight  to  the  attic.  They  made 
racket  enough  there.  Furniture  was  flung 
about;  there  was  the  roll  of  heavy  pieces 
on  casters,  the  scrap)e  and  thump  of  trunks 
and  boxes  moved  with  difficulty. 

They  came  down  at  last  to  begin  their 
search  of  this  floor,  and  now  they  were  in 
the  room.  The  cupboard  doors  were  jerked 
opjen;  threads  of  light  streaked  through  the 
cracks  of  the  pKinel.  Kelsey  and  Hop)e  sat 
motionless,  hardly  daring  to  breathe,  her 
hand  clasp>ed  tight  in  his. 

“Well,  they’re  not  in  the  attic  or  on  this 
floor — we  know  that,”  said  a  voice.  “And 
Kelly  and  Weeks  don’t  seem  to  have  had 
any  better  luck  down-stairs  and  in  the 
cellar.” 

“I  never  did  believe  they  were  in  the 
house,”  grumbled  another  voice.  “They’d 
have  been  fools,  with  that  pjatch  of  woods 
before  ’em.” 

“Let’s  go.  We  haven’t  overlooked  a  rat- 
hole,”  said  the  first. 

The  sound  of  their  voices  grew  fainter. 
Then  they  heard  other  voices  raised  in 
argument  in  the  hall  dowm-stairs.  There 
was  more  movement,  and  finally  the  bang¬ 
ing  of  the  front  door. ,  The  men  were  gone. 

pJOPE  and  Kelsey  wraited  in  that  un- 
earthly  silence  for  a  long  time;  some 
one  might  have  been  left  behind,  might 
even  be  in  the  room. 
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At  last,  careful  not  to  make  the  least 
noise,  she  slid  back  the  panel  and  looked  out. 

“They’ve  left,”  she  whispered  ecstati¬ 
cally. 

“Sh,”  he  whispered  back,  his  mouth  close 
to  her  ear. 

.\gain  they  waited  and  listened. 

“T  here’s  no  one  about,”  she  said  finally. 
“But  it’s  safer  to  stay  here  for  the  present.” 
She  leaned  nearer  solicitously.  “How  is 
your  poor  head?” 

“Not  so  good.  But  it  will  be  all  right 
in  the  morning.” 

“You’re  hungry.  It  aches  because  you 
are  hungry.  I  am,  too.” 

She  made  small,  rustling  noises  op>ening 
the  cracker-box. 

“Good  thing  I  brought  a  knife.  I’m  a 
wise  old  campaigner.  I’ve  camped  out  too 
many  times  not  to  remember  that  a  kingdom 
was  lost  for  want  of  a  knife.” 

“Horseshoe  nail,”  he  corrected. 

She  stifled  her  laughter. 

“Knife.  But  have  it  your  own  way.  Oh, 
it’s  hard  to  spread  jam  in  the  dark.  Give 
me  your  hand.” 

Their  fingers  touched,  and  she  laid  a 
cracker  in  his  palm. 

“I’ve  never  tasted  anything  quite  so 
good,”  he  affirmed. 

“Nor  I.  The  crackers  are  musty,  but  it 
improves  the  flavor.” 

“You  were  wonderful  to  think  of  them. 
But  you  always  are — the  most  wonderful — ” 
His  voice  broke.  He  caught  her  and  held 
her  to  him  crushingly.  “You’re  safe — still 
safe!  What  a  night!”  He  buried  his  face 
in  her  hair.  “But  they  hav'en’t  got  you. 
If  they  do,  they  have  to  kill  me  first.” 

Her  arms  were  about  his  neck,  her  cheek 
against  his. 

“I  almost  killed  you  with  that  car,”  she 
said.  “If  I  had,  I  shouldn’t  have  cared  if 
they  had  taken  me.”  She  ran  her  light 
fingers  over  his  eyes.  “His  dear,  broken 
head!”  she  said  tenderly. 

“Oh!”  She  drew  back  with  a  sudden 
recollection.  “I  forgot;  we  both  forgot. 
That  envelope  those  men  gave  us!” 

“By  George!  Have  I  got  it?”  Kelsey 
thrust  his  hand  in  hisjxK:ket  and  brought 
it  out.  “It’s  thick,  whatever  it  is — feels 
like  papers.  It  must  be  for  Bristow.  Clever 
of  you  to  play  Anita  Copley!  Close  the 
panel  and  we’ll  strike  a  match  and  see  what 
it  is.” 


“Matches  smell.  If  they  should  come 
back - ” 

“There’s  air  here.  The  smell  will  be 
gone  in  a  minute.” 

Her  curiosity  was  as  great  as  his.  She 
struck  the  match.  The  light  made  them 
blink.  He  ripped  open  the  envelope. 

“Liberty  Bonds!” — with  a  gasp.  “A 
bunch  of  them!” 

“Liberty  Bonds?”  she  repeated.  “And 
for  Bristow.  But  why  were  they  so  furtive 
about  it?  I  believe  they’re  stolen.” 

“More  than  likely.  Let’s  count  them. 
Strike  another  match.” 

She  did  so,  and  held  it  until  it  burned  her 
fingers. 

“An  even  hundred  thousand  dollars,”  he 
said  in  an  awed  tone.  “Ten  bonds  of  ten 
thousand  apiece.” 

“A  hundred  thous — ”  She  clutched  his 
shoulder.  “Why,  that’s  my  ransom!  It 
must  be  it.  Oh,  I’m  free,  free!  You  can  go 
to  Bristow  now  and  give  it  to  him.” 

“My  dear!  My  dear!”  He  drew  her 
close  with  protecting  arms.  “If  I  went  to 
him  with  two  hundred  thousand,  he  would¬ 
n’t  let  either  of  us  go.  He  wouldn’t  dare.” 

“That’s  true,”  she  murmured.  He  felt 
her  droop  against  him.  “I  thought  for  a 
moment  we  were  out  of  all  our  troubles.” 

“We’re  going  to  get  out  of  them,”  he  said 
stoutly.  “They’ll  be  searching  the  woods 
for  a  while  yet,  but  they’ll  get  tired  of  that. 
Then  will  be  our  chance  to  slip  out.  Are 
you  sleepy?” 

“No;  I’m  too  excited.” 

“W'ell,  I  am.  No  sleep  for  two  nights, 
and  this  crack  over  my  head.  Here,  take 
my  watch  and  wake  me  at  the  end  of  an 
hour.  Then  you  must  sleep  for  the  same 
lime.” 

“Let  me  see  the  time.”  She  struck  an¬ 
other  match.  “It’s  just  eleven  o’clock.  I’ll 
wake  you  promptly  at  twelve.” 

Kelsey  stretched  himself  out,  and  she 
slipped  a  cushion  under  his  head.  Almost 
at  once  he  was  asleep. 

■LJ  OPE  sat  in  the  cramped  dark  space  be- 
side  the  sleep)er,  her  chin  on  her  drawn- 
up  knees,  her  hands  clasped  about  them, 
listening  to  his  slow,  regular  breathing. 

Her  thoughts  drifted  back  over  their 
brief  association.  How  unerringly  she  had 
been  drawn  to  him!  How  quick  had  been 
his  understanding,  how  sympathetic,  how 
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clever  his  assistance,  how  strong,  how 
capable,  how  tender! 

The  paradox  of  her  p)osition  struck  her. 
Here  she  was,  a  fugitive,  hunted  like  a  thief, 
driven  to  a  precarious  refuge,  separated  from 
friends,  family,  home,  and  not  knowing 
whether  she  would  ever  see  any  of  them 
again;  dangers  all  about  her,  her  only  prop 
a  stranger  whose  v'ery  name  had  been  un¬ 
known  to  her  a  month  before.  And  yet  at 
this  moment  life  held  a  savor,  a  richness, 
a  meaning  that  all  the  ease  and  freedom  and 
luxury  she  had  known  had  never  given  her. 
She  loved  him,  and  he  loved  her. 

She  stretched  out  her  hand  to  touch  his 
hair.  Then  quickly  drew  it  back.  A  loud 
creak  in  the  room  outside  snapp)ed  on  her 
ears  like  a  pistol-shot  and  brought  her  to  a 
convulsive  attention.  She  sat  there  motion¬ 
less,  every  faculty  keyed  to  concert-pitch. 
But  there  was  no  further  noise — only  the 
unbroken,  stagnant  silence.  At  last  she 
relaxed.  It  was  but  the  settling  of  the  old 
house.  Her  vigil  would  be  full  of  these 
night  noises.  She  must  steel  her  nerves  to 
that  sort  of  thing. 

How'  long  had  she  been  watching?  The’ 
hour  must  be  almost  up.  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  wake  him.  She  drew  out  the 
watch  and  glanced  at  its  luminous  dial. 
Only  ten  minutes  after  eleven.  She  could 
hardly  believe  that  it  had  not  stopp)ed. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  ages  had  passed. 

The  black  stillness  wrapp)ed  itself  about 
her  like  a  cloak.  Kelsey  was  sleeping  so 
deeply  now'  that  she  got  the  idea  he  was 
no  longer  breathing.  In  terror  she  bent 
closer,  and  her  fingers  went  fluttering  to  his 
face.  He  stirred  slightly  at  her  touch,  drew 
a  short  breath  or  two,  and  then,  as  she 
withdrew  her  hand,  relapsed  into  that  pro¬ 
found  slumber. 

She  resumed  her  musings.  Just  when  she 
became  conscious  of  the  approach  of  a 
motor  she  could  not  tell.  Its  pulsating 
throb  seemed  to  have  been  beating  on  the 
air  for  some  seconds  before  she  recognized 
what  it  was.  She  thrust  her  head  forward, 
listening.  Driven  at  high  spieed,  it  was 
coming  nearer.  Significant,  on  this  un¬ 
frequented  road. 

She  debated  a  moment  whether  to  wake 
Kelsey;  but  deciding  to  make  sure  first  that 
an  actual  danger  threatened  them,  she  softly 
pushed  back  the  panel  and  slippjed  out  into 
the  room  and  over  to  the  wdndow. 
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The  car,  a  roadster  containing  two  men, 
whirled  in  at  the  gate  and  up  the  weed-grown 
drive,  and  stopp>ed  with  a  grinding  of  the 
brakes  almost  directly  beneath  her. 

Out  from  the  shadow  of  the  px>rch  came 
a  man  and  walked  toward  it.  Kelsey’s 
prudence  in  not  leaving  their  retreat  too 
soon  was  justified.  The  searchers  had  left 
some  one  on  guard.  The  driver  of  the  car 
jump>ed  out  to  meet  him;  and  as  they  moved 
forwrard  into  the  glare  of  the  head-lamp}s, 
Hopje  shrank  back  trembling.  The  figure 
in  the  long,  light  motor-coat  was  Bristow. 

The  two  sto^  talking,  the  man  evidently 
giving  his  report,  Bristow  breaking  in  writh 
short,  direct  inquiries. 

Hope  forced  herself  to  conquer  herfright- 
ened  recoil  and  again  drew  as  near  the 
window  as  she  dared.  If  only  she  could  hear 
what  they  were  saving!  Something  might 
be  dropp)^  which  would  indicate  the  scopie 
and  nature  of  their  plans. 

Never  taking  her  eyes  off  them,  and  with 
infinite  ptains,  she  unlatched  the  window 
and  rais^  the  lower  sash  a  fraction.  By 
a  miracle  it  lifted  easily,  and  without  a 
squeak.  Kneeling  on  the  floor,  she  laid  her 
ear  close  to  the  sill.  The  voices  floated  up 
to  he  •  distinctly. 

“No  doubt  about  their  having  given  you 
boneheads  the  slip,”  Bristow  was  saying. 
He  did  not  raise  his  voice  or  storm,  but  the 
man  cringed  at  his  tone.  “You’re  sure  they 
didn’t  get  into  the  house?” 

“I  don’t  see  how  they  could  have.  We 
went  over  it  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.” 

“Then  it’s  no  use  spending  further  time 
here.  You  say  the  others  have  been  down 
in  the  woods  for  an  hour?  That  ought  to  be 
long  enough  to  look  under  every  bush  and 
behind  everv'  stump.  Kelsey’s  too  cunning 
to  hopje  to  ^d  cover  in  that  little  p>atch  of 
trees,  and  he’d  keep  clear  of  roads  and 
houses,  too.  He’d  strike  for  the  shore,  aim¬ 
ing  to  steal  a  boat  and  get  away  in  the  fog. 
I’ve  already  blocked  that  move;  we’ll  hav’e 
them  by  morning.  But  those  fellows  down 
in  the  woods  will  l)e  more  useful  on  the 
beach.  Call  them  in.” 

The  man  drew'  a  whistle  from  his  pxxrket 
and  blew  piercingly  on  it. 

Hopje’s  heart  wras  singing.  Within  a  few' 
minutes  the  p>ack  would  be  off  on  their  false 
scent.  Perhaps  it  might  be  best  to  remain 
in  the  old  house  for  another  day;  she  w'oull 
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consult  Kelsey  about  that  when  she  woke 
him.  At  any  rate,  they  would  not  have  to 
act  on  the  exigencies  of  the  moment.  They 
would  have  time  to  decide  upx)n  the  safest 
course  for  them  to  take,  and  plan  it  in  de¬ 
tail. 

Bristow  was  tramping  up  and  down  the 
drive  below.  She  saw  him  stop  short  and 
turn  his  head  toward  the  road  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  opposite  to  that  which  he  himself  had 
come.  She  caught  at  the  same  time  the 
thrumming  of  another  motor. 

“Who’s  that?”  Bristow  e.xclaimed. 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  his  answer. 

The  car,  a  physician’s  runabout,  turned 
in  at  the  gate  and  drove  up.  A  thin,  elderly 
man  got  out  and  stepped  toward  Bristow. 

“Ah,  Dr.  Creamer —  jou?”  Bristow  re¬ 
verted  to  his  more  suave  and  courteous 
manner,  although  there  was  interrogation 
in  his  tone. 

“I  see  you  got  ahead  of  me,”  said  the 
other.  “Was  it  a  serious  injury?” 

“Injury’?”  Bristow  stared  at  him.  “I 
don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  about.  I’m 
out  after  two  runaway  patients.” 

“So?”  Creamer  clicked  his  tongue  com- 
miseratingly.  “But  I  got  a  call  to  come  out 
here  to  an  automobile  accident.  I  was  away 
from  my  office  at  the  time.”  His  voice,  like 
himself,  was  rather  mild  and  vague. 

“Oh,  I  see.”  Bristow  nodded.  “That 
must  have  been  my  two  patients.  They 
took  my  car  and  made  kindling-wood  of  it 
just  the  other  side  of  the  hedge  there.  But 
their  own  injuries  must  have  been  trifling, 
if  they  had  any.  .\t  least  they’ve  been  able 
to  show  a  clean  pair  of  heels  to  my  men, 
and —  But” — abruptly — “who  gave  you 
word  of  this  accident,  doctor?” 

“Well,  that  was  the  funny  part  of  it,” 
Creamer  began,  in  his  slow  way.  “I  was 
out  on  a  call,  as  I  tell  you,  over  to  Melville 
Hawkins’s  on  the  Port  Jefferson  road,  and 
when  I  got  back  my  wife  told  me  that  Tom 
Simonds,  the  garage  man,  had  been  trying 
to  get  me.  I  called  Tom  up,  and  he  said 
that  about  ten  o’clock  some  fellow  on  a 
motor-cycle  had  come  dashing  up  to  his 
place  and  wanted  to  know  how  to  get  to  the 
nearest  doctor,  saying  there  had  been  a 
terrible  accident  out  this  way — car  over¬ 
turned  with  a  man  and  a  woman  in  it,  the 
woman  apparently  not  hurt,  but  the  man 
either  dead  or  dying.” 


“Did  Simonds  know  this  man  on  the 
motor-cycle?”  Bristow  interjected. 

“That’s  the  joke  I  was  just  coming  to. 
Tom,  it  seems,  had  been  talking  over  the  wire 
to  his  brother  Ben  not  two  minutes  before. 
You  remember  Ben,  doctor — moved  away 
and  started  a  garage  up  in  Westchester 
County.  VV’ell,  he  had  been  swindled  earlier 
in  the  evening  by  a  slick  stranger  that  came 
along  and  sold  him  an  imitation  meerschaum 
pipe.  He  gave  Tom  a  description  of  the 
chap,  and  asked  him  to  look  out  for  him  if 
he  ever  happened  to  come  this  way.  j\nd, 
sir,  Tom  had  hardly  got  through  talking  to 
him  and  rung  off  when  in  popped  the  iden¬ 
tical  fellow  with  this  story  of  the  accident. 

“Tom’s  a  deputy  sheriff,  you  know,  and 
he  walked  Mr.  Swindler  right  over  to  the 
calaboose.  He  wasn’t  inclined  to  take  much 
stock  in  anything  the  fellow  said,  but  the 
man  was  so  persistent  about  this  accident 
that  he  finally  telephoned  me. 

“Of  course,”  he  rambled  on,  “considerable 
time  had  elapsed  before  I  got  the  message, 
and  it  was  probable  that  the  p>eople  had 
already  been  attended  to.  But  I  came  on 
the  chance  that  I  might  be  needed.” 

“You  didn’t  talk  to  this  fellow  in  the 
calaboose  yourself?”  Bristow  asked  sharply. 

“No;  I  got  the  story  from  Tom.” 

“.\nd  Simonds  didn’t  say  whether  this 
motor-cyclist  knew  the  man  and  woman  in 
the  car?”  He  put  the  question  with  tight¬ 
ened  lips. 

“Not  that  I  recollect,  although  I  sort  of 
gathered  the  impression  that  they  were 
strangers  to  him.  Why  do  you  ask,  doctor? 
Think  these  runaways  of  yours  had  help 
from  the  outside?” 

“These  patients  would  have  neither  the 
influence  nor  the  money  for  that.”  Bristow 
made  a  hasty  disclaiming  gesture.  “No; 
my  idea  was  that  they  might  have  babbled 
something  to  him — something  of  their  plans, 
I  mean.  I  suppose  Simonds  will  hold  his 
prisoner  on  this  swindling  charge?” 

“With  his  own  brother  making  the  com¬ 
plaint?”  Creamer  cackled  derisively. 

“When  I  get  my  flown  birds,  I  may  drop 
over  and  have  a  talk  with  the  fellow.  At 
present  I’m  too  busy  directing  the  search. 
We  tracked  them  to  the  point  where  they 
overturned  the  car,  but  since  then  they 
seem  to  have  vanished  into  the  air.  It’s 
certain  they’re  not  in  the  house,  and  we’ve 
been  going  through  the  woods  for  an  hour. 
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“WTiistle  again  for  those  men,  John,”  drawn  from  the  dusty  pigeonholes  of  his 
he  ordered  impatiently.  “They’re  taking  memory,  came  like  a  physical  blow  on  her 
all  night  to  come  m.”  heart,  stunning  her  into  a  paralysis  of 

Creamer  gav’e  a  jump  as  the  shrill  blast  thought  and  feeling, 
was  repeated.  He  had  been  staring  at  the  This  was  the  end  of  their  brave  adven- 
house,  lost  in  thought,  piecing  together  the  ture.  They  would  be  taken.  She  realized 
fragments  of  ^me  old  memory.  it  imp>ersonally — the  whole  ignominious  cap>- 

“Look  here,  Doctor” — he  laid  his  hand  on  ture — ^but  it  didn’t  seem  to  mean  anything. 
Bristow’s  arm — “wasn’t  it  from  the  Rose  She  looked  at  Creamer,  mild,  kindly,  no 
heirs  that  Coring  Ranger  bought  this  prop>-  suggestion  of  the  bloodhound  about  him. 
erty?  Or,  no;  you  wouldn’t  remember.  They  had  baffled,  outmatched  Bristow.  And 
That  was  twenty  years  ago,  before -your  then,  at  the  last  minute,  he  had  been  led 
time.  But  no  matter;  I’m  sure  that  it  was.  to  the  scent  by  this  garrulous  old  country 
.\nd  I’ve  got  a  sort  of  a  dim  recollection  of  a  doctor. 


story  I  heard  -w'hen  I  first  started  in  practise 
here  that  one  of  the  Rose  houses — it  may 
not  have  been  this  one;  it  might  have  been 
Jim  Rose’s  place  over  east,  or  Dave  Rose’s 
down  on  the  shore — but  one  of  them,  any¬ 
how,  so  that  tale  went,  was  built  with  a 
secret  hiding-place  in  it  for  escapje  from  the 
Indians.” 

“^Tiat?”  Bristow’s  voice  was  like  the 
clang  of  steel  on  iron. 

“But,  as  I  say,”  Creamer  maundered  on, 
“it  might  not  be  thb  house  at  all.  And  even 
if  it  is,  how  would  those  patients  of  yours 
know  anything  about  it?” 

“You  never  can  tell  what  a  lunatic 
knows,”  said  Bristow  darkly.  “We’ll  search 
the  house  again.  Some  one  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  must  know  the  way  to  that  hiding- 
place — some  of  the  old  pjeople?” 

“They’ve  all  died  off.  And  I  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  any  of  the  present  generation  of  Roses 
would  know',  either.  They’re  only  distant 
cousins.” 

“Never  mind.”  Bristow  brushed  dis¬ 
cussion  aside.  “If  it’s  there.  I’ll  find  it. 
Wherever  it  is.  I’ll  find  it  if  I  have  to  tear 
the  old  barracks  apart,  board  by  board. 
Are  those  fellow’s  never  coming,  John?  Give 
them  another  whistle. 

“You  see,”  he  explained  to  Creamer,  “I’ve 
got  to  get  those  two  without  loss  of  time. 
The  woman  is  a  sister  of  my  head  nurse. 
Miss  Copley.  She’s  in  a  terrible  state  about 
the  girl.  The  man  is  dangerous — marked 
homicidal  mania.  He  made  a  murderous 
attack  on  me  just  before  he  left.  I  don’t 
dare  to  think  what  may  happjen.” 

Hope  knelt  at  the  window,  frozen  into 
immobility.  She  had  felt  so  secure,  so 
certain  that  they  had  throwrn  dust  into 
Bristow’s  eyes,  that  Creamer’s  revelation, 
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One  great,  heaving  sob  broke  through  her 
lip)s.  The  torpid  blood  ran  scorching 
through  her  veins.  She  had  never  known 
what  it  was  to  hate,  but  now  she  quivered, 
burned  with  a  sa\'age  fury.  She  wanted  to 
throw  herself  on  this  frail  old  man,  choke 
him,  tear  his  face  with  her  finger-nails.  He 
wras  to  blame.  Through  his  officious  tattle 
she  and  Kelsey  would  be  dragged  back  to  4 

that  horrible  pAace.  | 

No!  Her  ^irit  rose  in  revolt.  That  1 

should  not  be.  If  they  could  not  both 
escapje,  one  of  them  must.  But  how?  How? 

Suppx>se  one  of  them  were  to  surrender 
and  mislead  Bristow  as  to  the  whereabouts  ‘ 

of  the  other.  But  which  one?  Oh.  not  she. 

It  was  Hopje  Ranger  they  really  wranted. 

She  couldn’t  go  back.  .\nd  yet  Kelsey,  as  ^ 

a  man,  had  the  better  chance.  He  could 

p)a.ss  unnoticed  where  she,  a  w’oman,  would 

be  stopjpjed  and  questioned.  Yes;  she  was 

the  one  to  go.  i 

In  the  px)cket  of  her  jacket  was  a  piencil 
and  some  of  the  pjapjer  she  had  used  in  her  ^ 

senseless  scribbling.  Hastily  she  wrote  on 
one  of  the  sheets:  ? 

Bristow  knows  there  is  a  hiding-place  in  the  ■ 

house.  I  am  going  to  give  myselt  up.  Reach  my 
father.  Love  fore\'er.  Hope. 

Without  gi\ing  her  impulse  time  to  cool, 
she  hurried  back  to  the  cupboard  and  crept 
into  the  passage,  closing  the  p)anel  carefuUy  V 

behind  her.  Kelsey  still  lay  in  deep,  ex- 
hausted  sleep.  She  bent  ov’er  him,  her  lips 
near  to  his,  then  drew  back,  fearing  to  waken 
him.  \'ery  gently  she  slippjed  the  note  be¬ 
tween  his  relaxed  fingers  and  then  felt  her 
way  along  the  wall  until  she  reached  the  , 

other  exit. 

She  was  delayed  here  for  a  second  or  two 
in  manipulating  the  pjanel,  but  accomplished  A 
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it,  and  through  inky  blackness  wormed  on 
hands  and  knees  across  the  rafters  of  the 
kitchen  loft  to  the  scuttle.  Still  in  black¬ 
ness,  she  swung  herself  dowm  through  it  and 
dropp)ed. 

The  next  instant  she  landed  with  a  little 
thud  on  the  solid  boards  and  grop)ed  her 
way  to  the  stairs  descending  to  the  wood¬ 
shed  in  the  rear  of  the  house. 

How  they  creaked  I  It  seemed  to  her  that 
every  step  she  took  must  advertise  her  to 
the  group  out  on  the  driveway.  She  could 
hear  plainly  the  blowing  of  the  whistle  and 
even  the  crunching  of  their  lxx)ts  on  the 
gravel. 

The  wood-shed  door  grated  wheezily,  too, 
as  she  tried  to  open  it.  For  all  she  could 
do,  the  rusty  old  hinges  whined  in  a  high, 
complaining  key  as  she  drew  it  back. 

Outside  at  last,  and  still  no  sign  that  she 
had  attracted  any  attention.  Shielded  by 
two  or  three  outbuildings,  and  concealed 
by  patches  of  shrubbery,  she  reached  the 
gap  in  the  nedge.  Passing  through  it,  she 
made  a  quick  detour  to  the  right  to  muddy 
her  skirt  and  shoes  in  the  trickle  of  a  brook, 
and  so  came  at  last  to  the  open  space  where 
the  wrecked  automobile  lay. 

She  heard  the  men  who  had  been  whistled 
back  approaching  from  the  wood,  and  began 
dodging  from  tree  to  tree  as  if  attempting 
to  hide. 

They  saw  her,  as  she  had  intended  they 
should.  They  stopped,  stalked  her,  closed 
in  about  her.  Two  of  them  caught  her. 
She  made  a  show  of  struggle,  but  they  held 
her  fast  by  the  arms. 

TN  ANSWER  to  their  shouts,  Bristow 
and  the  others  came  running  through 
the  hedge. 

“.\h!”  he  said,  with  unctuous  satisfaction, 
as  if  a  weight  had  been  suddenly  removed 
from  his  chest.  “Now  to  get  the  other  one.” 
His  eyes  were  like  points  of  steel  as  he  came 
close  to  Hope. 

“Where’s  Kelsey?”  he  demanded. 

She  looked  at  him  vacantlv. 

“Who?” 

“Kelsey,”  he  rep>eated.  “The  man  you 
went  away  with.  Where  is  he?” 

“That  man?  He  was  under  the  auto¬ 
mobile;  there  was  blood  on  him.” 

“Yes,  yes!  But  what  became  of  him?” 


She  leaned  toward  him  with  the  air  of 
imparting  a  confidence. 

“That  man  is  crazy.  He  said  he  wasn’t, 
but  I  know  better.  I  wanted  him  to  hide 
in  the  woods.  I  know  these  woods.”  She 
passed  her  hand  uncertainly  over  her  fore¬ 
head.  “I  don’t  know  how  I  know  them, 
but  I  do.  I  wanted  him  to  hide  here,  but 
he  wouldn’t  do  it.  He  talked  about  getting 
a  boat  down  on  the  beach,  and  when  I 
wouldn’t  go  with  him,  he  ran  away.”  She 
waved  her  hand  vaguely  toward  the 
shore. 

“But  you  were  both  in  the  house?”  Bris¬ 
tow  held  her  with  his  compelling,  hjpnotic 
gaze. 

“The  house?  I  know  the  house,  too.  I 
told  him.  But” —  plaintively — “he  wouldn’t 
go.  I’ve  lost  my  pencil,  and  I  can’t  write. 
Please  give  me  a  pencil.” 

Bristow’s  eyes  bored  through  her,  but  she 
looked  beyond  him,  listlessly  indifferent. 

Finally  he  gave  a  curt  order  to  have  her 
taken  back  to  the  hospital.  As  she  took 
her  place  in  the  motor  between  two  at¬ 
tendants,  she  stole  a  covert  glance  at  him. 
His  face  was  impenetrable.  Did  he  believe 
her?  Would  he  still  search  the  house?  Had 
she  saved  Kelsey — or  really  accomplished 
anything  at  all? 

Again  in  the  sanatorium,  in  that  muffled 
atmosphere  of  secrecy  and  silence,  encom¬ 
passed  by  reticence  and  reserve,  she  would 
know  only  by  results. 

The  tension  to  which  she  had  Ijeen  keyed 
all  evening  broke,  and  the  reaction  was 
correspondingly  acute.  She  shivered.  Her 
courage  was  gone.  She  felt  weak,  helpless, 
afraid.  She  thought  of  Higgins,  a  gray,  evil 
old  bird  of  prey;  of  Bristow,  brilliant,  plaus¬ 
ible  to  the  point  of  making  black  seem  white, 
the  iron  hand  in  the  velvet  glove;  of  .\nita 
Copley,  avaricious,  jx)isonous,  unfettered  by 
scruples. 

It  came  to  her  with  stunning  force  that 
unless  Kelsey  were  speedily  recaptured, 
these  would  see  the  imminent  collapse  of 
their  whole*  carefully  built  structure  of 
extortion  and  blackmail,  their  personal 
safety  and  reputation  in  jeopardy.  They 
would  never  permit  that.  They  would  go 
to  any  lengths  to  obliterate  all  proof  against 
them. 

Oh,  what  was  Ijefore  her?  WTiat? 


Will  Hope’s  resourceful  powers  be  equal  to  the  desperate  situation  in  which  she  now  finds  herself? 
See  the  next  instalment  of  “Swallowed  Up’’  in  July  EvtRYBODV’s  — out  June  ISth. 
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So  It  Goes 

A  Litt/e  Homily  on  Life  by  a  Sailorman  Who 
Knows  the  Perils  of  the  Sea  in  Calm^  Storm 
and  Amid  Ice^  Yet  W mid  Not  Die  Ashore 


By  Bill 


CG  ago  I  was  on  the  passage  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  to  Falmouth  for 
orders.  We  made  a  fair  passage 
until  she  was  seventy  miles  north 
of  the  line  in  the  Atlantic.  There,  one  day, 
the  wind  died. 

Day  passed  to  night;  the  sky  serene,  the 
sea  dead;  a  full  moon  throwring  shadowrs  of 
every  rope  and  ratline,  every  idle  sail — each 
mast  and  spar  and  backstay;  the  ship  as 
abandoned  to  a  doom. 

At  midnight  I  stood  at  the  wheel — the 
moon  above,  the  sea  below. 

My  comrades  slumbered  on  the  hatches, 
faces  hidden  from  the  moonlight.  On  the 
fo’c’s’le  head  the  form  of  the  lookout  man 
moved  to  and  fro,  hunched,  followed  by  a 
hunched  shadow. 

Night  |>assed,  day  breaking  in  silent  fury. 
Day  p>as^  as  the  night,  night  returning  in 
slow  course.  Night  passed,  day  returning. 
An  order  came. 

“Clew  up  all!” 

We  clewed  up,  leaving  all  sail  to  droop, 
festooned,  safe  from  wear  on  mast  and  back¬ 
stay. 

Day  passed,  night  returning. 

Night  passed,  day  returning. 

Day  crept  to  another  night,  night  stealing 
to  and  away  again^ — the  fresh  water  getting 
low  in  the  tanks. 

The  water  allowance  was  cut  down,  leav¬ 
ing  us  enough  to  keep  our  mouths  moist — 
tepid,  rusty,  evil-tasting  fluid  from  tepid, 
rusty,  evil-scented  tanks. 

By  day  we  tarred  down  the  standing  rig¬ 
ging,  the  ship  flashing  in  the  sun,  glistening 
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under  the  stars — unconscious  of  her  liveli¬ 
ness,  a  naked  queen,  bewitched. 

Day  and  night  dragged  on,  thirst  becom¬ 
ing  harder  to  endure,  food  growing  ever 
more  nauseating — white  maggots  crawling 
in  the  sea-biscuit,  the  smell  of  the  harness- 
casks  horrible,  beef,  pork  rotting  under  the 
equatorial  sun. 

Twenty-one  daj's,  twenty-one  nights  she 
lay — sea-drifted,  alone. 

At  the  twenty-second  dawn,  a  black  line 
stretched  along  the  horizon  to  the  west. 
We  gathered  at  the  rail,  watching,  our  lips 
cracked,  our  buttons  all  gone,  cut  off, 
chewed  upon  to  keep  our  mouths  moist. 
Our  jackets,  our  shirts  hung  open  ujwn  us, 
belts  gathering  dungaree  trousers  to  lean 
shapes. 

The  blackness  stole  toward  us. 

We  denuded  ourselves,  primeval,  upwn  a 
primeval  sea. 

An  order  came. 

“Sheet  home  the  tops’ls!” 

Dry  throats  repeated  it,  naked  forms 
gliding  to  bunt  and  clew-line,  to  sheets  and 
braces,  blocks  whining  on  the  stillness,  rau¬ 
cous  voices  crying  drearily,  sails  rustling  to 
their  old  appointed  places. 

In  front  of  the  wall  approaching  us,  sea- 
fowl  hovered,  wind-borne;  myriads  of  fish 
leaped. 

An  order  came. 

“Stand  by!” 

Naked  b^ies  stepped  to  sheet  and  hal¬ 
yard. 

A  voice  cried, 

“AU  right!” 
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Naked  figures  lay  upon  their  backs  along 
the  <leck,  mouths  op)en,  arms  outstretched — 
waiting. 

A  torrent  fell  up)on  us. 

We  sprang  at  each  other,  screaming, 
shouting,  leaping,  wrestling.  We  rolled 
upon  the  deck.  We  drank  the  plea,sant  wa¬ 
ter  through  ever\'  pK^re,  gulping  it  down. 
An  order  came. 

“Sheet  home  all!” 

Five  and  twenty  naked  sailors  ran  hap¬ 
pily  along  the  rainy  deck,  singing,  shouting 
cheering — sheeting  home  her  sails  once 
more. 

Naked  figures  swarmed  aloft,  swinging, 
ghost- white,  above  the  sea. 

A  breeze  lifted  from  the  heart  of  the  dark¬ 


ness,  the  ship  breathing  deep,  stealing  across 
the  sea— a  robed  queen,  free  and  beautiful. 

The  calm  was  over. 

So  it  got's — calm,  rain,  storm  and  the 
rumbling  bergs,  a  bright,  delighting  beauty 
of  refreshment  when  the  work  is  done,  the 
chantey-man  singing — singing  the  song  that 
I  would  wish  upon  the  stone  above  my 
grave  if  die  ashore  I  must: 

Oh,  leave  her,  Johnny,  leave  her  like  a  mnn, 
And  leave  her,  Johnny,  leave  her; 

Oh,  leave  her,  Johnny,  leave  her  while  you  can, 
.\nd  leave  her,  Johnny,  leave  her. 

Oh,  I  have  heard  my  skipper  say: 

“Leave  her,  Johnny,  leave  her. 

You  can  ro  ashore  and  draw  your  pay; 

I.cave  her,  Johnny,  leave  her.” 


Program  for  July 

The  complete  novel  for  July  will  be  “The  Remittance- 
woman,”  a  jewel-mystery  story  laid  in  the  Orient,  written  by  a 
mystery-story  master  and  a  man  who  knows  the  Orient — Achmed 
Abdullah. 

The  novelette  will  be  “Willie  Takes  the  Roses,”  a  story 
that  contains  a  multitude  of  laughs  and  something  more,  written  by  a 
nran  who  knows  better  than  most  how  to  build  a  humorous  situation — 
Courtney  Ryley  Cooper. 

The  serials  will  be  “A  Flash  of  Gold,”  the  great  human  story 
of  a  woman,  by  Francis  R.  Bellamy;  “The  Blood-Ship,” 
a  stirring, old-time  sea  tale, by  Norman  Springer ,  and  “Swallowed 
Up,”  the  strange  story  of  a  girl’s  disappearance,  by  Mrs.  Wilson 
Woodrow. 

The  short  stories  will  include  “The  Ladder  in  the  Jungle,” 
by  Alan  Sullivan;  “Vengeance,”  by  Hugh  S.  Martin; 
“Harum-scarum,”  by  Clarence  Budington  Kelland,  and 
“George  and  Pigweeds,”  by  James  Ash. 
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Sweet  and  Sour 

N(m  That  You  Have  a  Respite  from  Tending  the  Fur¬ 
nace^  You* II  Have  Time  to  Enjoy  This  Tale  about  the 
Steam-Heat  Trials  of  a  Householder  and  Other  Things 


By  Walter  De  Leon 

Author  of  '‘Everything  Save  Honor, "  etc. 


Remember  me  telling  how  Freda, 
my  tight-wire-walking  wife,  after 
^  marrying  me  arvd  retiring  us  both 
out  of  vaudeville  to  a  section  of 
Jersey  jungle  misnamed  a  farm,  decided 
that  to  make  life  complete  we  should  have 
a  family,  and  how,  on  account  of  her  being 
thirty-eight  and  only  recently  wedded,  she 
adopted  a  new-born  twin  from  another 
Swedish  lady  living  about  a  mile  from  us? 
Remember  me  telling  how,  a  year  later, 
she  and  little  Christina  hopped  over  to 
Sweden  and  copped  off  twenty  thousand 
dollars  which  her  daddy  had  promised  to 
the  first  grandchild  which  his  daughters 
should  present  him  by  fair  means  or  foul, 
just  so  neither  of  the  parents  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  show  business? 

Well,  it  seems  like  Freda’s  father — he’d 
used  to  be  in  the  circus  business  on  the 
other  side  till  he  got  rich  and  particular  by 
buying  a  lot  of  earth  in  Russia  for  a  couple 
of  copecks,  waiting  till  somebody  suspected 
oil  in  it,  and  then  selling  out  for  a  chunk  of 
regular  money — it  seems  like  he  gave  Freda 
a  piece  of  change  for  herself  besides  the 
babe’s  check.  Freda  spent  it  right  away 
that  fall  on  some  improvements  and  addi¬ 
tions  to  the  house. 

Conspicuous  among  these  additions  was 
a  furnace  for  to  boil  water  to  make  steam  to 
fill  the  radiators  to  warm  the  house.  It 
was  a  neat-looking  furnace,  nickel-plated 
in  spots  and  painted  pretty,  which  the 
plumber  said  would  be  no  trouble  to  take 
care  of. 

It  only  took  me  ten  days  to  learn  how  to 
keep  the  coal  from  falling  through  the  grat¬ 


ing  before  it  burned,  and  how  to  fix  the 
dampers  so  the  fire  would  keep  going  long 
enough  of  itself  for  me  to  eat  my  meals. 
And  after  that  first  ten  days  I  ordered  an¬ 
other  eight  ton  of  coal.  The  way  Cleopatra 
— which  was  what  I  christened  the  furnace 
on  account  of  her  alluring  exterior,  hot  and 
cold  interior,  the  attention  she  demanded 
and  because  I’d  been  such  a  mark  for  bu>’ing 
it — the  way  she  ate  coal  at  fourteen-fifty  a 
ton  was  heartless. 

One  cold  November  morning,  I  and  Cecil, 
our  sturdy  eighty-year-old  hired  man, 
went  down  in  the  cellar  to  try  to  coax  a  little 
warmth  out  of  Cleo.  Cecil  begun  by 
shaking  down  the  ashes. 

“Wait  a  minute,  kid,”  I  say.  “Where 
are  we  going  to  put  them  ashes?  We’ve  got 
four  barrels,  two  trunks,  five  soapnboxes, 
three  condensed-milk  cases,  one  oil-can  and 
two  suitcases  filled  with  ashes  and  clinkers 
already.  There’s  nothing  left  now  but  the 
baby’s  bathtub.” 

“Boss,”  says  Cecil,  shaking  some  soot  out 
of  his  luxuriant  whiskers,  “we  got  to  dig  a 
hole  for  these  here  ashes.” 

“None  of  our  shovels  has  long  enough 
handles,”  I  answer.  “And  besides,  if  we’ve 
got  this  many  ashes  already,  and  it’s 
only  November,  can  we  dig  enough  holes 
in  our  measly  little  twenty-four  acres 
to  hold  all  the  ashes  Cleo  will  exude  by 
May?” 

“Worst  of  it  is,”  says  Cecil,  expectorating 
querulously,  “the  colder  it  gets  the  more 
coal  you  burn,  and  the  more  coal  you  burn 
the  more  ashes  you  get;  and  it  looks  like  it’s 
going  to  be  a  hard  winter.” 
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Sweet  and  Sour 


Just  then  Freda’s  quaint  foreign  accent 
was  heard  at  the  head  of  the  stairs. 

“You  find  Mr.  Renton  down  in  the  base¬ 
ment  cussing  Cleopatra,  I  think.’’ 

A  LE.\N,  middle-aged  man  with  a  fur  col- 
lar  on  an  otherwise  good  coat  stumbled 
down  the  steps.  He  cast  a  sad  eye  round 
the  cellar  and  started  shaking  his  head. 

“How  much  coal  have  you  laid  in?”  he 
asks  in  a  voice  suitable  to  a  despondent 
undertaker.  “I  could  have  saved  vou  just 
half.” 

“You  picked  a  fine  time  to  tell  me,”  I  say. 
“Where  was  j'ou  in  September?” 

“.\t  our  main  office,  perfecting  our  organ¬ 
ization.”  The  gloomy  gent  sighs.  “Mr. 
Renton,  my  name  is  McNair — H.  O. 
McNair — representing  the  Coal-.\id  Com¬ 
pany.  We  have  recently  perfected  a  fluid 
which  is  destined  to  revolutionize  the  coal 
industry — a  fluid  which  will  reduce  coal  con¬ 
sumption  by  nearly  forty  per  cent.” 

“You’re  hedging,”  I  say;  “but  even  forty 
per  cent,  would  help.” 

“We  have  signed  statements  from  some  of 
the  world’s  most  eminent  engineers  testify¬ 
ing  to  the  efficacy  of  this  fluid.  .\nd,  gentle¬ 
men,  we  can  put  this  fluid  on  the  market  at  a 
ridiculously  low  price - ” 

“A  fluid?”  creaks  Cecil.  “How  do  it 
work?” 

“With  a  spray,”  explained  the  solemn 
one.  “You  simply  spray  with  a  hand-spray 
this  fluid  over  the  coal,  and  it  increases  its 
combustion  qualities  tremendously.” 

“For  example,”  I  say,  throwing  open  the 
furnace  door. 

McNair  gazes  sorrowfully  at  the  dying 
embers  I’d  exposed. 

“No,  gents;  we  are  not  making  demon¬ 
strations  for  any  but  stockholders  in  the 
million-dollar  comp>any  we  are  forming  to 
manufacture  and  exploit  this  marvelous 
fluid,  which  we  call  ‘coal-aid.’  We  are 
selling  stock  for  a  few  weeks  only  at  ten 
dollars  per  share  of  preferred.  Each  share 
of  preferred  entitles  the  purchaser  to  three 
shares  of  common  stock. 

“Now,  coal-aid  will  cut  the  total  con¬ 
sumption  of  coal  yearly  by  thousands  of 
tons.  Everybody  will  buy  it.  No  matter 
how  cheap  coal  becomes,  coal-aid  will  make 
it  cheaper.  Gentlemen,  if  ever  there  was  an 
opportunity  for  taking  large  and  certain 
profits,  coal-aid  presents  that  opportunity. 


Look  at  ihese  prosjjectuses  and  statements! 
Why — ”  He  pulls  a  bunch  of  printed  mat¬ 
ter  from  his  pocket. 

“Show  it  to  Cleopatra.”  I  say.  “I  ain’t 
interested.  I  don’t  want  stock.  I  w’ant 
something  to  cut  down  my  ashes.” 

“I  forgot  to  state,”  McNair  replies,  “that 
we  are  supplying — gratis — to  each  and 
every  stockholder  a  quantity  of  the  fluid.” 

“That’s  different.”  I  cheer  up.  The 
two  thousand  dollars  which  friend  wife  had 
saved  me  from  losing  on  a  deal  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  was  still  lying  dormant  in  the  bank. 
“Suppose  I  could  dig  up  a  couple  of  hundred 
berries,  say  a  thousand,  how  soon  could  you 
give  me  a  demonstration  of  this  here  fluid?” 

“A  week  from  to-day,”  he  promises. 

“You’ll  find  me  near  where  I  am  now,”  I 
say.  “Good-morning.” 

I  and  Cecil  repair  to  the  edge  of  our  farm, 
the  side  flanked  by  the  prehistoric  trees  and 
underbrush  which  never  has  been  p>ene- 
trated  since  the  Indians  rushed  through 
on  their  way  to  Philly  hoping  to  get  there 
before  old  Will  Penn  should  run  out  of 
beads.  Chopping  through  the  frozen  crust, 
we  start  digging. 

The  more  I  figured  coal-aid  the  sweeter  I 
got  on  the  proposition.  When  I  got  mar¬ 
ried  I  was  broke.  I’d  made  a  lot  of  money 
in  the  twenty-two  years  I’d  played  piano  in 
show  business,  but  also  I  had  lived  right. 
Hard  manual  lalxir  and  a  couple  of  lucky 
breaks  in  crops  had  give  me  a  working 
capital  which  twice  now  had  been  rescued 
from  the  machinations  of  crooks  by  Freda’s 
firm  hands.  I  felt  that  Freda  had  no  con¬ 
fidence  in  my  business  judgment.  She  had 
all  kinds  of  money,  including  the  first 
nickel  she  ever  made,  and  though  I’d  picked 
the  two  bloomers.  I’d  been  waiting  for  some 
good  investment  to  show  itself  so  as  I  could 
prove  to  friend  wife  that  her  husband  wasn’t 
just  a  poor  sap.  Coal-aid  looked  like  the 
answer. 

“Listen,”  I  told  Cecil;  “don’t  say  nothing 
to  my  wife  about  me  going  to  invest  in 
McNair’s  fluid.  You  know  her  ideas  about 
taking  a  chance.” 

“She  ain’t  got  no  ideas  about  it,”  Cecil 
said.  “She  don’t  never  even  think  of  taking 
a  chance.” 

After  one  of  Freda’s  wonderful  meals  that 
night,  we  was  all  gathered  round  a  reliable 
wood  fire  in  the  fireplace  in  the  living-room. 
The  babe  had  been  put  to  bed.  Cecil  was 
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dozing  peacefully,  his  hands  spread  over  his 
whiskers  to  protect  them  from  flying  sparks. 

?  Freda,  in  a  rocker  by  the  table,  was  knitting 
I  a  sweater  for  little  Christie.  I  had  a 
copy  of  Variety,  going  through  the  route 
lists,  trying  to  find  the  names  of  some 
of  the  friendly  enemies  I  used  to  troupe 
with. 

“Are  they  all  dead?”  I  asked  Freda. 
“There  ain’t  nobody  but  Johnny  New¬ 
comers  working  any  more.” 

“I  tell  you  something,  Billy,”  replied  my 
placid  helpmate.  “I  feel  sorry  for  some  of 
our  old  friends,  and  folks  which  last  season 
didn’t  save  their  money.” 

“I  know  a  couple  of  guys  didn’t  save  a  jit¬ 
ney  last  season.” 

“Men  I  don’t  worry  about,  Billy,” 
Freda  answered,  running  off  a  lot  of  stitches 
on  to  a  long  safety-pin  and  closing  the  pin. 
“It’s  women.  Me  and  you,  we’re  lucky. 
We  got  a  home  and  plenty  food  and  money 
in  the  bank  and  a  baby.  That’s  much  bet¬ 
ter  as  hanging  round  the  booking-office 
waiting  for  somebody  to  get  sick  to  take 
their  place,  eh?” 

“Sure,”  I  said.  “Even  should  the  roads 
freeze  up  so  we  couldn’t  get  to  town,  we  got 
enough  flour  and  bacon  and  ham  and  mush 
and  canned  stuff  and  jellies  and  jams  you 
put  up  and  coal  to  last  all  winter.” 

“My  goodness!”  Cecil  creaked,  coming  to. 
“We  got  enough  for  a  couple  of  e.xtra 
people.” 

“That  ain’t  going  to  induce  me  to  hire  no 
assistant  to  help  you  empty  ashes,”  I  say. 

“What  would  be  nice,  Billy,”  says  Freda, 
picking  up  a  dropp)ed  stitch,  “would  be  to 
invite  for  two  or  three  weeks  some  old 
friend  who  is  broke  or  up  against  it.” 

“The  idea  is  benevolent  but  unpractical,” 
I  announce.  “The  more  broke  and  up 
against  it  they  are  the  harder  it’d  be  to  pry 
them  loose  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  weeks.” 

“My  daddy,”  Cecil  states;  “my  daddy 
once  invited  a  friend  to  our  house.  He 
dropped  in  to  spend  Saturday  and  Sunday 
and  stayed  with  us  till  the  undertaker  car¬ 
ried  him  out  five  years  later.” 

“We  ain’t  got  that  kind  of  friends,”  says 
Freda  in  her  tranquil  way. 

I  see  the  idea  has  took  root  in  her  mind. 

“Anyway,  we  got  to  be  circumspect  as  to 
who  we  invite,”  I  say.  fellow,  for  in¬ 
stance,  like  good  old  Jimmy  Conger,”  I  say, 
nominating  an  old  drinking  partner  of  mine. 
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“I  think  ladies  first  would  be  more  pwlite,” 
interrupts  Freda. 

“Hope  you  don’t  invite  no  lady  who  uses 
musk,”  says  Cecil.  “Musk  is  the  only 
smell  which  makes  me  sick.” 

“Myrtle  Carter  don’t  use  musk,”  Freda 
replies. 

“Who?”  I  ask. 

“Myrtle  Carter.  You  remember  her, 

Billy.  She  was  the  first  girl  who  did  poses 
plastic — and  dressed  in  strip  tights  all  over 
and  had  colored  pictures  and  butterflies 
thrown  on  her  by  a  stereopticon  lamp.”  j 

“I  remember  her  name  and  also  her  ’ 

figure,”  I  say,  “but  I  don’t  remember  her 
disposition.  And  that’s  the  important  1 

thing  about  any  house  guest.  Now,  ,j 

Jimmy - ” 

“Myrtle’s  disposition  is  better  as  j 

Jimmy’s.  .\nd  she  still  has  her  pretty  face 
and  fine  figure.”  i 

“How  do  you  know?”  1 

“I  saw  her  last  week  when  I  went  to 
New  York.”  | 

“What’s  she  doing?”  J 

“Nothing.  She  ain’t  worked  for  five 
years,  and  she’s  spent  nearly  all  her  money.”  J 

“I  suppose,”  I  say,  sarcastic,  “she’s  only 
got  enough  left  to  pay  her  fare  down  here  to  l 

our  farm.” 

“She  don’t  need  to  do  that,  Billy.  I 
bought  her  a  ticket.” 

“You  bought  her  one!  What  for?” 

“For  the  two-fifteen  to-morrow,”  says  ’ 

Freda,  rolling  up  her  knitting  and  putting 
it  away  tidy. 

WHEN  I  and  Cecil  met  Myrtle  at  the 
station  the  next  day,  we  saw  that 
Freda  had  told  nothing  but  the  truth  about 
her  appearance.  Myrtle  was  about  thirty- 
two,  I  guess — tall,  graceful  as  a  dancer,  with 
naturally  gold  wavy  hair.  Her  dark  eyes 
were  hard  to  describe.  You  know  what  I 
mean;  they  told  you  Myrtle  was  well 
educated  and  refined,  and  there  was  a 
sophisticated  expression  in  them  and  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  a  lot  of  tenderness  and — 
only  one  word  for  it — goodness.  .Also  they 
tipped  off  a  sense  of  humor  which  five  years  ■ 

of  tough  luck  hadn’t  dented. 

Some  of  the  bumps  she’d  rode  over  came 
out  a  couple  of  nights  later  after  dinner. 

It  had  been  her  own  idea — the  idea  of  hav¬ 
ing  lantern-slides  thrown  on  her  unadorned 
figure.  She’d  ne^ed  an  electrician,  of 
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course.  She  got  one  and  arranged  to  split 
her  salary  with  him  sixty-five-thirty-five. 
For  three  years  she  head-lined  all  over  the 
country.  Then  she  received  an  offer  to 
lour  England  and  the  Continent.  Her 
electrician  partner  didn’t  want  to  go. 
Myrtle  hired  another  boy.  But  no  sooner 
was  she  on  the  steamer  than  the  old  electri¬ 
cian  took  his  wife  up  to  the  booking-office, 
told  them  he  had  discharged  Myrtle,  that 
the  act  had  always  belonged  to  him,  and 
would  the  office  please  give  him  some  book¬ 
ing  with  the  new  girl  he  had. 

The  office  looked  at  the  new  girl  and  cut 
the  salary'  in  half.  But  once  the  ice  had 
been  broken,  everybody  jumped  in,  and 
vaudeville  Ijecame  congested  with  more  or 
less  perfect  thirty-sixes  who  craved  to  show 
audiences  how  beautiful  is  nature.  By  the 
time  Myrtle  returned  from  Europe,  her 
type  act  was  a  drug  on  the  market. 

WTiich  had  cut  her  out  of  a  livnng.  She 
couldn’t  sing;  her  speaking  voice  didn’t 
carry  well  enough  for  stage  purposes. 

“But  what  became  of  all  the  money  you 
made?’’  I  asked.  “You  used  to  salt  away  a 
lot  every'  week,  as  I  remember.” 

“Not  so  much,  Billy,”  said  Myrtle.  “I 
used  to  send  quite  a  bit  home.  I  lx)ught 
some  bonds,  the  interest  from  which  is  all 
Fve  had  for  a  couple  of  y  ears.  WTiat  ruined 
me  was  oil.” 

“Oil?” 

“Oil  stock.”  Myrtle  turned  to  Freda  and 
smiled.  “WTiv  did  you  want  me  to  bring 
all  my  worthless  stock  down  here,  Freda?” 

“I  tell  y'ou  something.  Myrtle,”  the  wife 
replied.  “I  want  you  should  show  it  to 
Billy'.  Billy,  he’s  always  w'anting  to  buy 
stock.  I  like  him  to  see  what  some  real 
bum  stock  looks  like.” 

I  give  Cecil  the  eye,  wondering  if  he  had 
told  Freda  about  coal-aid,  but  the  usual  ex¬ 
pression  of  non-intelligence  was  spread  over 
his  face. 

.\  minute  or  two  later  we  were  looking  at 
some  beautiful  embossed  stock-certificates 
issued  by  the  Weston  Oil  Land  Company. 

“How  did  y'ou  come  to  buy  this  junk — 
and  so  much  of  it?”  I  asked. 

“It’s  a  long  story',  Billy.”  There  was  a 
peculiar  tone  in  Myrtle’s  voice  that  made 
me  look  at  her  sharp.  Her  eyes  were  burn¬ 
ing  bright,  but  the  smile  on  her  lips  was 
feeing  pulled  a  little  crooked  by'  the  taut 
nerv'es  just  under  her  velvety  skin.' 


“Men,”  I’reda  announced  calmly;  “men  is 
devils.  Billy,  you  and  Cecil  go  down  and  poke 
up  Cleopatra.  I  and  Myrtle  is  going  to  bed.” 

When  I  came  up-stairs,  Freda  was  in  the 
dining-room  writing  a  letter  which  took  a 
lot  of  thought.  But  finally  she  finished  it 
and  put  it  in  an  envelope. 

“Billy,”  she  said,  addressing  the  env'elope, 
“you  remember  Dodd  .Antrim?” 

SURE  I  remembered  Antrim,  but  whether 
he  would  remember  me  was  something 
different.  Antrim  had  become  pretty'  close 
to  a  millionaire  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
his  old  pals  in  the  show  business  never 
saw  any  more  of  him  than  his  name  in  the 
papers  as  being  on  the  board  of  directors  of 
this  bank  or  that  corporation.  I  remem¬ 
bered  him,  though,  when  he  first  broke  into 
vaudeville,  a  big,  well-built,  handsome  kid 
with  a  magnetic  personality  and  rich,  full 
voice.  He  showed  class,  breeding  and 
education  with  every  turn  of  his  head.  It 
was  just  these  things  and  the  addition  of 
the  poise  and  ease  of  manner  he’d  got  from 
his  stage  experience  which  started  him  fast 
on  the  road  to  surplus  income-tax  declara¬ 
tions  when  an  old  friend  of  his  kidded  him 
into  selling  stocks  and  bonds. 

Dodd’s  father  had  been  a  judge  some¬ 
where  out  West.  Before  the  boy'  finisherl 
acting  in  college  plays,  the  judge  had  been 
stricken  with  a  long,  lingering  sickness, 
which  proved,  among  other  things,  that  the 
judge  had  lots  of  friends  but  no  cash. 
Dodd,  looking  for  a  job  to  make  money 
quick,  joined  out  with  a  traveling  troupe 
who’d  lost  their  juvenile.  Most  of  his 
salary  went  home  every  week. 

When  the  show  disbanded,  the  leading 
lady  took  Dodd  and  a  character  comedian 
and  went  into  vaudeville  with  a  sketch. 
But  as  his  daddy  kept  growing  weaker  and 
needing  more  nursing  all  the  time,  Dodd 
found  his  salary  wasn’t  hardly  big  enough. 

“I  remember  how  he  used  to  borrow  the 
girls’  electric  irons  to  press  his  own  clothes 
and  shirts  with,”  I  told  Freda. 

“That’s  how  he  met  Myrtle,”  Freda 
answered,  “borrowing  her  iron.  And  Myr¬ 
tle,  she  got  stuck  on  him.” 

“.All  the  gals  did,”  I  said. 

“I  never  did,”  Freda  stiffly  informed  me. 
“He  thought  acrobats  was  useless.” 

“Then  what  must  he  have  thought  of 
Myrtle?” 
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“That  was  the  trouble.  Myrtle  got 
stuck  on  him,  but  he  didn’t.  He  liked  her, 
but  too  much  pride,  and  feeling  he  was 
better  as  a  girl  who  made  her  living  by 
what  God  and  an  electrician  put  on  her, 
made  Dodd  only  p)olite  to  her.  Which  was 
enough  for  Myrtle  to  worm  his  troubles  out 
of  him. 

“One  day  she  sees  the  expression  on  his 
face  after  he’s  read  a  letter  from  home. 
Says  Myrtle,  T  don’t  want  to  inquire  into 
your  affairs,  Mr.  Antrim,  but  I  happ)en  to  be 
pretty  well  fixed  for  cash,  and  if  fifty  or  a 
hundred  or  two  hundred  would  do  you  any 
good,  I’d  appreciate  your  allowing  me  the 
pleasure  of  advancing  it.’ 

“Dodd  looks  at  her  a  moment.  T  ap>- 
preciate  your  kindness.  Miss  Carter,  even 
though  I  can’t  take  advantage  of  it.’ 

“  ‘Why  not?’  asks  Myrtle. 

“  ‘Why — er — I — ’  There  was  something 
in  his  face  Myrtle  didn’t  like. 

“  ‘It’s  clean  money,’  she  said  quietly.” 

Freda  paused,  pressing  down  the  stamp 
on  the  letter. 

“Billy,  you  know  men.  When  Myrtle 
told  Dodd  that,  why  did  he  get  angry?” 

“I  don’t  know.  !NIaybe  he  was  ashamed 
for  thinking  such  a  thing.” 

“Then  why  didn’t  he  apologize?” 

“Apologizing  would  prove  to  her  he’d 
got  her  wrong.  Did  he  take  the  monev?” 

“No.” 

“Then  he  was  ashamed  of  himself.” 

“He  should  still  be  ashamed,  Billy;  lie- 
cause,  without  saying  a  word  to  Dorld, 
Myrtle  sent  his  mother  a  big  money-order, 
signing  his  name.  And  commencing  two 
weeks  later,  when  Antrim’s  leading  lady  got 
peeved  at  her  billing  and  canceled  all  her 
time,  putting  Dodd  out  of  a  job,  every  week 
until  the  old  judge  died  Myrtle  sent  a 
money -order.” 

“Didn’t  he  ever  pay  her  back — after  he 
begun  making  heavy  money?” 

“Not  even  did  he  write.  Not  once  has 
Myrtle  ever  heard  from  him.  W’orse  than 
that,  Billy,  he  won’t  even  buy  back  the 
stock  which  Myrtle  went  broke  buying  so 
Dodd  would  get  the  commbsion.” 

“Stock?  WhaX  stock?” 

“You  saw  it — that  Weston  Oil  stock.” 

“You  mean — Antrim  sold  her  that?” 

Freda  nodded. 

“Just  before  she  went  to  Europe,  Myrtle 
played  Chicago.  In  the  papers  was  an  ad 
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of  a  new  oil  company.  The  ad  gave  the 
names  of  the  Chicago  salesmen.  Myrtle 
saw  Dodd’s  name.  She  knew  his  father  had 
just  died  and  Dodd  must  need  money ;  so  she 
made  out  a  check  for  all  her  account  was 
good  for.  Then  she  got  a  broker  and  told 
him  to  buy  stock  from  Dodd,  so  Dodd  would 
get  the  commission.  Not  till  she  got  back 
from  Europe  did  she  find  Westmi  Oil  Land 
is  bunk.  Last  year,  when  she  gets  up 
against  it,  she  had  a  lawyer  write  to  Antrim 
asking  if  the  stock  is  good  for  anything  at 
all.  Myrtle  has  the  answer  Dodd  wrote 
the  lawyer.  In  it  he  says  he  never  heard  of 
such  a  company.” 

“Must  be  some  mistake,”  I  say,  para¬ 
lyzed.  “Antrim  can’t  be  that  kind  of  a 
crook.” 

“I  tell  you  something,  Billy,”  Freda  said, 
sealing  the  envelope.  “If  I  thought  money 
would  make  you  ungrateful  and  rotten  devil 
like  that,  I  be  damned  if  I  don’t  keep  you 
poor  all  our  life.”  She  handed  me  the 
letter.  “Put  this  in  the  mail-box  before 
we  forget  it — eh,  Billy?” 

1T(X)K  it  and  started  for  the  R.  F.  D. 

box  out  by  the  road.  Force  of  habit 
made  me  look  at  the  address.  It  was: 

Mr.  Dodd  Antrim 

Vice-President  Funding  and  Operat.  Corp. 

Broadway,  N.  Y.  C. 

“What’s  the  idea?”  I  gasp. 

Freda  throws  an  athletic  arm  round  my 
neck  lovingly. 

“I  think  maybe  I  don’t  tell  you  anything 
till  after  Dodd  Antrim  comes  here.” 
“Antrim — coming  here?”  I  shout. 

“Sh,”  Freda  cautions,  pointing  up-stairs. 
“Myrtle  don’t  know  it.” 

“Oh,  a  surprise,”  I  say. 

“For  both  of  them.  Antrim  ain’t  coming 
to  see  Myrtle.” 

“Then  what  is  he  coming  for?” 

“I  tell  you,  Billy,  if  I  explain  now,  I  spoil 
a  surprise  for  you,  too.  You  don’t  care, 
eh?” 

“Not  me,  old  dear,”  I  say.  “You  ain’t 
never  pulled  a  surprise  on  me  yet  that  hasn’t 
meant  money  in  the  bank.” 

With  that,  Freda  gives  me  a  rousing  kiss 
and  walks  out  of  the  room. 

Comes  Friday,  the  day  before  Freda  has 
told  me  she  expected  Antrim.  Saturday 
also  is  the  day  I’m  planning  to  give  my 
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melancholy  coal-aid  friend  a  check  for  two 
thousand  for  some  of  his  choice  preferred 
stock.  About  ten  o’clock  Myrtle  and  Freda 
climb  into  the  old  second-handed  Ford  to 
drive  into  Engletown  for  some  marketing. 
The  week  has  done  M\Ttle  a  world  of  good; 
it  had  taken  the  strained  look  from  between 
her  eyes,  and  she  had  gained  a  couple  of 
pounds  in  weight  and  a  quart  or  two  of 
color.  The  wa_v  she  and  my  babe  took  to 
each  other  had  showed  me  what  a  regular 
woman  Myrtle  was. 

“Aren’t  we  going  to  take  Christie  with 
us?”  Myrtle  asks  Freda. 

“No.  I  don’t  know  how  long  we  be 
gone.”  Friend  wife  settles  herself  behind  the 
wheel  and  turns  toward  me.  “Billy,  I  got 
to  trust  you  to  watch  Christina.  See  she 
don’t  start  climbing  up  the  stairs.  Be  sure 
the  cellar  door  is  closed.  Keep  her  away 
from  the  kitchen  stove.  She’s  big  enough 
now  to  pull  things  off  the  table;  so  don’t 
let  her  into  the  pantry  where  I  been  baking. 
Look  out  she  don’t  get  into  the  ashes  in  the 
fireplace,  and  don’t  let  her  play  with  the 
bread-knife.  If  she  gets  warm,  you  take 
off  her  sweater.  She  ought  to  get  sleepy 
about  noon;  but  don’t  give  her  nothing  to 
eat  till  eleven  o’clock,  an\"way,  and - ” 

“.\nd  should  she  drink  the  coal-oil  from 
any  lamp,  I’ll  keep  matches  away  from  her,” 

I  burst  in  witli,  p)eeved.  “You’ve  went  out 
before  and  found  her  safe  when  you  re¬ 
turned,  ain’t  you?  WTiat  are  you  worrying 
about?” 

Christie  has  me  all  wore  out  about  noon 
when  the  telephone-bell  rings. 

“Hello!”  I  say  into  the  ’phone. 

“Hello,  you  Billy  Renton!”  comes  a 
hearty  voice  over  the  wire.  “This  is  Dodd 
Antrim.” 

“How  are  you,  Mr.  Antrim,”  I  say,  sur¬ 
prised  polite. 

“Where  do  you  get  that  ‘mister’  stuff,  old- 
timer?  Listen,  Billy;  what’s  the  best  way 
for  me  to  drive  dowm  to  your  place  to-mor¬ 
row?  How  are  the  roads?” 

“What  ain’t  washed  out  are  froze  up,”  I 
answer.  “You  better  take  the  train  to 
New  Brunswick.  I’ll  meet  you  there  in  the 
Ford.  I  glued  the  steering-wheel  back  on 
her  last  week,  and  the  bail-roj^  I’ve  got 
holding  up  her  rear  end  hasn’t  begun  to 
fray  yet.” 

Antrim  laughed. 

“Don’t  mind  if  I  come  early,  do  you? 


Freda’s  invitation  was  an  answer  to  prayer. 
For  months  I’ve  been  searching  for  an  ex¬ 
cuse  to  shake  business  and  get  out  into  the 
country  for  a  few  days.  Tell  me,  Billy; 
have  you  got  a  furnace?” 

“We  have.  Don’t  worr>'.  Listen;  when 
shall  I  meet  you?” 

“I’ll  catch  the  nine-o’-clock  from  New 
York.” 

“O.  K.” 

“How’s  the  baby,  Billy?  I’m  crazy  to 
see  her.  So  long!” 

I  hung  up  and  stood  thinking,  trying  to— 
what  they  say — reconcile  all  that  Freda  had 
told  me  about  Antrim  with  the  straight- 
from-the-heart  way  he’d  just  talked  to  me. 
Especially  I  couldn’t  understand  a  gyp  like 
he  must  be — taking  from  women  real  money 
for  imaginary  oil-wells — asking  about  the 
baby.  He  hadn’t  sproke  of  her  the  way 
most  folks  do — just  to  make  the  daddy  feel 
good  and  important.  He’d  meant  it,  if  I 
knew  anything  about  voices.  He  was  in¬ 
terested  in  Christie — which  I  suddenly 
become,  as  the  unusual  silence  permeating 
the  house  smote  suspiciously  on  my  con¬ 
sciousness.  Christie  was  no'where  in  my 
line  of  hasty  vision. 

1  CALLED.  No  answer.  Madly  I  dashed 
into  the  kitchen.  Christie  was  seated 
on  the  floor  masticating  an  unknown  sub¬ 
stance.  As  I  enter,  she  chokes  down  a 
mouthful.  Bounding  toward  her,  I  grab 
something  wrapped  in  tin-foil  from  her  hand. 
It’s  the  mashed  remains  of  a  yeast  cake! 

“No,  no!”  I  shout,  throwing  it  in  the 
wood-lx)x.  “Mustn’t  eat!  It’s — it’s  sour.” 
“Nice.”  Christie  smiles  at  me. 

“You’re  wrong,  sweetheart,”  I  say,  pick¬ 
ing  her  up.  “It’s  sour.” 

“Nice,  daddy,”  she  says. 

“Don’t  contradict  your  daddy,”  I  say 
reprovingly,  carrying  her  up-stairs.  “It’s 
sour.” 

Christie’s  little  lip  trembles. 

“Nice,  daddy.” 

“It  is  not  nice.  Yeast  is  sour — sourl'* 
Two  large  tears  roll  out  of  her  eyes. 
“Nice,  daddy.” 

“All  right,  dog-gone  it,”  I  say,  wiping  her 
little  fat  face  and  laying  her  in  her  crib. 
“All  right;  it’s  nice.” 

She  looks  up  at  me,  sweet  and  smiling 
again. 

“Sour,  daddy.” 
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Then  she  unclasps  one  of  her  hands  and 
shows  me  the  tin-foil  off  of  two  other  yeast 
cakes! 

‘T  bet  I’ll  be  ’phoning  for  the  doctor 
before  the  day  is  over,”  I  say  to  myself. 

WHEN  Freda  got  home,  what  with  being 
so  busy  and  talking  about  other 
things,  somehow  or  other  I  didn’t  get  a  good 
chance  to  teU  her  about  the  yeast  cakes. 

I  stuck  round  the  house  all  afternoon  wait¬ 
ing  for  Christie  to  burst  out  with  something 
tiU  Freda  chased  me  outside.  But  putting 
her  to  bed  that  night,  I  noticed  she  was  a 
little  feverish,  and  also  that  there  was  a 
couple  of  ugly  little  red  spots  in  her  cheeks. 
They  didn’t  seem  to  annoy  Freda,  so  I  didn’t 
say  anything. 

But  I  woke  up  after  midnight  with  an 
empty,  heavy  feeling  inside  me,  hearing 
Christie  crying.  Freda  jumped  out  of  bed 
and  hurried  into  the  babe’s  room.  Likewise 
I  hopped  out  and  fell  down-stairs  to  the 
telephone.  After  waiting  only  about  half 
the  night  in  my  bare  feet,  I  got  Doc  Hanson. 
“WEat’s  the  matter  with  her?”  he  asked. 
“Her  face  is  covered  with  spots  and 
she’s  got  a  fever  and  she’s  crjdng,”  I  told 
him. 

“I’ll  look  in  on  her  early  in  the  morning.” 
The  doc  hung  up  on  me. 

When  I  tiptoed  into  the  babe’s  room,  she 
was  sleeping  pretty. 

“Doc  Hanson  is  coming  in  the  morning,” 
I  say. 

Freda’s  eyes  clouded. 

“I’m  sorry,  Billy.  I  don’t  want  doctors 
telling  Christina  she  is  sick  and  scaring  her. 
I  am  much  better  for  her  as  doctors.” 

“But - ” 

“I  tell  you  something,  Billy.”  Freda’s 
voice  was  low  and  steady  and  cool.  “You 
go  to  bed  and  get  over  being  so  frightened. 
Being  scared  is  contagious,  Billy,  and  me 
and  Christina,  we  ain’t  scared  none  at  all 
now.”  She  gave  me  a  pitying  smile  and 
tranquilly  closed  the  door  between  us. 

Waking  up  out  of  a  cat-nap  the  next 
morning,  I  heard  Doc  Hanson’s  voice. 

“I’m  sorry  to  have  to  quarantine  you, 
but  I  can’t  take  chances  on  scarlet-fever 
symptoms.” 

Freda  took  it  without  a  word. 

“It  may  be  for  only  a  week  or  ten  days,” 
Hanson  continued.  “I’ll  notify  the  author¬ 
ities.  They’ll  be  here  to  tack  up  signs  in 
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front  of  the  place  sometime  before  noon. 
Don’t  worry.”  And  he  went  out. 

“No,  Freda,”  I  holler;  “he’s  wrong!  It 
ain’t  scarlet  fever.  It’s  yeast!” 

*‘Yeastr 

I  blurt  out  the  whole  story,  Freda  gives 
me  a  look  like  no  human  ever  received  be¬ 
fore.  Breaking  the  painful  silence  comes  a 
little  humming  song  Myrtle  is  soothing  the 
babe  with.  Freda’s  expression  suddenly 
changes  entirely. 

“\^at  time  you  say  Dodd  Antrim  will 
arrive?”  she  asks. 

“It’ll  be  half-past  ten  before  I  can  get 
him  back  from  New  Brunswick,”  I  say. 
“Of  course.  I’ll  explain  to  him  that  Christie 
hasn’t  got  no  more  scarlet  fever  than - ” 

“Billy,”  Freda  interrupts  gently,  “when 
expensive  doctors  say  scarlet  fever,  who  are 
you  and  me  that  we  should  say  yeast?” 

“But - ” 

“The  quarantine  signs — they’ll  keep 
strangers  out,  and  all  us  in,  won’t  they?” 

“Sure,  but - ” 

“I  tell  you,  Billy,  I’m  glad  you  ’phone 
Dr.  Hanson.  He  ain’t  going  to  do  Chris¬ 
tina  no  harm,  and  I  think  he  do  the  rest  of 
us  a  lot  of  good.”  She  starts  for  the  door 
and  then  turns.  “You  find  coffee  on  top 
the  stove  and  ham  and  eggs  in  the  oven. 
You  toast  your  own  toast.” 

There  was  no  trouble  recognising  Antrim 
when  the  big  fellow  stepjjed  off  the  train. 
And  because  he  did  nothing  but  ask  ques¬ 
tions  all  the  way  home,  there  was  no  trouble 
in  not  mentioning  Myrtle,  which  Freda  had 
warned  me  against. 

Freda  was  waiting  for  us  at  the  door. 

“Bless  your  big  heart!”  Dodd  cried, 
taking  both  her  hands  in  his.  “How  do  you 
manage  it?  You  don’t  look  a  day  older 
than  when  we  were  all  trouping  together.” 

Freda  blushed. 

“I  think  you  trying  to  get  solid  with  the 
cook.”  Then,  without  any  warning  at  all, 
she  called,  “Myrtle!” 

But  MvTtle  had  already  come  down  the 
stairs  and  was  standing  on  the  lowest  step. 

“You  remember  Myrtle  Carter,  don’t 
you,  Dodd?”  Freda  asked  calmly. 

No  answer.  From  the  instant  they  saw 
each  other,  neither  Myrtle  nor  Antrim 
moved;  they  stood  stock-still,  staring  at 
each  other.  Myrtle  was  the  first  to  stir. 

“Why,  of  course.”  There  was  no  more  life 
in  her  voice  than  there  was  color  in  her  cheeks. 
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“Myrtle  Carter!”  Dodd  mumbled,  still 
staring  at  her,  his  heart  pumping  dark  blood 
into  his  face. 

The  tension  was  broken  by  Cecil’s  frantic 
tones  drifting  in  from  the  front  porch. 

“Git  out,  you  dum  fool!  Turn  around 
and  drive  on  before  it’s  too  late!” 

I  rushed  out  to  see  what  the  trouble  was. 
Stepping  out  of  his  flivver,  fur  collar  and 
everjlhing,  was  my  coal-aid  friend. 

And  at  that  second,  a  car  with  the  words: 
“Health  Bureau”  painted  on  it  in  large 
t>f)e  comes  to  a  halt  in  the  road  in  front  of 
our  farm.  Two  men  jump  out  briskly  and 
commence  tacking  up  signs  on  our  trees. 

“Ah,  Mr.  Renton,”  McNair  lugubriously 
greets  me,  “may  I  have  an  hour  of  your 
valuable  time?” 

“You  may,”  I  say,  watching  a  “Keep 
Out”  sign  go  on  the  R.  F.  D.  Iwx.  “Pick 
out  any  hour  you  please.  There’ll  be 
plenty  of  them  for  you  to  choose  from  dur¬ 
ing  the  next  week.  We’re  quarantined.” 

McNair  goes  white. 

“However,”  I  continue  blithely,  “it’s 
an  ill  wind  that  can’t  blow  all  the  heat  out  of 
Cleopatra.  So  if  you’ll  run  your  car  into 
the  garage,  Cecil  will  help  you  unload  that 
can  of  coal-aid  I  see  in  the  tonneau.  You 
already  know  where  the  coal  is  piled. 
We’re  going  to  have  ample  time  to  give  your 
wonderful  fluid  a  thorough  demonstration.” 

B.\CK  in  the  front  room  all  was  silence 
and  emptiness.  Up-stairs  I  heard 
Myrtle  singing  quietly  to  the  babe.  That 
was  no  place  for  me.  murmur  of  voices 
drew  me  to  the  kitchen  door.  On  a  chair  in 
the  corner,  smoking  one  of  my  pipes,  An¬ 
trim  was  earnestly  explaining  something  to 
Freda,  nodding  her  head  and  asking  short 
questions  while  she  cooked.  Something 
told  me  I  was  unnecessary  there. 

Trnng  to  remember  that  I  was  the  host 
of  the  party,  I  wandered  out  to  the  garage, 
feeling  confident  I  could  find  enough  things 
wrong  with  the  Ford  to  occupy  my  mind. 

Pretty  soon  I  saw  .\ntrim  stroll  out  of  the 
house  and  start  for  the  garage.  He  was 
frowming — scowling  over  something  un- 
plea.sant  or  puzzling,  it  seemed  to  me.  I 
gave  mj'self  one  guess  what  it  was — I  and 
Freda  tricking  him  up  against  a  dirty  piece 
of  business  he,  no  doubt,  figured  had  been 
buried  years  ago.  I  w'as  all  set  to  give 
him  an  evasive  answer  to  anything  he’d 


say  and  then  change  the  subject.  So  you 
can  imagine  what  a  twister  his  first  remark 
handed  me. 

“What  sort  of  a  looking  fellow  is 
McNair?” 

“Do  you  know  him?”  I  asked  quick. 

“No.” 

“I’ll  introduce  you,”  I  said.  “He’s  down 
in  the  cellar  with  Cecil.” 

“Guess  again,  Billy,”  Antrim  smiled. 
“Listen.” 

Coming  closer  to  us  rapidly,  I  heard 
Cecil’s  voice  spilling  rude  remarks. 

“Believe  it’s  nothing  but  a  skin  game;  by 
gracious,  I  do!” 

“You  wrong  me,”  McNair  protested 
funereally.  “I  was  merely — ”  He  saw 
Antrim  standing  beside  me  and  stopped. 

“He  merely  refuses  to  spray  coal-aid  on 
the  coal,”  Cecil  violently  volunteered. 

“There  are  reasons,  Mr.  Renton,” 
McNair  uneasily  said,  “why  I  cannot  at 
this  moment  demonstrate  the  wonderful 
properties  of  coal-aid.  I — 

“Coal- aid — that’s  the  stuff  you  claim  will 
reduce  coal  consumption.  Let  me  see  some 
of  it,”  said  Antrim. 

“Excuse  me;  but  I  cannot  permit  any 


“Where  is  the  stuff?”  Antrim  asked  Cecil. 

“In  the  cellar,”  pipes  my  loyal  peasantry, 
leading  the  way. 

Out  of  the  tail  of  my  eye  I  saw  McNair 
lagging  behind,  looking  speculatively 
toward  the  road. 

“You  know  what  they  do  to  guys  who 
break  quarantine,  don’t  you?”  I  murmur. 

Sad-eyed  Sam  cusses  beautiful,  but  fol¬ 
lows  us  into  the  cellar.  Antrim  takes  a  cup 
of  coal-aid,  smells  it,  discovers  he  doesn’t 
like  the  taste  of  it  and,  peuring  the  stuff 
inside  the  furnace,  he  watches  the  sp)arks 
and  flames  for  a  moment  or  two.  Then  he 
grunted: 

“I  thought  so.  Same  stuff.” 

“Same  as  what?”  I  ask. 

“How  much  has  he  got  to  you  for, 
Billy?”  Dodd  inquires. 

“Not  a  nickel.  My  check  for  two  thou¬ 
sand  is  still  with  me.”  McNair  turns  a 
delicate  green.  “Listen,  Dodd;  ain’t  the 
stuff  any  good.  Don’t  it  save  coal?” 

“Sure  it  does,  Billy.  We  investigated  it 
some  time  ago.  It  saves  coal,  but  it  simply 
ruins  the  furnace.  And  quickly,  too. 

“That’s  why  he  daren’t  use  it  to-day  after 
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he  found  we  were  all  to  be  held  here  in 
I  quarantine  for  a  week,  or  more.  He  was 
I  afraid  of  ruining  your  furnace  before  he 
-  could  get  away  with  your  money.” 

“A  crook!”  I  yell,  making  a  determined 
and  virtuous  leap  at  him. 

“No!”  shouts  McNair. 

“Haven’t  I  seen  you  before  somewhere?” 
.\ntrim  asks  unfeelingly. 

“No!”  says  McNair.  “Listen,  Mr.  Ren¬ 
ton;  I  can  explain - ” 

“Billy!”  It’s  Freda,  at  the  head  of  the 
steps.  “You  and  Dodd  better  get  clean. 

I  have  lunch  in  ten  minutes.” 

WE-  CAME  up  then,  and  Cecil  and 
McNair  went  outside. 

Wben  I  came  into  the  dining-room  a  few 
minutes  later,  I  heard  .\ntrim  at  the  ’phone 
say:  “You’ll  come  to  the  Rentons’  right 
away?  Thank  you.”  As  he  hung  up, 
Freda  entered  with  a  platter  of  country 
sausage  and  buckwheat  cakes  cooked  as  no 
other  wife  in  the  world  can  cook  them. 

“We  sit  down,”  Freda  announced.  “Myr¬ 
tle,  she’ll  be  here  in  a  few  minutes.  Chris¬ 
tina  is  almost  asleep.” 

While  I’m  serving,  we  hear  Cecil’s  voice 
outside. 

"Serves  you  right,  you  ornery  cuss!  I 
hope  we  stay  quarantined  all  winter.” 
Myrtle  tiptoes  hurriedly  into  the  room. 
“Who,”  she  whispers  excited;  “who  is 
that  man  out  there  with  Cecil?  W’hat  is  he 
doing  here?” 

“Do  you  know  him?”  Dodd  asks,  with 
quick  interest. 

Myrtle  gives  him  the  answer  full  in  the 
face. 

“He’s  the  man  through  whom  you  sold 
me  that  worthless  oil  stock.” 

Dodd’s  jaw  tightens. 

“I  have  never  sold  worthless  stock  in  my 
life,”  he  whips  out.  “You  are  mistaken.” 
“There  is  no  mistake  about  the  value  of 

Weston  Oil  Land  Company’s - ” 

“What?”  Dodd  interrupts.  “What’s 
that  name?” 

“Weston  Oil  Land  Company.” 
“W'eiton/”  Dodd’s  face  screws  up  into  a 
baffled  frown.  “My  company  was  Western 
Oil  Lands,  Consolidated." 

There’s  a  dead  silence,  during  which  we 
all  absorb  that  statement.  Gradually  the 
light  breaks  plenteously.  It’s  the  same  old 
trick.  When  M>Ttle  had  instructed  Mc- 
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Nair  to  buy  Western  Oil  Lands  from  An¬ 
trim,  and  had  told  him  the  amount  she  was 
going  to  pay  for  it,  McNair  had  succumbed 
to  temptation.  He  brought  her  stock 
labeled  “Weston  Oil  Land,”  hoping  to  fool 
Myrtle,  unfamiliar  as  she  was  with  stocks 
and  bunco  games.  And  Myrtle  had  taken 
the  queer  stuff  without  dreaming  it  wasn’t 
the  stock  Dodd  was  selling. 

“Listen,”  I  say  finally;  “somebody  should 
’phone  for  the  police.” 

“I  did,  a  little  while  ago,”  Dodd  answers. 
Then  he  turns  to  Myrtle.  “Why  did  you 
never  reply  to  any  of  the  advertisements  I 
ran  in  Variety,  asking  you  to  get  into  com¬ 
munication  with  me?” 

“Ads?”  Myrtle  asks.  “When?” 

“All  through  the  fall,  winter  and  spring 
after  I  left  vaudeville.” 

“I  never  saw  one  of  them.  That  was  the 
season  I  was  in  Europe.” 

“You  see,  Dodd?”  Freda  eases  in  gently. 
“All  this  time  you  think  Myrtle  is  angry  at 
you  because  she  never  reply  or  answer  your 
ads.  And  you.  Myrtle” — she  faces  the 
originator  of  poses  plastic — “you  think 
Dodd,  when  he  gets  money,  forgets  all 
about  you.  Dodd,  show  Myrtle  what  you 
been  carrying  for  six  years.” 

“Now,  Freda” — Dodd  flushes  up  em¬ 
barrassed — “I  only  told  you  about - ” 

“Who  arranged  this  house-party?”  asks 
Freda  severely.  “Show  Myrtle  that 
deposit-slip.” 

From  his  pocketbook  Dodd  took  a  slip 
of  paper.  It  showed  where  every  penny  she 
had  sent  his  mother  had  been  deposited  to 
Myrtle’s  credit  in  the  First  National  Bank. 

“It  has  laid  there  drawing  interest  for 
over  five  years,”  Dodd  said. 

“Interest,  but  no  attention,”  I  crack, 
striving  to  brighten  the  sordid  atmosphere 
in  which  the  sausage  and  cakes  were  cooling. 

A  motor-hom  sounded  out  in  the  road. 

“Hey,  Renton!”  somebody  called.  I 
look.  It’s  Deputy  Sheriff  Bill  Hoag  and 
Constable  Crilly. 

“Disregard  them  signs,”  I  shout.  “The 
crisis  is  over.  Come  in  and  get  him.” 

Hoag  takes  one  look  at  McNair.  Then 
he  fishe.  a  circular  out  of  his  pocket  and 
studies  it  importantly. 

“Ah!”  Hoag  exhales  freely.  “Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  permit  me  to  introduce  Mr. 
August  Weiss,  alias  Gloomy  Gus,  alias 
Weston,  alias  Stannard — who  sold  thirty 
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thousand  dollars’  worth  of  Stannard  Oil 
stock  in  Pennsylvania  before  entering  this 
friendly  state.  Gloomy,  bid  the  ladies  and 
gents  good-by.  You  won’t  see  them  again 
for  about  thirty  years.” 

Out  goes  McNair,  and  he  deposits  him¬ 
self  on  the  rear  seat  of  Hoag’s  flivver. 

AS  FAR  as  I  was  concerned,  the  rest  of 
the  day  was  a  totkl  loss.  Between 
Freda,  busy  with  the  babe,  Cecil  with 
Cleo,  and  Dodd  and  Myrtle  talking  their 
heads  off  to  each  other  in  the  front  room, 
there  was  nothing  left  for  me  to  do  but  go 
out  and  pick  on  the  Ford,  ruminating  mean¬ 
while  that  when  it  came  to  choosing  sterling 
investment  securities,  my  wife’s  husband 
was  one  hundred  p)er  cent.  boob. 

Late  that  afternoon,  after  it  had  been 
dark  for  quite  a  while,  Freda  came  into  the 
garage.  With  her  was  Christie,  her  fat 
little  cheeks  apple-red  from  a  short  walk 
round  the  farm  in  the  cold  air. 

“Billy,  you  better  get  ready  for  dinner. 
.\nd  mix  up  some  cocktails  from  that  sym¬ 
pathetic  gin  you  make.” 

“What  are  we  celebrating?”  I  ask. 

“Nothing — yet.  But  I  want  to  make 
everybody  feel  so  good  that  they  do  and 
say  things  we  can  celebrate  later.  Dodd,  he 
just  ask  me  would  we  object  if  he  came  down 
next  Saturday  and  spend  over  Sunday.” 

“He  works  fast,”  I  say.  “How  did  you 
get  him  down  here?” 

“I  tell  you,  Billy.”  Freda  wraps  me 
confidentially  in  her  firm  acrobatic  em¬ 
brace.  “It  was  Gloomy  Gus.  Don’t  be 
mad,  Billy;  but  I  made  him  tell  me  all  about 
coal-aid  before  I  sent  him  down-stairs  to 
you  that  first  day.  He  said  coal-aid  was 
recommended  by  big  men  like  Dodd  Antrim 
and  so  forth.  So  I  write  to  Dodd  and  ask 
is  he  lying.  Also,  I  tell  him  McNair  will 
be  here  Saturday,  and  if  he  would  like  to 
spend  the  week-end  here  with  home  cook¬ 
ing,  we  like  to  see  him.” 

“Wasn’t  you  taking  an  awful  chance — 
with  Myrtle  here?” 

“I  tell  you  something.  It’s  about  time 
Myrtle  was  getting  married.  I  know  she 
never  marry  anybody  but  Antrim — if  he  can 
explain  things  good.  If  he  can’t,  I  know 
she  will  say  t’hell  with  him  and  forget  him. 
So  I  give  them  both  a  chance.” 

“\^ich  is  more  than  you  give  me,”  I 
say,  remembering  how  she’d  coal-aided  me 


into  showing  myself  up  to  her  again  as  a 
simp.  I  feel  so  rotten  about  failing  again 
I  can’t  help  saying, 

“For  a  husband,  old  girl,  you’ve  got  noth¬ 
ing  to  be  proud  of,  have  you?” 

Freda  looks  at  me,  hurt;  a  little  tear  shows 
in  her  blue  eyes. 

“Billy” — she  hugs  me — “you  mustn’t  feel 
like  that.  I — I  wouldn’t  wish  you  to  be 
any  different  from  just  what  you  are. 
Why,  Billy,”  she  goes  on,  her  voice  husky 
and  sort  of  straining,  “you  and  me,  we  are 
so  happy  together  because  we  are  only  just 
what  we  are.  If  you  and  me  was  what  we 
each  think  we  would  like  to  be,  maybe  we 
wouldn’t  get  along  with  each  other  so  com¬ 
fortable  and  nice.” 

That  was  a  new  thought — but  cheerful, 
and  worth  remembering. 

“Besides,  Billy,  you  made  money  out  of 
McNair,  anyway.  There  was  several  big 
rewards  offered  for  his  arrest.” 

“Antrim’!!  get  them,”  I  say.  “He  ’phoned 
for  Hoag.” 

“I  told  him  to,”  Freda  smiles  placidly. 
“And  because  I  don’t  need  no  rewards,  I 
give  it  all  to — ”  She  breaks  off  short. 
‘^Christinal” 

I  whirl  around.  The  babe  has  both  hands 
up  to  her  elbows  in  my  can  of  lubricating 
grease.  As  we  look,  she  raises  a  fistful  of  it 
to  her  mouth. 

“No!”  I  spring  and  catch  her  hand  just 
in  time.  “No.  That’s  sour.” 

Christina  smiles. 

“Nice,  daddy.” 

“All  right,”  I  say,  wiping  her  hands; 
“call  it  anything  you  like.  But  I  wish 
you’d  lose  the  habit  you’re  acquiring  from 
your  mother  of  doing  things  first  and  talking 
about  ’em  afterward.  It  ain’t  sociable. 
It’sf-it’s - ” 

“Nice  and  sour,  daddy?”  asks  the  babe, 
pointing  to  the  grease-can. 

“Sweetheart,”  I  say,  picking  her  up  in 
my  arms  and  starting  toward  the  house  and 
the  beautiful  meal  I  know  Freda  has  cooked, 
“there  is  a  pickle  has  been  famous  for  years, 
which  some  day  you’ll  get  sick  on.  Part  of 
the  name  is  a  word  you  haven’t  learned  yet. 
But  sometimes  I  philosophize  that  life, 
especially  married  life,  and  particularly 
married-to-Freda  life,  is  best  described  by 
the  name  of  that  pickle.” 

“Sour,  daddy?” 

“Sweet  and  sour,”  I  say. 
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Where  Reader^  Author  and  EJitor 
Gather  to  Talk  Things  Over 


Members  of  the  chimney  Cor¬ 
ner  circle  frequently  bring  up 
the  question  of  modern  man¬ 
ners,  and  the  implication  always 
is  that  good  manners  are  extinct. 


One  relates  an  incident  of  going  to  see  a  city 
oAicial  on  an  important  matter  and  having  the 
ofiicial  rudely  walk  out  on  him  before  he  could  say 
what  he  wanted  to.  .-Knother  tells  of  the  irrever¬ 
ence  of  youth  for  old  age;  another  of  the  brutality 
of  people  toward  one  another  in  public  convey¬ 
ances;  another  tells  of  hearing  a  youngster,  in  begin¬ 
ning  an  after-dinner  address  before  a  very  dignified 
body  of  older  men — artists  and  scientists — say, 
''S|>eaking  of  art  and  science,  T  know'  a  man  who  can 
s()it  over  a  bam,”  and  so  forth,  .\nother  writes 
that  the  younger  authors  are  behaving  scandalously 
in  the  matter  of  strong  words  and  strong  deeds. 

I^ESPITE  the  fact  that  a  minister  has 
called  me  a  fool,  also  an  ass,  and  that 
a  man,  apparently  cultured  and  well  read, 
ended  a  specific  criticism  of  Everybody’s 
with  the  words:  “The  magazine  is  certain¬ 
ly  rotten  enough  without  that,”  I  refuse  to 
believe  that  good  manners  are  extinct. 

That  manners  are  changing  there  is  no  doubt,  but 
as  to  their  changing  for  the  worse,  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  doubt.  There  is  always  opposition  to 
an)’thing  new.  Some  folks  still  proclaim  that 
kerosene  makes  the  best  light.  Maybe,  in  manners 
as  in  other  things,  it  is  merely  a  question  of  getting 
used  to  the  new.  Some  do  and  some  don’t.  There 
are  several  forms  of  accusing  a  person  of  an  un¬ 
truth,  and  several  forms  of  getting  rid  of  an  unde¬ 
sirable.  For  example. 

No.  1:  Are  >*00  quite  sure,  sir,  that  you  are 
correct  in  >'our  statement?  My  information,  if  you 
will  pardon  me,  sir,  is — well,  I  should  say  just  the 
o|>po8ite. 

No.  2:  You’re  a  liar! 

No.  1:  Really,  this  is  very  embarrassing,  my 
dear  sir,  but  I  have  something  quite  important  to  do. 
It  is  most  unfortunate  that  I  am  engaged  at  present, 
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but  won’t  you  please  excuse  me,  sir,  and  by  all 
means  call  later. 

No.  2:  Oh,  go  to  hell! 

WHICH  of  these  forms  is  to  be  pre¬ 
ferred?  Certainly  the  No.  2  forms 
in  each  case  are  brief  and  to  the  point;  they 
breathe  action — and  “action!”  “action!” 
seems  to  be  the  key-word  of  the  age.  Also, 
they  have  another  virtue  —  they  invite 
action. 

We  dare  say  that  the  reader  who  was  so  precipi¬ 
tately  deserted  by  the  city  official  spoke  to  him  in 
the  language  of  a  bygone  age.  Perhaps  if  he  had 
barked  crisply,  “Here,  you  blankety  blank  grafter, 
cough  up!”  it  would  not  have  been  the  official  who 
took  to  flight.  Our  friend  who  speaks  of  brutality 
in  public  conveyances  should  not  forget,  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewrith,  the  possible  after-effects  of  the  recent 
greatest  example  of  mass-brutality  in  the  histor>’  of 
the  world.  And  as  to  youth’s  lack  of  reverence  for 
old  age,  has  not  our  friend  heard  of  the  prodigious 
contempt  with  which  old  age  looks  upon  youth? 
This  is  an  age  of  an  I  for  an  I. 

The  critic  of  the  youthful  speaker  should 
know  that  after-dinner  speaking  is  as 
dead  as  free  silver.  Since  1919  it  has  been 
impossible  for  any  one  legally  to  prepare 
properly  either  to  make  an  after-dinner 
speech  or  to  listen  to  one. 

We  are  assured  that  it  was  due  to  an  oversight 
that  after-dinner  speaking  was  not  included  among 
the  prohibitive  clauses  of  the  Volstead  Act.  .\nd 
as  to  the  belurvior  of  our  young  authors,  or,  rather, 
the  scandalous  behax-ior  of  those  whom  the>’  place 
on  the  printed  page,  what  can  a  poor  author  do  but 
minor  the  life  of  his  time?  If  this  is  an  age  of 
four  “f’s” — frankness,  flippancy,  flasks  and  flap¬ 
pers — who  made  it  so? 

“Speaking  of  manners,”  sa>'s  a  friend  of  ours.  “1 
know  a  fellow  who  can  spit  over  the  Woolnorth 
Building.” 
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'  I  'O  THE  few  who  still  want  Every- 
body’s  to  publish  articles,  we  refer  this 
single  sentence  from  a  Kentucky  reader: 
“I  take  daily  papers  for  neiw»  and  I  take 
Everybody’s  for  fiction,  and  I  get  it,  too.” 

This  sentence  contains  the  only  argument  we  can 
use  to  persuade  any  one  to  buy  Everybody’s.  We 
might  insert  the  word  “good”  before  fiction,  but  we 
wtU  let  our  readers  do  that  in  the  following 
comments: 

South  Dakota;  Your  fiction  is  good.  Florida: 
Read  “Godless  Valley”  and  enjoyed  it.  New 
Jersey:  “Phantom  .\uto”  interesting.  “Break¬ 
ing  the  Blue  Roan”  emblematic  of  good,  clean 
fiction,  full  of  snap  and  color.  Illinois;  Mrs. 
Willsie’s  new  novel  is  good.  She  sees  human 
things  as  humans  should.  New  York;  “Moun¬ 
tain  Farmers”  is  a  rare  stor\’.  The  author’s  sense 
of  beauty  is  true.  I  know  from  much  magazine¬ 
reading  that  “Mountain  Farmers”  must  have  had  a 
hard  time  finding  a  godfather.  California: 
Stoddard  Goodhue  is  altogether  different,  and  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  in  his  scientific  solutions.  Penn¬ 
sylvania:  You’re  making  good  on  that  first  line 
on  Everybody’s  cover  page:  “First  in  Fiction.” 
California;  You’re  on  the  right  course.  Have 
cut  out  all  magazines  which  sandwich  in  ads  and 
publish  wishy-washy  tales. 

SEVER.\L  readers  have  summed  up  so 
much  more  clearly  what  Everybody’s 
is  trying  to  do  in  its  fiction  than  the  editor 
has  ever  been  able  to  do  that  we  are  going 
to  give  space  to  two  of  them: 

New  Y'ork:  I  think  Everybody’s  is  steadily 
achieving  distinction.  Quite  frankly,  I  don’t  mean 
ilistinction  in  the  sheer  artistic  sense.  But  I  do 
mean  that  it  reflects  the  finer,  the  more  robust,  the 
more  sincere  in  what  the  every-day  .\merican  likes. 
He  likes  to  kid  himself,  of  course,  and  Everybody’s 
helps  him,  with  good  taste,  with  skill  and  without 
staieness.  He  likes  to  adventure,  and  you  travel 
with  him  easily,  with  gaiety  and  with  a  sturdy  touch 
of  grimness.  He  likes  the  ladies,  and  you  give 
them  to  him,  more  alive  than  most  fiction  ladies, 
less  squeamish  than  those  in  our  “reticent”  maga¬ 
zines,  and  not  dirty,  as  those  in  our  “realistic” 
magazines. 

Pennsylvania;  You  bathe  and  rinse  off  the 
slime  of  the  eternal  triangle,  eternally  crooked¬ 
sided,  as  .\unty  McGuire  says,  with  innocent  soft- 
soap  now  and  then;  you  give  us  some  mush  and 
delicious  candy-sweets,  but  before  we  get  off  our 
feed  on  too  much  dessert,  you  drive  it  down  our 
throats  with  something  that  makes  us  think  we  are 
sword-swallowers — “Foraker’s  Folly,”  for  instance. 
How  clear  Titus  sees  when  he  looks  at  his  ideal!  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  but  that  you  have  an  ideal  in 
I  a'erybody’s  as  clear  as  he  has  in  pine. 

And  now,  speaking  of  manners  once 
more,  here  are  two  widely  contrasting 
forms  of  saying  the  same  thing: 


From  a  Gentleman  with  a  Sledge-Hammer: 
To  print  the  kind  of  magazine  that  Everybody's  is 
now  getting  out  is  a  criminal  waste  of  print-paper; 
to  read  it  a  simple  waste  of  time.  How  a  magazine 
could  descend  to  such  piffle,  which  is  not  even  good 
fiction,  as  it  now  is  publishing  is  beyond  my  com¬ 
prehension. 

From  a  Gentleman  with  a  Fe.ather  Ulster: 
December  marked  a  crisis.  I  said,  “That  is  the 
rottenest  thing  Everybody’s  has  ever  done.” 
January  even  worse.  Some  way,  1  believe  in  you, 

I  hope  for  you.  You  have  been  too  fine  and  clean 
to  let  one  or  two  or  a  dozen  pitiful  troubles  make 
me  lose  faith  in  you.  You  must  feel  your  way,  but 
I  believe  you  will  be  finer  and  better  than  ever 
when  you  find  it.  Inclosed  find  evidence  of  the 
sincerity  of  my  friendship—  for  twenty  years  one 
of  your  friends. 

t'VERYBODY’S  editor  has  often  heard 
it  said  that  if  a  short-story  classic  of  a 
past  age  were  sent  in  manuscript-form  to  a 
magazine  of  to-day,  its  worth  would  not  be 
recognized,  that  it  would  be  rejected.  I  do 
not  know  how  often  the  trick  has  been  tried 
on  me  with  success,  but  recently  we  have 
had  an  experience  which  leads  us  to  lielieve 
that  we  are  likely  to  recognize  a  good  stor\ , 
old  or  young. 

Some  months  ago  we  read  a  story  in  manusc  ript 
with  such  breathless  interest  that  we  rushed  it  into 
the  first  open  issue  and  characterized  it  as  “a  re¬ 
freshingly  original  piece  of  work.”  When  the  maga¬ 
zine  containing  it  appeared,  our  judgment  was  con¬ 
firmed,  but  in  a  way  distressingly  awkward  to  us. 
Though  not  in  the  same  language,  it  contained  the 
same  incidents,  the  same  plot  as  a  story  by  Robert 
lx>uis  Stevenson  called  “The  Beach  of  Falesd.  ’ 
The  Everybody’s  story  was  called  “The  Lotus 
Bride,”  and  bore  the  name  “Hrolf  Wisby.”  The 
name  was  unknown  to  us,  and  we  a.sked  the  literar.v 
agency  through  whom  the  manuscript  came  about 
him.  They  said  he  was  a  Scandinavian  writer  who 
came  well  recommended.  No  one  in  this  office 
found  reason  to  suspect  the  story,  and,  after  our 
conversation  with  the  literary  agency,  whose;  stand¬ 
ing  is  unquestioned,  we  saw  no  reason  to  suspect 
“Mr.  Wisby.” 

When  Mr.  Wisby  was  called  upon  for  an 
explanation,  he  declared — and  his  manners 
would  have  been  a  joy  to  our  critics  of 
modern  manners — that  it  was  simply  a  re¬ 
markable  coincidence,  that  he  was  not 
guilty  of  conscious  plagiarism.  Coinci¬ 
dence  or  not,  we  feel  that  we  have  imposed 
upon  our  readers,  and  that  we  have  done 
violence  to  a  revered  author  who  is  not  here 
to  defend  himself.  We  apologize.  Also, 
we  condemn  “Mr.  Wisby’s”  coincidence 
habit  as  being  dangerous,  though  we  do 
commend  his  manners. 

Sewell  Hagg.ard. 
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Prose  and  Worse,  by  Gridley  Adams 


DO  YOU  BELIEVE  IN  SIGNS? 

In  Hartforrt.  Conn.:  “Italian  Dinninii  Room"  (Crash!  There  (joes 
another  lotta  dishes.) 

In  Green  River,  Wyo.:  “ Hotel  Tomahauck."  (Wouid  you  take  a  chance?) 

In  Wausau,  WLs. :  “ American  Print  Shop.  Chat.  Spychalla."  (d.  c.) 

•  In  Hartford  Timet:  “A  Story  That  n’ill  Stirl  ‘The  Path  o.f  the  Hurri¬ 
cane."’  (I'll  say  it  shouid.) 

On  Springdale  Ave..  East  Orange:  “  L.  Garb.  Tailor."  (f.  h.  s.) 

In  Hartford  Courant:  “Thomat  J.  Laaleti,  Justice  o'  the  Peace,  Diet  in 
IVindtor."  (There  just  hain’t  nothing  in  names.) 

Movie  sign:  “Ai/nes  .iyret  in  ‘The  Shriek.’”  (That  silent  drama.) 

In  Martinsville.  Ind.t  “Curr  and  Son,  Undertakers."  (And  the  sign 
on  the  door-mat  says  “Welcome.'*)  (o.  w.  si.) 

In  Hartford,  Conn.:  “Salad's  Restaurant." 

Opposite  Washington  .4ve..  New  Orleans,  cemetery  entrance:  “.Stop  your 
Auto  Troubles  Here."  (o.  V.) 


{Warrentbury,  X.  I'..  Sews) 

Str.vy  Stock — Strayed  into  my  |x>sscssion,  one  .\n  c.\j)erienc€ 
black  heifer  with  a  little  white  mostly  white,  keeper  in  famih 
with  a  few  red  spots;  and  one  red  heifer  with  a  care  Press  office 
little  white.  (ii.  f.  b.) 


Boy,  bring  me  those  color -charts;  hurry! 


I  Rochester,  .Minn.,  Post) 

Mr.  Kissinger  broke  his  right  arm  above  the 
elbow.  He  was  also  bruised  severely  about  the 
dty. 

That  wot  tough. 


(Lyceum  Afagazine) 

Lecturer-Entertainer  Francis  J.  Gable  got  hard 
hit  with  erj’sipelas  right  in  the  midst  of  his  season. 
And  the  plucky  poet  kept  on  traveling. 

Well,  that’s  tougher  yet. 

( Letter  received  by  a  county  ichool  $^p€rintenHent) 

In  regard  to  Elliot  missing  So  Much  school  the 
first  month  he  was  Ill  &  the  Dr.  told  me  not  to  send 
him  till  he  got  stronger  &  his  Eyes  did  not  Hurt  him 
so  Much  then  he  was  trapping  &  going  to  School  & 
the  Teacher  Sent  him  Home  because  he  She  said 
Smeld  of  Skunk  She  said  he  would  Have  to  quit 
School  or  quit  Trapping. 

Teacher,  please  may  I  change  my  seat? 
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(Ulicn  Daily  Press) 

.\n  c.Y])erienced  woman  wants  position  as  house¬ 
keeper  in  family  of  two  at  once.  Address  J., 
care  Press  office.  (h.  a.  b.) 

Mother  of  twins  herself? 


(Los  .Xnyeles  Times) 

God  made  California  different  from  every  other 
land  on  earth. 

He  sure  did;  but  some  of  t  e  fleas  got  away. 


(Omaha  Ree) 

Boy  Shot  in  \V.\termf.lon  P.vtch  May  Now 
Recover.  (g.  e.  f.) 

Oh,  well,  that’s  not  such  a  fatal  spot. 


(Selson.  S.  Sews) 

Immorality  certain.  .Swedenborg's  great  worlc 
on  heaven  and  hell,  the  life  after  death  and  a  re.il 
world  beyond.  Over  400  pages.  Only  25c. 

(c.  D.) 

(Cumberland,  Md.,  Ereniny  Times) 

.Ambrosia,  in  Greek  mytholog)’,  was  the  food  of 
the  gods  which  preserved  their  immorality. 

(g.  g.  t.) 

Boy,  get  me  five  cents’  worth  of  ambrosh, 
'cause  I  can’t  wait  to  read  400  pages. 
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Prose  and  Worse 


{MidHletoan,  Conn.,  Prext) 

The  crew  of  the  steamer  Hartford,  on  arriving  at 
New  York  Saturday  morning,  were  informed  that 
they  made  the  last  trip  of  the  season  and  would  be 
placed  in  dry  dock  in  Hobokem  (p.  d.) 

Dry  dock  is  bad  enough,  but — Hoboken! 


(Stic  York  Timm') 

While  hundreds  of  Chicago  society  jwople  sat 
hushed  in  the  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church  this  af- 
temoon  waiting  for  the  pteals  of  the  wedding-march, 
the  wedding  was  suddenly  called  off.  Miss  Baker 
failed  to  appear. 

At  last a  wedding  that  “went  off  without  a 
hitch.” 


{Fort  Atkinson,  paper) 

The  pupils  of  Miss  .Mice  Felbel  will  give  a  recital 
at  the  M.  E.  Church,  Friday  night  at  S  o’clock. 
Xo  admission.  (k.  w.  s.) 

Even  the  pupils  couldn’t  get  in. 


(Liherat,  Mo.,  Sews) 

To  THE  Late  Mr.  S.  W. •Cooper’s  Friexhs: 

Several  who  have  been  interested  enough  to  ask 
me  if  the  banjo  was  returned  that  the  man  borrowed 
from  Mr.  Cooper  before  his  death.  1  wish  to  say  no; 
he  is  not  man  enough  to  return  it  without  I  go  to 
law.  So  now  if  you  are  entertained  in  some  places 
of  business  you  will  know  it  is  by  a  dead  man’s 
banjo  (who  cannot  speak  for  himself! ,  and  was 
kept  by  some  one  who  has  no  principle  or  honesty. 
Don’t  think  I  e.xjicct  him  to  bring  it  back  on  account 
of  this,  but  I  want  the  honest  citizens  of  Liberal  to 
know  him.  Mrs.  (Ieo.  Stone.  (e.  c.  g.) 

If  music  be  the  feud  of  love,  let’s  have  one 
more  dance. 


(Dcltenn.  ll'  ,  Tlm<r) 

A  trap|)cr  at  Washburn  has  trapjKd  a  blue  skunk, 
the  first  one  ever  seen  or  heard  of. 

Oh.  you’re  wrong,  ’cause  /  had  wind  of  one  of 
them  things  once. 

{Chicaifo  T rihiiuc) 

WOMEN! 

To  be  or  not  to  RE?  That  is  the  question. 
Whether  you  will  go  on  living  without  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life  or  will  you  have  the  lu.xurics  that  you 
dream  about  5  ^.  (m.  s.  c.) 

Give  me  about  ten  minutes  more  sleep,  then 
I’ll  tell  you. 


(antra.  III..  Item) 

Club  Members  and  Families  to  Meet. 
Daughter,  this  is  father. 


(Sign  in  Hartford,' Conn.)- 

Half-Soles  Sewed  On  $l.tk). 

That’s  the  ticket — I’m  for  an]rthing  that'll 
make  the  “dollar”  wear  longer. 


(  York,  Pa.,  Uispateh) 

Lost — Young  tiger-kitten,  Friday  . 
octagon  shape,  Swiss  mox'cment, 
on  George  or  Market  Streets.  Reward 
if  returned  to  21.')  X.  George  St.,  third 
flwr.  (d.  r.  p.) 

Come,  ticky,  ticky,  ticky,  ticky! 


(Arizona  Re  publican) 

Bright  colored  girl  for  window-demonstration 
work. 

One  with  afterglow  preferred. 


(In  tlnritiatt'*  rtry  oirn  .Marion  Star) 
Dainty  Swiss  Kerchiefs  arc  but  10c. 

For  women  with  embroidered  corners. 

(c.  L.  M  G.) 

Oh,  the  cutey  cuties! 


(l/art/orti  Timee) 

Dr.  IClizabcth  Thelberg,  of  Vassar,  says:  “I  know 
of  nothing  prettier  than  the  calf  of  a  young  woman.” 

Backward,  turn  backward,  O  Time  in  your 
flight; 

Make  all  the  old  ones  young  just  for  the  si^t. 


( Roston  paf}fr) 

Police  Think  Tii.at  AIiss  Davis  Was  111 

Miss  Harriet  M.  Davis,  aged  .'lO,  single,  of  2.'1  St. 
Botolph  St.,  was  found  lying  unconscious  in  the 
allej'way  at  the  rear  of  2.‘1  St.  Botolph  St..  Back  Bay, 
at  .'L4.')  this  morning.  Except  for  her  hat  and  co;it, 
which  hung  in  a  closet.  Miss  Da\ns  was  dressed  as 
she  would  lx:  before  retiring.  (m.  l.  b.) 

Goloshes,  ’neverything? 


{Ertruhotiff'e  for  February,  Vh,  huh!) 

He  comes  lo  her  without  stretched  arms  and 
catches  her  to  him.  She  (piivers  in  repulsion  at  his 
touch.  (l.  r.) 

Ugh! 


NOTE 

Will  “Everybody’s  Sweetheart,”  writing  from 
Delavan,  Wis.,  kindly  send  her  name  and  address, 
that  the  original  clipping  may  be  sent  to  her? 

Grid. 


Everybody's  Chestnut  Tree 


Editor's  Noth;  Though  the  sign  is  the  Chestnut  Tree,  no  story  is  barred 
by  its  youth.  We  nvUl  gladly  pay  for  available  ones.  Address  all 
manuscripts  to  **The  Chestnut  Tree,”  enclosing  stamped  addressed  envelope. 


A  WOMAN  went  into  a  cigar  store  to 
buy  some  cigars  for  her  husband,  who  was 
hid  up. 

“Do  you  want  them  mild  or  strong, 
madam?”  the  clerk  asked. 

“Give  me  the  strongest  you  have,”  she 
aid.  “The  last  ones  he  had  broke  in  his 
pocket.” 

AN  ENGLISHM.AN,  newly  arrived  in  this 
country,  was  taken  home  to  dinner  one 
nkht  by'  a  friend.  There  was  corn  on  the 
tme,  and  the  host,  knowing  that  most 
Englishmen  are  not  very  familiar  with  this 
vegetable,  asked  if  he  liked  it. 

“Oh,  yes,”  replied  the  visitor,  apparently 
not  wishing  to  appear  discourteous;  “I 
like  it.” 

But  when  the  platter  of  Golden  Bantam 
las  passed,  he  did  not  take  any. 

“Why,”  said  the  host,  “I  thought  you 
s^d  you  liked  corn.” 

“I  do  like  it,”  explained  the  Englishman; 
1)ut  I  don’t  like  it  well  enough  to  eat  it.” 

THE  discordant  music  rendered  by  the  so- 
(tlled  orchestra  had  so  upset  one  of  the 
dbiers  that  he  called  the  restaurant  manager 
aid  remarked: 

“I  note  the  paragraph  on  your  menu 
therein  you  state  that  the  orchestra  will 
play  anything  on  request.  Can  you  prove 
the  assertion?” 

“Yes,”  replied  the  manager.  “Their 
lepertoire  is  very  extensive.  What  do  you 
rish  them  to  play?” 

“Tell  ’em  to  play  pinocle  until  I  have  fin¬ 
ished  my  meal,  and  I  will  be  very  grateful.” 
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A  DEAF-MUTE,  raised  in  the  city,  went 
to  the  country  for  a  few  day’s.  He  saw  a 
farmer’s  wife  feeding  the  chickens.  A  roos¬ 
ter  straightened  up  suddenly  and  crowed. 
The  man  got  out  his  pencil  and  pad  and 
wrote, 

“Was  he  badly  choked?” 

AN  AUTO  dashed  along  a  Texas  country 
road  and,  rounding  a  curve,  came  suddenly’ 
upon  a  man  with  a  gun  on  his  shoulder  and 
a  weak,  sick-looking  dog  beside  him.  The 
dog  was  directly  in  the  path  of  the  machine. 
The  chauffeur  sounded  his  horn,  but  the  dog 
did  not  move  until  he  was  struck.  After 
that,  he  didn’t  move,  either. 

The  car  stopped,  and  one  of  the  occupants 
got  out  and  went  back.  He  had  once  paid 
a  farmer  ten  dollars  for  killing  a  calf  that 
belonged  to  another  farmer,  and  this  time 
he  was  wary. 

“Was  that  vour  dog?”  he  inquired. 

“Yes.” 

“Looks  as  if  we  had  killed  him.” 

“Certainly  looks  so.” 

“Very  valuable  dog?” 

“Well,  not  so  very*.” 

“Will  five  dollars  satisfv  vou?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well  then,  here  you  are.”  He  handed 
the  man  a  five-dollar  bill,  and  added,  “I’m 
sorry  to  have  broken  up  your  hunt.” 

“I  wasn’t  goin’  hunting,”  replietl  the 
owner  of  the  dog. 

“Not  going  hunting?  Then,  what  were 
you  doing  with  the  dog  and  the  gun?” 

“Goin’  down  to  the  woods  yonder  to 
shoot  the  dog.” 


* 


1 86  Everybody’s 

GEORGE  BERNARD  SHAW  was  recent¬ 
ly  lecturing  in  Dublin,  and,  as  is  his  practise, 
he  began  with  the  most  uncomplimentary 
thing  he  could  think  of.  This  time  it  was 
a  bitter  tirade  on  the  state  of  the  children’s 
teeth,  which  he  had  noticed  while  walking 
through  the  poorer  quarters  of  the  city. 

“If  you  would  devote  the  money  to 
dentistry  which  you  waste  on  reviving 
Irish,  a  dead  language,  it  would  do  you 
more  credit.” 

At  this  the  audience  began  to  hiss  and 
boo  most  vigorously.  Shaw  waited  for  a 
momentary  lull  in  the  storm  and  then 
went  on, 

“If  you  don’t  keep  quiet.  I’ll  continue 
this  lecture  in  Irish,  and  then  not  one  of  you 
will  understand  a  word  of  it.” 

There  was  attentive  silence  from  that 
moment.  • 

A  NOVICE  was  braving  the  Dartmouth 
ski-jump.  He  shot  down  the  incline,  lurched 
weakly  at  the  take-off,  landed  face  down¬ 
ward  below,  and  finished  the  slide,  nose 
first,  plowing  into  the  snow  smother. 

“You  jumpied  too  late,  Joe!”  yelled  an 
enthusiast. 

'‘Naw” — from  the  smother  below — “I 
jumped  too  soon.  Should  have  learned 
more  about  the  game  first.” 

A  YOUNG  woman  in  a  small  Southern  city 
recently  inherited  from  her  aunt  a  piece  of 
property  which  brought  her  an  income  of 
one  hundred  dollars  a  month. 

She  decided  to  start  a  bank-account,  and, 
acting  upon  the  advice  of  her  father,  ofiened 
it  in  the  First  National,  although  her  own 
preference  was  for  the  Commonwealth. 
Shortly  after,  she  went  to  her  father  in  high 
indignation. 

“Look  at  this,”  she  said,  presenting  him 
one  of  her  checks.  “I  told  you  that  old 
First  National  was  no  good.  The  idea  of  a 
bank  not  having  fifty  dollars  on  hand!” 

Her  father  gravelv’^  inspected  the  check. 
It  was  marked,  “Insufficient  Funds.” 

THE  hotel  manager  jumped  on  a  bell-boy 
for  whistling  in  the  lobby'. 

“Don’t  you  know  that  it  is  against  the 
rules  for  an  employee  to  whistle  while  on 
duty?”  he  demanded  sternly. 

“Ain’t  whistling,  sir,”  protested  the  boy. 
“I’m  paging  Mrs.  Rich’s  dog.” 


Chestnut  Tree  S 

AT  A  church  dedication  the  preacher  iJjd 
charge  of  the  finances  was  calling  for  cont. 
butions,  and  for  a  time  they  came  in  freel 
.At  last  there  was  a  halt,  and  the  desired  goalH 
had  not  been  reached.  After  a  somewhaW 
embarrassing  wait,  a  well-dressed,  pleasant-W 
looking  gentleman,  who  already  had  givenH 
freely,  rose  and  stated  that  he  and  his  familyH 
would  be  good  for  a  certain  sum  if  the  entireH 
amount  of  the  debt  were  raised.  This  propfl 
osition  took,  and  the  subscriptions  came  inH 
rapidly  until  the  peak  was  passed.  Thffl 
managing  preacher  was  delighted  and  thi.H 
expressed  himself:  ■ 

“We  greatly  appreciate  the  generous  helpH 
of  this  gentleman,  and  I  am  sure  that  GodI 
will  bless  him.  And  I  wish  and  predict  forH 
him  a  great  increase  in  his  business.”  I 
The  spieaker  noticed  that  every bodvH 
smiled  broadly,  and  he  could  not  understand* 
why.  Turning  to  the  pastor,  he  whisp)ered  ■ 
“What  are  they  smiling  at?”  I 

The  pastor  replied,  I 

“That  gentleman  who  was  so  generous  isl 
the  undertaker.”  9 

LITTLE  ETHEL  was  an  only  child,  and* 
one  day,  when  the  minister  called,  she  wa-^B 
told  to  entertain  him  in  the  parlor  until  herl 
mother  could  see  him.  g 

A  few  minutes  later  the  mother,  on  her 
way  down-stairs,  heard  the  visitor  ask 
Ethel  how  many  brothers  and  sisters  she 
had,  and,  to  her  surprise  and  consterna¬ 
tion,  the  little  miss  answered,  “Seven.” 

Although  somewhat  pierturbed,  the 
mother  made  no  comment  upon  the  re¬ 
mark  of  her  little  daughter,  but  sent  her 
out  to  play. 

After  the  minister  had  left,  the  child  wa^ 
taken  to  task  and  asked  why  she  had  said 
there  were  seven  children.  Ethel  replied, 
“Because  I  didn’t  want  that  strange 
gentleman  to  know  that  you  were  so  poor 
that  you  didn’t  have  but  one  child.” 

AN  IRISHMAN  picked  up  a  squirrel  the 
hunter  had  shot  from  the  top  limb  of  a  tree. 
Looking  at  it  sadly,  he  asked: 

“Why  did  ye  waste  the  shot?  Sure  he’d 
’ave  died  of  the  fall.” 

“WHY  did  your  husband  lick  the  editor 
of  the  Squash ville  Item?" 

“Because  he  had  it  in  his  old  paper  that 
I  gave  a  punk  tea.” 
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